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In This Issue 


To a son of a teacher—which Lala Lajpat Rai was, the cause of 
education should naturally be dear. For he said, “The study of educational 
institutions, educational ideals and educational methods has been one of 
the passions of my life”. It is, therefore, only in the fitness of things that 
we have in this issue of The Education Quarterly an opening article paying 
out centenary tribute to Lalaji. The contributor, Dr. Machwe through 
a deep study of his works, has very ably brought to the fore Lalaji’s views 
on national education, teaching of patriotism, content of social democracy 
etc.—all of which have relevance even today. 


The craze for higher studies abroad continues unabated. What has been 
the driving force behind this? The thirst for knowledge ? A lucrative 
career at home ? Or a vague fascination of the West ? The varied elements 
of this craze have been examined in the context of situations both in the 
pre-independence and the post-independence periods in the article on the 
subject. Our contributor, Prem Kirpal, Education Secretary, in the Union 
Ministry of Education, has brought to bear his rich experience as an educa- 
tional administrator and thinker, on this brilliant analysis of the problem. 
The suggestions to regulate the flow of students for foreign studies, to 
channelise this flow equitably to the fields of social sciences and humanities, 
to utilise the trained intellect to the best national advantage and lastly to 
promote cultural exchanges of students and scholars, will no doubt receive 
the attention due to them. 


Under a special feature ‘School Education—Some Aspects’ have been 
clubbed together topics of current interest and some controversy. And 
these are : K. N. Srivastava’s ‘Language Teaching’; Uday Shanker’s “Teacher 
Education for Secondary Schools’; K. L. Gandhi’s “Moral Education’; S. G. 
Mathur’s ‘Craft Education’ and S. S. Mathur’s ‘Student Indiscipline’. All 
these contributors, writing as they do on the basis of their intimate know- 
ledge of the subject-fields either as an administrator or an educationist 
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have something significant to share with the readers. The treatment of the 
seemingly stale topics, will be found to be unique in many ways. We 
have no doubt that the reviews made and the views expressed on these topics 
will not only help to remove the cobweb of confusion but also stimulate 
further thinking. 


“Advisement and Registration under New Course System’ by P. K. Jain 
is the last in the series of feature articles. The contributor, writing from 
his experience as the Registrar of the U.P. Agricultural University, has 
elaborated the techniques of ‘advisement’ and ‘registration’. There is a 

_ case, albeit with suitable modifications, for following some such techniques 
in our institutions for higher education so as to ensure maximum results 
from instruction. 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, and 
EDUCATION TODAY, the two lively features, we hope will be of abiding 
interest to our readers. 


EDITOR 
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LALA LAJPAT RAI 


A CENTENARY 


TRIBUTE 


YV HEN Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri paid a tribute on the occasion 
of Lala Lajpat Rais birth centenary on 
February 28, 1965, at Lajpat Bhawan, 
New Delhi, he particularly mentioned 


Prabhakar Machwe 


Lalaji’s contribution to the nation as an 
educationist. Recalling Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
services in the field of social work, the up- 
liftment of Harijans and women, Sri Shastri 
said that the Servants of Peoples Society 
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founded by him was his greatest memorial. 
This ‘Lion of Punjab’, whom Nehru referred 
as ‘a great pioneer of the freedom move- 
ment’ was one of the earliest authors of 
books on national education in India. 


His work ‘The Problem òf National 
Education in India’, published in 1920, is 
an excellent index to his views on different 
educational problems which are relevant 
even today. I cannot resist the temptation of 
sharing with my readers some of the strik- 
ing extracts from his monumental book: 


“In the first place I have the honour of 
being the son of a teacher—the first of a 
group trained by the British Government 
in its normal schools in the sixties...... 
All this was natural to him, since, not 
knowing a word of English language, he 
never studied the science nor the art of 
teaching. ...the study of educational insti- 
tutions, educational ideals, and educational 
methods has been one of the passions of 
my life”. 

“Indian publicists have a duty to per- 
form. They are planning the future of 
their nation, which is at the present moment 
in a state of transition and is undergoing 
a process of transformation. So much 
depends on education. Education is the 
vital question for us. It is the most im- 
portant of all our problems. In a way it 
is the fundamental problem. We cannot 
afford to have loose and confused ideas 


about education. Our whole future hinges 
on it”? 


“Personally I have a great affection 
for the Sanskrit language and the literature 
contained in it, but in my judgement any 
attempt to make it a medium of general 
education and uplift is bound to fail and 
deserves to fail....The attempt to live in 
the past is not only futile but even foolish; 
what we need to take care of is the 
future.” 


—_— 


“Our boys and girls must not be 
brought up in hot houses. They should 
be brought up in the midst of the society of 
which they are to be members... .So long 
as one is loyal to the society in which his 
lot has been cast and towards which he has 
social obligations, one commits no sin by 
taking to the pleasures of life in a moderate 
degree....In my judgment, it is not a 
sound idea to make an anchorite of a boy 
On a Ea Instead of keeping the 
sexes separate, we should bring them 
together. In my judgement greater harm is 
done by keeping them apart than by bring- 
ing them together”. 


“What do we mean by national educa- 
tion? Do we want to distinguish it from 
local and provincial education, or from 
denominational or sectarian education ? 
How does education become national? Is 
it the language which is the medium of 
instruction which makes it national, or the 
agency through which it is imparted, or the 
agency which controls and regulates it, or 
the books which are taught or the standards 
and. ideals which underlie it? 
will be sheer folly to replace the modern 
treatises on arithmetic, geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry and kindred subjects by Lila- 
wati or other books on these subjects, found 
in Sanskrit language. Our Arthashastra 
may have been excellent in the good old 
times. It may do us good to study it for 
the purposes of comparison. ...we will be 
cutting our nose to spite our faces if we fail 
to insist on the teaching of the modern and 
the up-to-date Arthashastra, which controls 
and orders the economic life of the 
world.” 


“In my judgment it will be folly and 
madness to try to discourage the study and 
dissemination of European languages, Euro- 
pean literatures and European sciences in 
India. The fact is that we have not had 
enough of them.”6 


1The Problem of National Education in India’ pp, 9-11 


2Ibid pp. 30-31 
3/bid pp. 40-41 
4Ibid pp. 49-52 
SIbid pp. 75-77 
SIbid pp. 84-85 


LALA LAJPAT RAI—A CENTENARY TRIBUTE 


“The second point around which our 
teachin of patriotism should revolve is the 
love of the nation as a whole, regardless of 
the various religions, creeds and castes into 
which it is internally divided. . . .If Mother 
India is proud of a Nanak, she is also proud 
of Chisti. If she had an Asoka, she had 
an Akbar too. If she had a Chaitanya, she 
had Kabir also. If she had a Harsha, she 
had a Sher Shah too..... She can as well 
be proud of her Khusroes, Faizis, Galibs, 
Zauqs, Ferishtas and Ganimats as she can 
be of Valmiki, Kalidas, Tulsidas, Ram Das, 
Chand Nasim and Gobind Singh 
The German theory of the supremacy of 
the State over the nation must be repu- 
diated, and the future citizen should be 
trained to think that the nation is superior 
to and in every way the master of the 
State.” 


Lala Lajpat Rai realized the importance 
of such educational and reformistic activi- 
ties from his early childhood. His father 
was a teacher and a scholar of Arabic and 
Persian. Young Lajpat was a scholarship 
holder and later he founded in 1886 the 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College in Lahore. 
As a student of a Mission School in 
Ludhiana, Lajpat Rai had aspired to orga- 
nize a school which would combine tradi- 
tional learning with modern scientific 
enquiry. While practising law in Hissar, 
he insisted on presenting an ‘address’ to the 
Governor of the Punjab in Urdu. He later 
started a vocational school at Hissar. He 
was an honorary member of the managing 
body of the educational society run in 
Lahore by Gurudatta and Srishchandra 
Basu (the first editor of “Tribune’). Lalaji 
also taught history at D.A.V. College. In 
1905 he went to England and the U.S.A. to 
study the educational system. ` His real 
education came through the famine relief 
work done'by him in 1896 and 1901 and 
1907 in U.P., Rajputana and Orissa. 


In Karachi Congress of 1914 Lalaji was 
chosen as one of the delegates to go out to 


foreign countries for propaganda work. So 


he went to England in 1914 tọ propagate 
the cause of Indian freedom, But as 
First War broke out, he could not go to 
Europe. He spent his life almost in exile 
till 1919. Though Lalaji watched the acti- 
vities of Indian revolutionaries abroad ve: 
closely, he was not enamoured of their 
secret ways of arms-smuggling and import- 
ing revolution. He was disillusioned of all 
such romantic and adventurous revolu- 
tionizing. The first question which Lala 
Lajpat Rai put to young Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, when the latter met him in Lahore 
to enrol himself as an humble worker in 
the Servants of India Society, was if the 
latter was a revolutionary. When Shastri 
said “No”, Lalaji was re-assured. 


And yet Lalaji was one of the earliest 
advocators of socialism in India. He came 
in contact with social democrats like Hen 
Hyndman in 1905 and later with Josi 
Wedgewood and Sydne Webb. He pre- 
sided over the first Indian Trade Union 
Congress in 1920, and was a founder- 
member with N. M. Joshi and B. P. Wadia. 
He said in that first address: “Militarism 
and imperialism are the twin children of 
capitalism. They are one in three and 
three in one”. And yet it was Lalaji who 
adopted the industrialist G. D. Birla as his 
political son and advised him to take to 
politics seriously. He knew very well that 
the revolution abroad may be a matter of 
youthful admiration, at home the fabric 
has to be built from below and the founda- 
tion must start with social service. He was 
very much aware of the priorities in the 
situation in India in the twenties; and so 
was not enamoured of any emotional ap- 
peals to quick change and sudden leaps. 


He realized as early as 1912, long before 
Gandhiji, that the lot of untouchables must 
be improved. He was attracted towards 
Arya Samaj for its anti-caste reformistic - 
zeal. 

He wrote in 1920: “The growth of 
democratic political institutions in India 
must inevitably be followed by a movement 


7The Problem of National Education in India™ pp. 137-145-147 
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for social democracy.” Social democracy 
had no meaning if it did not have as its 
core social justice. So he wrote a series of 
articles in the ‘Leader’ about the conditions 
of the backward classes in Kumaon, based 
on eye-witness accounts. } 


In one of his letters he wrote : “Whether 
other fanatic Hindus agree or not, we must 
recognize freedom of religion.” He started 
a newspaper in English named ‘People’ 
and a counterpart in Urdu named ‘Bande- 


mataram’. In the Urdu paper, in the first 
issue on 20-2-1920, he gave the following 
motto: 
“My religion —Truth 
My creed —Nationalism 
My prayer —Universal love 
My court —My conscience 
My property —My pen 
My temple = —My heart 


My ambition —Always young !” 


Of the six long years almost spent as a 
self-exile in the U.S.A., where he wrote 
books and earned his living by contributing 
articles, very little record is available. He 
had very hard time there, shadowed and 
hounded by British Secret Police and cook- 
ing his own food by himself. He wrote his 
famous work “Political Future of India” 
during his stay there. His “Young India’ 
published in the U.S.A. was banned in 
British India. 


Though Maulana Muhammed Ali dub- 
bed him as a ‘quickchange artist’, as Lalaji 
under emotional stress changed his political 
programmes and affiliations very often, yet 
his hold over the common people was re- 
like 


markable. His main driving urge 


Gokhale’s, was humanistic and philanthro- 
pic. In a way Lalaji pre-conceived of 
Gandhiji’s social constructive work. He 
wrote biographies of great men for children, 
in Urdu: lives of Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Shivaji, Krishna, Dayanand and Gurudatt. 
His style of addressing large audiences of 
thousands without microphone was unique, 
full of punch and repartee, epigram and 
verse-quotations. He was rightly consec- 
rated in the memory of the masses as one 
of the famous Trio, the other two being 
Tilak and Bipin Chandra : 


‘Lal, Bal, Pal’ 


Reading his autobiographical writings like 
“The Story of My Deportation” is an ins- 
piring education in itself. Selections of his 
writings should be properly edited and in- 
corporated in national curricula. 


He was fond of starting institutions which 
would serve as nuclii for teaching, like the 
‘Tilak School of Politics’ in Lahore in 1920. 
He collected in 1912-13 from Punjab 
Rs. 25,000 for the South African Satya- 
graha, on Gokhale’s appeal. He always be- 
lieved in finding a common solution in two 
contending opposite schools of thought. So 
in December 1907, in the stormy Surat 
Congress, he tried his utmost to bring the 
extremists and the moderates to a formula 
of compromise. He declined the president- 
ship of the Congress. This characteristic 
self-abnegation was a great virtue of leaders 
like Lalaji. That generation was a genera- 
tion of teacher-leaders: Gokhale and Tilak, 
Aurobindo and Malaviya were great 
savants. Lala Lajpat Rai was one of the 
same galaxy, of which ‘the glimering trails 
of glory’ are still with us in the present 
President and Vice-President of our coun- 
try, both of whom began their careers as 
educationists. 


It would be true to say that ever since 
the older universities were established 
in the later half of the 19th century in the 
wake of Macaulay and the avowed policy 
of constructing a western system of educa- 
tion in India, it has been the most cherished 
dream of almost every student who enters 
the portals of a university to complete his 
education by a course of higher studies 
abroad. A lucky few fulfil this desire; the 
rest remain frustrated, creating problems 
not easy to resolve. This universal and 
abiding desire for foreign degrees is rooted 
in certain myths and realities of the con- 
ditions prevailing in the days of our depen- 
dence. Let us examine briefly the elements 
of this craze for foreign studies, which con- 
tinues to this day and shows no signs of 
diminishing. 


Lure of Foreign Degrees—Factors Analysed 


The problem should be considered in 
two parts; in its origins in the period before 
Independence and in the changed situation 
after Independence. 


During the period of British rule India 
was not only a dependency of Britain in 
the political sense, she was also a faithful 
vassal in the realm of the intellect, trying 
to ape the ways of the west, adopting un- 
questioningly the thoughts and ideas ema- 
nating from the culture and civilization of 
the foreign rulers. The Indian universities 
were carved in the image of the universities 
of Great Britain and they grew as pale 
reflections of the British system of higher 
education. In that situation it was natural 
that our graduates should aspire to the 
advanced knowledge offered by British 
universities, especially Oxford, Cambridge 
and London. But it was not merely the 
thirst for knowledge that impelled young 
Indians to long for studies abroad; this 
motive was indeed relatively feeble. The 
main drives were more mercenary an 
irrational, centred on the search for a 
lucrative career at home or impelled by a 
strange, undefined fascination of the west. 


In this connection I would like to refer, 


briefly to some of the earliest Indian stu- 


FASCINATION 


FOR STUDIES 


ABROAD 
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dents who went to study in England, The 
first name to be recalled is that of Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt (1824-73), the celebrat- 


ed Indian poet, who, more than anybody 


else, was responsible for creatin: 
modern movement in Indian poetry. 


the 
reator 


of Bengali blank verse, he wrote the first 
sonnets in any Indian language and also 


the first dramas on the European 


model. 


In July 1862 he went to England and 
joined the Grey’s Inn to study law. Poverty 
prevented him from keeping terms and his 
stay in Europe was inordinately delayed 


but he was ultimately called to the 
March 1867. While in Europe he 
French, Italian and Latin. His_ later 


Bar in 
learnt 
career 


was full of tragic happenings. About the 


same time Manmohan Ghose we 
England and competed for the 


nt to 
Indian 
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Civil Service in 1864 and 1865 but did not 
succeed. He studied law at Lincoln's Inn 
and was called to the Bar in 1866. He 
joined Calcutta High Court and played a 
conspicuous part in the Indian National 
Congress, becoming the Chairman of the 
1890 Session. Satyendranath Tagore 
(second son of Debendranath Tagore and 
elder brother of Rabindranath) sailed to 
England in 1862 and was the first Indian to 
pass the Civil Service examination. Later 
he endeared himself to the public by his 
literary and patriotic activities, and, above 
all, by his patriotic songs which are still 
popular in Bengal. W. C. Bonnerjee, 
more famous as the first President of the 
Indian National Congress went to England 
in 1864 on a scholarship awarded by 
Rustomjee Jamshedjee Jijeebhoy of Bom- 
bay. He studied at the Middle Temple, 
was called to the Bar and joined the Cal- 
cutta High Court. Among other names 
mention may be made of Anand Mohan 
Bose, the mathematician, who studied for 
three years at the University of Cambridge 
(1870-72) and was the first Indian to 
become a Wrangler. Simultaneously he 
studied law and was called to the Bar. Later 
he earned celebrity as an ardent patriot, 
becoming the President of the Indian 
National Congress in 1898. Equally desery- 
ing of mention is Miss Toru Dutt (1856- 
1877), perhaps the first Indian woman to 
obtain higher education in England. Miss 
Dutt attended the Higher Lectures for 
Women at Cambridge and also at St. Leon- 
ards’ between 1871 and 1873. Her ill- 
health, it seems, prevented her from com- 
pleting the course. z 


This earliest batch of students, all hail- 
ing from Bengal, set the pattern for the 
years to come and in a way their experi- 
ence was typical. Careerism was undoubt- 
edly the strongest motive for studies 
abroad. Recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service was the greatest draw; to this new 
super caste, more powerful than the Brah- 
mans or the Kshtriyas of the past, many 
aspired but few could be called. Those 
who failed to enter this citadel of power 


and privilege in the company of the white 
sahibs of India took to legal studies, and 
were called to the Bar. They returned home 
to make a prosperous professional carcer 
and to provide leadership to the nationalist 
movement and the cause of social reform. 
As the years advanced and Indian society 
became more complex and modernized, 
other avenues than Civil Service and the 
legal profession were opened to the young 
people; and there was an increasing flow 
of students to advanced courses abroad in 
the sciences and the humanities, leading to 
employment in universities, Government 
service of varied kind, business and indus- 
try. 


What was the balance sheet of gain and 
loss to the nation by the growing exodus of 
Indian students to the United Kingdom 
during the period before Independence ? 


On the whole the gain to society was very 
great. The few who entered Government 
service brought experience and distinction 
born of good training and broad horizons 
of awareness. Often, their efforts to ape the 
white sahib were pathetic and even ludi- 
crous; but they also brought new standards 
and values for the ordering of society and 
these were all to the good. The greatest 
gain, however, came from the strengthen- 
ing of the professions, notably the legal 
profession, the leadership of which was 
largely responsible for the direction of the 
nationalist movement and for many social 
and religious reforms. The loss was more 
in the life of individuals who often became 
uprooted, floated uncertainly between the 
spiritual climates of East and West, and 
missed a sense of belonging. Often the 
Indian student, looking for the attractions 
of the brave new world of the West, was 
confronted in his actual experience by chilly 
and sunless weather, unpalatable food, dis- 
approval of the colour of his skin, and emo- 
tional and financial problems hard to resolve. 
With stronger spirits these became bearable 
through contact with great teachers and 
generous colleagues, new creations of 
thought and wonders of science, and social 
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relations based on freedom and equality. 
Some, however, were unable to cope with 
the problems of adjustment, made more 
-dificult by the gap between imagination 
and reality, aspiration and capacity. Even 


these lost souls discovered themselves even- 
tually; the example of the Indian student, 
ignorant of his native culture and severed 
from his own roots, becoming aware of his 
national heritage during the period of study 
abroad is familiar. 


Situation After Independence 


Turning now to the situation after Inde-, 
pendence, a great change of scene has un- 
doubtedly taken place, but the craze for 
foreign degrees has not abated. On the 
one hand new avenues of study abroad, 
especially in the fields of science and tech- 
nology have been opened and facilities 
overseas have been widely extended; the 
needs of national reconstruction and deve- 
lopment throuzh long-term planning require- 
highly trained personnel in numerous fields, 
and Indian students can now look forward 
to opportunities of study and training all 
the world over, and especially in the U.S.A.. 
the U.S.S.R., Germany and France in addi- 
tion to the U.K. On the other hand, the 
flow of students to institutions overseas 
had to be restricted owing to limitations of 
foreign exchange and the development _ of 
comparable facilities at home. The first 
great change was the launching of a mas- 
sive Overseas Scholarships Scheme even 
before Independence in 1945, when a very 
large number of Indian students, sel 
strictly on merit, was sent to the U.K. and 
the U.S.A. for specialized training in order 
to provide highly skilled personnel for the 
requirements of post-war reconstruction 
plans. This process continued after Inde- 
pendence. The Government scholars were 
highly qualified, were relatively adv 
in age, and belonged in general to less 
wealthy and less privileged classes of 
people than their forebears of the past. 
Increasing number of scholarships were 
made available from other sources, notably 
in the U.S.A. and more recently in the 
U.S.S,R, and West Germany, 


The flow of Indian students to institu- 
tions of higher education in foreign coun- 
trics was more carefully planned and better 
regulated than in the past. Efforts were 
made to avoid the wastage involved in send- 
ing immature and pe te students for 
courses which. were available at home. The 
new regulations emanating from a rational 
policy as well as necessity were wholly 
pasted ae : — limitations 
imposed by the lac oreign it 
was necessary to limit the flow pare h 
for studies overseas to fields of high priority” 
land for such advanced courses of study and 


jtraining as were not available at home. The 
4jnumber of students has 


not, however, 

lecreased; in fact it has increased appre- 
iably. In the begining of the last year 
about 13,000 Indian students were study- 
ing abroad in 47 countries; more than half 
of the total number were in the U.S.A. and 
almost a third were studying in the U.K. 
Most of them pursued courses in science, 
technology and professional studies; only 
about ten per cent were studying the arts 
and the humanities. 


The post-Independence period has _ its 
own problems which have not been fully 
surmounted so far. In the first place the 
demand for study abroad far exceeds t 
nation’s capacity to spare scarce foreign 
exchange for this purpose. The continu- 
ance of restrictions is, therefore, inevitable. 
Along with these restrictions Government 
are taking steps to strengthen university 
studies at home, especially by building up 
certain advanced centres in various — ` 
and disciplines at selected universities where 
a measure of excellence has already been 
achieved. When these centres come up to 
the highest international standards, it would 
not be necessary for our students to go 
abroad for studying these subjects. 


One disturbing factor is the extreme res- 
triction of facilities for study abroad in the 
fields of the social sciences and the humani- 
ties. It is assumed that these fields are not 
as important as science and technology for 
the tasks of social and economic ne A 
ment, and that adequate facilities for stu 


at the highest level are available in the 
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Indian universities. Both these assumptions 
are not quite correct. People trained in the 
disciplines of the social sciences and the 
humanities are as important for guiding the 
development of society as technologists and 
scientists. The neglect of the social science 
can, indeed, be fatal. Moreover, while it 
is possible to realise the highest standards 
of training in science and technology with- 
in a short time, the achievement of. such 
excellence in the social sciences and the 
humanities is a slower process, depending 
upon such intangible factors as tradition 
and atmosphere built around the work of 
grear personalities. It is hoped that the 
nancial position will permit us to liberalize 
the use of foreign exchange for advanced 
courses abroad in the social sciences and 
the humanities, where our standards are 
poor and our methods of approach quite 
outmoded. 


Another problem is that of utilising pro- 
perly the skill and experience of people 
trained abroad and offering them conditions 
of creative work and reasonable comfort. 
Scientists and technologists today have an 
international market and already quite a 
few of our young scientists decide to work 
abroad after the completion of their studies. 
The magnitude of this problem is not yet 
of serious dimensions, but it does under- 
line the importance of building up material 
facilities, academic standards and social 
relationships in which intellect can thrive. 
It is not so much the material rewards as 
conditions of work which determine the 
willingness and the morale of scholars and 
scientists. 


Lastly there is a new phenomenon of 
our times, the vast movement of students 
and scholars from country to country in a 
growing programme of cultural exchanges. 
Apart from broadening the horizons of 
young people, such exchanges are of great 
value in promoting international under- 
standing on the basis of mutual appreciation 
of each other's way of life and cultural 
values. All these exchanges contribute to the 
building up of the one world of tomorrow, 
and in this historic process India cannot 
afford to be inactive. Some ways have to 
be found to enable young Indians to parti- 
cipate in these cultural exchanges. 


Looking to the future, one may hope that 
financial resources will permit greater 
liberalization of policy governing the move- 
ment of students for study abroad. Per- ` 
haps international organizations concerned, 
especially Unesco, could facilitate in 
promoting further these exchanges and 
opportunities for study abroad. Exchanges 
in the basis of reciprocity can be developed 
and we should welcome foreign students to 
study in increasing numbers at Indian 
universities. At the same time the old 
craze for foreign degrees should give way 
to a more genuine thirst for knowledge, 
especially the acquisition of specialized 
experience and specific skills at the best 
centres of learning in the world, and closer 
contacts and collaboration for research at 
the highest level. The commonwealth of 
learning is universal in character, and it is 
more so today than at any other time in 
the past, and we must keep all windows 
open to receive the fresh air of knowledge 
and truth from wherever it comes. 
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SOME ASPECTS 


Language Teaching 


HE teaching of languages in a multi- 
lingual country like ours is a very deli- 
cate and complex problem. The place- 
eneo languages in different stages of 
r ee ucational ladder is complicated and, 
Ime and again, has raised hot controver- 
gies among politicians, educationists an 
reformers. The complexity of the problem 
5 further intensified when emotionalism, 
2 ae and other considerations creep in 
ts e attempting to solve the problem. 
poorten phase in considering this ques- 
Si pe up at the time when the question 
me national language was on the anvil 
as le Constituent Assembly. Conflicting 
eet were expressed by the people inter- 
the 3 or engaged in education at the time 
aa ck Reorganisation Commission con- 
Stat d the redrawing of the boundaries 0 
ates mainly on a linguistic basis. Con- 


troversies in political and educational cir- 
cles ran high when University and Second- 
ary Education Commissions were engaged 
in suggesting suitable systems of higher and 
secondary education for the country. The 
whole question of the placement of langu- 
ages in school curriculum will be reviewed 
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again by the Education Commission which 
has recently been constituted to recommend 
a suitable system of education for the coun- 
try. This Commission is in a better posi- 
tion to suggest a satisfacto: solution to the 
language tangle as it is charged with the 
responsibility of reviewing the entire mat- 
rix of the educational system prevalent in 
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the country today. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that genuine efforts are made by edu- 
cationists to put before the Commission 
considered and congruent views on the sub- 
ject. 


Three Considerations 


There are three important considera- 
tions which must be taken into account in 
deciding the placement of languages in 
different stages of the educational ladder. 
A brief description of each one of them is 
necessary here to present a comprehensive 
picture of the situation, an understanding 
of which is desirable for analysing the 
operational factors. The three considera- 
tions are as follows : 


Geographic—Even after the re-organi- 
sation of the boundaries of the States main- 
ly on a linguistic basis, the States could 
not, under any circumstance, become mon- 
olingual. Mobility of population from one 
State to another within the Republic main- 
tains the multilingual character of the 
population in each State, although one 
language is dominantly spoken within its 
territory. As one proceeds towards the 
border areas, the people speaking the 
dominant language of the State decrease 
in number while the people speaking the 
language of the bordering States increase in 
number. The composition of the linguistic 
distribution of population in the fringe arcas 
becomes altogether so mixed that it some- 
times becomes difficult to discriminate bet- 
ween the territorial jurisdictions of any two 
States. Then, there are linguistic pockets, 
e.g., local regions of Urdu speaking popu- 
lation around Lucknow in Uttar Pradesh 
and Hyderabad in Andhra Pradesh. The 
situation becomes more complicated in 
metropolitan cities like Bombay, Calcutta 
and Delhi. Even in small cities, the popu- 
lation is increasingly becoming diverse in 
languages spoken by the people. Industri- 
alisation, commerce, distribution of Central 
offices and normal mobility of the people 
are the main reasons responsible for the 
growing diversity in the linguistic distribu- 
tion of the population. With the march of 
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time, the situation will become much more 
diverse. 


Citizenship—The area of man’s activi- 
ties is fast widening and he is increasingly 
becoming a world citizen. His interest in 
the world affair is sharp and lively. He is 
a member of the family, the local commu- 
nity, the local region, the State and the 
Nation. Human relations and the increas- 
ing Opportunities for communication amon 
these concentric communities from the loc 
to the international level demand a fami- 
liarity with the language spoken therein. 
Under these circumstances, a citizen is €x- 
pected today to know a group of langu- 
ages; the mother-tongue, the language of the 
family; the regional language, the national 
language and a world language. English, 
French, Russian, and German occupy such 
a position in the world today. These four 
languages are the minimum requisites for 
a person who has to communicate with the 
other people living in the four main concen- 
tric communities. It is, however, true that 
a vast majority of the people in our coun- 
try would not have opportunities to make ` 
use of the foreign language in their lives. 
Besides these four languages, claims are 
being constantly made that Sanskrit, the 
mother of all languages, should also be 
taught in the schools. Due to political 
reasons, it is also claimed that the North 
Indians should learn one language of the 
South in the cause of national integration, 
for in their case the mother-tongue, the 
regional language and the national langu- 
age are the same, i.e. Hindi. The validity 
or otherwise of such a claim will be dis- 
cussed later. At present, it is sufficient to 
mention that in deciding the number and 
the nature of languages which a student 
should study at the different stages of the 
educational ladder, pragmatic considera- 
tions will have to be taken into account. 


Educational—On the one hand, a person 
is expected to know the language of the 
concentric communities, on the other hand, 
it is considered educationally sound to 
allow him as far as possible to receive edu- 
cation up to the highest stage of the educa- 
tional ladder in the language or languages 
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of his own. An ideal position would be to 
provide education to a person through the 
medium of his own mother-tongue. It is 
only the difficulty of multilinguism i 
ing in this country that forces us to give 
education through the medium of different 
languages at different stages of educational 
ladder. It can be clearly seen that the 
geographic and citizenship considerations 
are }. conflict with the educational point 
of vcw mentioned above. Every multi- 
lingual country like ours faces such a tug- 
of-war between conflicting claims. A satis- 
factory solution, even in the face of such 
conflicting views, can be worked out if 
practical considerations decide the issue in 
a cool atmosphere. 


Keeping aside for the time being the 
regional considerations in respect of the 
North and the South of the country, it must 
be recognised at the outset that every citi- 
zen of our country should learn at least 
those languages which will be of practical 
use to him in later life. The languages 
which can lay claim on him are the mother- 
tongue, the regional language and the 
national language to correspond with the 
languages of the family and the local com- 
munity, the language of the State and the 
link language of the nation. “Every citizen 
must have full competency in eee 
understanding and writing the mother-ton- 
gue and the regional language which are 
normally the languages of his culture. The 
national language assumes the role of a 
link language and communication. An 
acquisition of its working knowledge is, 
therefore, imperative on the part of an 
ordinary citizen, barring those who would 
be engaged in its direct use in the Union 
agencies, State translation bureau, etc, The 
national language can be learnt in an inten- 
sive manner by such people who aspire for 
Such careers through special study of the 
subject in secondary and higher education. 


Three-Language Formula 


The logic of the claim that the North 
Indians should also study one language of 
the South is not sound. “As mentioned ear- 


oa by ay of leu pe a. 
avour is in respect 

It is in fact a demand to compensate the 
South which is required to learn Hindi as 
a national language. National integration 
can be successfully achieved by strengthen- 
ing the roit of te Mak ele ae 
soil of eve ol coun no 
other Prine. he as lin iste pain, 
tions are concerned. problem of 
national integration should be handled care- 
fully and intelligently in a direct manner 
rather than through indirect approaches. 
The three-language formula at the second- 
ary school stage is not desirable due to the 
following reasons - 


(i) It is doubtful whether a scant 
knowledge of a language which 
is of no practical value in daily 
life can wep, Bae 5 emotional 
integration. integration 
is something very deep which can 
be achi through developing 
psychological ties among the 
people of different 
a language can help in achieving 
this, it is the language spoken by 
all within the national frontiers. 
A scanty knowledge of one of the 
many languages of the South 
acquired a section of the 
people in another region, is not 
going to help much in this direc- 
tion. 


The students with a scanty know- 
ledge of the tbird language will 
lapse into illiteracy as little or no 
opportunities would be available 
to them for its effective use. This 
is also the experience in the coun- 
tries of the West where the stu- 
dents are required to study a 
foreign language. Due to lack 
of opportunities for its use in 
their daily life, the knowledge of 
the foreign languages learnt is 
reduced to the minimum. 

By eliminating the third langu- 
age, quite a reasonable time of 
the secondary school boys and 
girls can be saved and better 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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utilised for raising the standards 
of education which must receive 
An 


our immediate attention. 
effective way of improving the 
standard of education in our 


schools is by lightening the bur- 
den of heavy curriculum on the 
standards. For the same reason, 
Sanskrit should be excluded from 
our school curriculum. 


Position of English 


The most controversial language in the 
school curriculum is English. From time 
to time, very divergent views have been 
expressed for and against the inclusion of 
this language in the school curriculum and 
its position as a medium of instruction in 
higher education. It is fortunate that we 
have, more or less unanimously agreed that 
the mother-tongue should be the medium 
of instruction as far as possible up to 
secondary education, or in case it is not 
feasible in certain areas, the mother-tongue 
should be the medium in primary educa- 
tion and the regional language in second- 
ary education. In all such cases, the right 
of the child to receive his education through 
the mother-tongue has been recognised, 
even up to a limit of ten children in a 
class. The claim of English as a medium 
of instruction in secondary schools is un- 
sound, although a fairly large section of 
intelligentsia of our country prefer to send 
their children to English-medium schools. 
We are not concerned in this article with 
the medium of instruction in higher educa- 
tion. It is, however, partinent to point out 
that the regional languages should replace 
English as the medium of instruction in 
institutions of higher learning. Many of 
the universities in our country have already 
adopted regional languages for the purpose. 
It is unfortunate that there is a new move- 
ment in the country today to adopt English 
as a medium of instruction in these insti- 
tutions. It appears more reasonable to 
adopt Hindi in universities as the medium 
if one language is deemed necessary on an 
all-India basis. Hindi can and should 
replace English as medium of instruction 
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in higher education if the claim of the 
regional languages is found erroncous. 
As far as the teaching of English in 


schools is concerned, we should, as said car- 
lier, be guided by the practicability of its 
use in life and the oesihy of the stu- 
dent to learn it along with the other sub- 
jects, particularly at a time when the coun- 
try is seriously thinking to raise the stand- 
ard of education. There are some sound ar- 
guments against the inclusion of English in 
school curriculum as a compulsory subject 
for all. The arguments are : 


(1) There is no reason to make English 
compulsory for those who cannot be- 
nefit by its study in the school. A 
majority among the failures in second- 
ary school examinations fail in 
English, even though a substantial part 
of their study time in the school an 
in the home is devoted to English. The 
subject is a bugbear to a very vast 
majority of the Indian students. There 
were innumerable instances when 
students obtaining more than first class 
marks in other subjects miserably 
failed in English even in successive 
attempts. 


Due to over-occupation in the study 
of English, the students are not able 
to give sufficient attention to the study 
of other subjects which naturally 
results in poor attainment in them. 


About 70 per cent of our boys and 
girls do not go for higher education 
and are in some employment after 
successfully completing secondary edu- 
cation. For such a large group © 
students, English is of no practical 
use, barring a few who may be requir- 
ed to work in English-oriented institu- 
tions. The number of such institu- 
tions would naturally decline when 
English as a compulsory subject is 
increasingly eliminated from our 
schools. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) There is no justification to compel a 
student to offer English or any other 
foreign language who cannot attain 
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proficiency in the subject im thereby, 


cannot make its use in 


To a certain degree, the position of a 
language in the school curriculum is deter- 
mined by the position it holds as a medium 
of instruction in higher education, English 
is one such a language. Its persistence in 
the school curriculum as a compulsory 
subject is the direct result of the direction 
it constantly receives from the highest stage 
of the educational ladder. If regional 
languages are made the medium of instruc- 
tion in higher education and if the work 
in institutions and offices is run in our own 
lang zes, English is bound to occupy a 
realistic position in the school curriculum. 
The vicious circle has, therefore, to be 
broken at two points, namely, by gradually 
eliminating the position of ish as a 
compulsory subject from the school curti- 
culum and by gradually adopting the 
regional languages as medium of instruc- 
tion in higher education. 


The preceding discussion should not be 
misunderstood to mean that English has no 
place of importance in the school curricu- 
lum. Its position as a prominent foreign 
language must be secured. Other foreign 
languages should also be introduced in 
schools in view of their importance as 
vehicles of thought in science, art and 
literature and as media for establishing 
understanding and cultural relationships 
with prominent friendly countries and the 
new emerging nations. Russian, German, 
French and one or two African languages 
now have an equal claim in our school 
System of education. 


But there is no justification for any 
foreign language to be taught in the schools 
of another country as a compulsory sub- 
ject. Quite a large number of nations have 
built up their systems of education on their 
own languages and have advanced socially, 
economically and industrially shoulder to 
Shoulder with the English-speaking nations. 

e European group of countries, Japan 
and now China are good examples. We can 
also study and develop science and techno- 


ing due places to our own 
different stages of the system of education. 
One common argument strongly put forth 
by the advocates of English i 
minating English from 
compulsory subject, we would be nie. 
our educated youth from the treasure 
knowledge in science and technology that 
is stored in English books. The argument 
is not valid. 
science and technology stored in 
books can be made accessible 
also to our educated people who 
need it for research or for their fi 
study. Translation of outstanding 
in English, in science and techno! into 
Hindi, the Mopp that would be 

fairly well to the a ing for research 
or higher studies, will parti 
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before. A foreign language can be learnt 
conveniently and in less time when its 
knowledge is actually It is how 
an American, a French or a German who 
possesses the knowledge of his own langu- 


1 knowledge 
another foreign language by studying it for 
period of six to twelve months, generally 
side by side with his study or research. It 
is a better way to open to oneself the 
treasures of knowledge stored in different 
foreign languages than to remain confined 
to only one foreign vehicle of thought. 


Suggested Placement of Languages 

The stage is now set to the point of dis- 
cussing the placement of languages in 
different classes of the school. The place- 
ment of the languages alongwith the 
reasons is suggested as follows: - 


(1) The mother-tongue should begin 
from the class I ard should continue 
through the classes X, XI or XII in the 
case of high schools, higher secondary 
schools, or if one more year is added to it, 
respectively. 
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(2) The regional language should begin 
from class II and be continued to the end 
of the secondary course. The regional 
language should be started after the children 
have attained sufficient grounding in the 
mother-tongue during the first two years of 
schooling. 


(3) The national language, that is 
Hindi, should be taught from the class VI 
after completing primary education and be 
continued to the end of secondary educa- 
tion. The learning of the language for 
three years for a vast majority of the popu- 
lation in the country, who would be com- 
pleting their education through the four- 
teenth year according to the Directive Prin- 
ciples of our Constitution, should be enough 
for acquiring its working knowledge for the 
purpose of communication. The students 
who complete full secondary education will 
have an opportunity to study the subject for 
five or six years, as the case may be, for 
better proficiency in the subject. 


(4) English should be taught from the 
class IX on an elective and a voluntary 
basis. One pertinent reason to start it from 
this grade is that English should not be 
taught during the period of compulsory 
education as it would not be of any use 
or practical value to a very vast majority of 
the students. Alongwith English, Russian, 
German, French, may be one or two pro- 
minent African languages, advanced Hindi 
(for non-Hindi-speaking students) and South 
Indians languages (for Hindi-speaking 
students) should also be introduced. Out 
of these only one language has to be 
chosen. 


On the basis of his performance during 
the first year, a student may be advised 
whether’ or not to continue the study of the 
foreign language during the remaining years 
of the secondary course. He may be allow- 
ed to continue its study, if he so desired, 
even if the advice given to him was in the 
negative. Such a provision is very essen- 
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tial to provide an opportunity to a student 
to have a trial of the study of a fore 

language for a year to explore his potentia~ 
lities and interest in the subject. If a 
student leaves the study of the (oral 
language of his own or on the advice of the 
school and has later a mind to do so for his 
personal interest or in the interesti 
of his further education or the vocation he 
is engaged in, he can pass in it as an addi- 
tional subject in the examination. 


(5) The placement of the third langu- 
aze have already been suggested in the 
preceding pages. It should not be made com- 
pulsory in secondary education. The South 
Indian languages may be one of the pres- 
cribed subjects alongwith foreign languages 
and advanced Hindi as indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. 


(6) The marks obtained by a candidate 
in a foreign language, advanced Hindi or a 
South Indian language should not be count- 
ed in the result of the secondary school 
examination. He should be simply declar- 
ed to have passed or failed in it at the exa- 
mination. There are likely to be a large 
number of students who would prefer to 
study advanced Hindi or a South Indian 
language in place of a foreign language 
an will have certain ee advantal 
in life. 


It is becoming evidently clear that the 
placement of languages in the school cur 
riculum is not in consonance with the 
changing socio-economic conditions in the 
country. Outmoded ideas specially in res- 
pect of English still persist in the changed 
Indian conditions. It is now a high time 
that we take some bold steps in giving due 
recognition to our own languages in the 
system of education which should be in 
creasingly made Indian in character while 
retaining the good old values which have 
been passed to us from generation to gene- 
ration. No system of education can thrive 
well until it takes deep roots in the native 
soil of the country it serves. i 
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Teacher Education for 


Secondary Schools 


AT present we have in this country, by and 
large, two types of secondary schools: 
high schools and higher secondary schools. 
The training of teachers for these two types 
of secondary schools could be a bit differ- 
ent from what it is at present. At present, 
we have, on the whole, about one year’s 
training programme which is traditional 
and mainly theoretical. Some of the course 
contents seem to impart to the prospective 
teachers neither practical skill, nor proper 
outlook for teaching in the schools. 


For the high schools where there are 
only ten classes I would consider a four- 
year integrated programme of teacher edu- 
cation commencing after high school. In 
this integrated programme both academic 
and professional subjects should be taught 
concurrently. Such an integrated pro- 
gramme will be more useful for the follow- 
ing reasons : 


l. We may attract some really good 
talent in the teaching profession when 
we enrol them for the preparation as 
teachers in the second or third year 
of the degree course which will be of 
four years’ duration after high school. 
We know very well that the candi- 
dates who go to training college after 
having obtained the Bachelors or 
Master’s degree are generally the 
frustrated lot who have failed to find 
a more lucrative profession and are 
drawn to teaching as the last resort. 
These graduates are already set in 
their attitude towards the teaching 
profession and are, by and large, 
motivated by economic gain or for 
finding employment. 


2. In the four-year programme of teacher 
education after hi school when 
prospective teachers will be enrolled 
in the second or third year of their 
degree course, it will be easier to 
inculcate in them proper attitude 
towards teaching by “catching them 
young” as it were. 


Uday Shanker 


3. These prospective teachers will know 
that they will get a job in a school 
after 4 years’ preparation (instead of 
spending 5 years, as at present). It 
is hoped that better candidates will 
come forward for teacher training 
despite poor scales of pay. 


The four-year period after high school 
will be adequate for the training of high 
school teachers if we do away with the un- 
necessary topics in the professional course 
and utilise the time more judiciously and 
carefully. Reduction in the period for 
teacher preparation from five years, as at 
present, to four years may be criticised by 
some academically minded people. They 
may argue that we should not lower our 
academic excellence because a more highly 
qualified person is likely to be a better 
teacher. This argument may be justifiable 
and one can partly agree that a more quali- 
fied person with greater depth in his subject 
area may prove to be a better teacher. But 
we should, in this country, be less utopian 
and more practical. When for American 
schools which have twelve years schooling, 
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a four-year preparation after high school is 
considered enough, why not in this country 
when we have high school up to 10th grade 
only? I therefore feel that a four-year 
programme should be enough provided the 
time is spent judiciously and carefully. This 
is also desirable from a practical point of 
view. Education is to expand tremendous- 
ly in coming years and more and more 
teachers will be required. The suggested 
four-year period will help us turn out more 
and more teachers. In America over a 
century the period of teacher preparation 
for secondary schools has changed from one 
year to two years and from two years to 
three years and from three years to four 
years, 


Every teacher should specialise in one 
subject which he would be required to 
teach to almost all the high school classes 
as a specialist. He may offer another school 
subject as a minor in order to fill up a gap 
in the school time table. In addition to 
one major and one minor school subject 
which he will teach in a school, the candi- 
date may be required to have proficiency 
in English and the regional language and 
need not be forced to take up subjects as 
at present. The professional subject in the 
simplified and well-digested form is also 
to be covered in a systematic manner during 
these four years. A committee of educa- 
tional experts can finalise the syllabus 
which should be adequate to give the pros- 
pective teacher essential knowledge about 
the work of teaching and the practical skill 
in teaching the school subjects. Attempts 
have been made in the past in this country 
(as in the Bangalore Conference of Prin- 
cipals of Training Colleges some time back) 
to re-examine and to recast the courses 
for teacher training. Too much of psycho- 
logy, philosophy of education, history of 
education, and too many theoretical lec- 
tures on methods of teaching etc. could be 
eliminated keeping only the most essential. 
I had an occasion to examine the course 
contents in many American teachers col- 
leges, university schools of education and 
was impressed by the simplicity of the sylla- 
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bus and by the absence of unnecessary 
theoretical course contents. These courses 
were a part of the syllabus for the Bache- 
lor’s degree which could qualify them to be 
teachers in secondary schools. 


We in this country can have in a similar 
fashion a B.A./B.Sc. degree in education in 
which both academic and professional work 
could be combined in an integrated manner 
and the professional courses could be a 
part of the requirements of the degree and 
not on top of them. This B.A./B.Sc. 
degree in education should be considered 
at par with ordinary Bachelor’s degree in 
arts or science for qualifying a candidate 
to go in for his Master’s degree in the 
subject which was his major. He should also 
be at liberty to go in for any competitive 
examination like any other graduate, for 
there should be no compulsion to be a 
teacher. 


Practice teaching is the core of profes- 
sional preparation for a teacher and about ~ 
eight weeks’ practice teaching, under the 
supervision of an experienced school 
teacher, seems advisable. The classroom 
teacher should guide the teacher-pupil in 
his lesson plans and should carefully watch 
the lessons for proper evaluation and guid- 
ance. The college professor may exercise 
overall supervision over all the candidates in 
the practising school but it is the class 
teacher alone who can supervise the les- 
sons better. 


For what has been suggested above, it is 
essential that teacher training is conducted 
in the premises of teaching universities or 
well-established arts/science colleges and 
not in separate institutions called training 
colleges, as at present. The reasons for 
this innovation apart from other ccnsidera- 
tions, are financial too. We are a poor 
people and yet wasteful too. Lot of funds 
are likely to be saved in not having entire- 
ly separate buildings for training colleges 
and separate libraries, furniture, equip- 
ment, playgrounds, separate ministerial and 
other staff, as many of these facilities al- 
ready exist in an university campus or in 
any well-established arts/science college. 
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The academic work could be handled by 
the members of the various faculties of 
arts and science and professional work 
could be easily attended to by the faculty 
of education which could be organised in 
the form of a school of education or depart- 
ment of education with an educationist as 
the dean or director. Such an integrated 
work in academic and professional subjects 
on the same premises of one institution 
has the advantage of providing the prospec- 
tive teachers better chances of broadening 
their outlook by participation in various 
activities and programmes going on there. 
The separation of academic and profes- 
sional learning seems artificial because 
whatever has to be taught in schools has to 
be learnt alongwith the methods of teach- 
ing. There is to be some sort of profes- 
sionalization of contents in teacher prepa- 
ration ‘as emphasized some time ago by 
Professor W. C. Bagley of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He emphasised that the prospec- 
tive teacher should learn the subject mat- 
ter with an attitude that he will be requir- 
ed to teach it and that while learning it he 
should also know, to an extent how to 
teach it. Such a point of view, useful as 
it is, can only be practised if academic 
learning and professional preparation pro- 
ceed simultaneously. This is possible only 
if our professional training schools are 


Moral Education 


A N education which aims at cultivating in 
the individual habits of right conduct 
is termed as moral education. In the Indian 
vernaculars this is known as naitik shiksha, 
ie. an education which trains the individual 
in the appropriateness of things. This 
term appears to be more suitable and ex- 
planatory than its English equivalent. 


located in the same institution where acade- 
mic learning is imparted. This is a new 
idea for us in this country, but worthy of 
serious consideration 


The four-year programme after high 
school for teacher preparation is essentially 
for high schools. For higher secondary 
schools, however, there should be about 
five years programme for teacher training. 
For higher secondary schools as is experien- 
ced all over, it is difficult to secure 
services of trained M.A./M.Sc. as obviously 
nobody is attracted after about seven years 
preparation to the teaching posts having 
poor grades. So far higher secondary 
schools graduates could be enrolled for a 
training programme running over one aca- 
demic session and ihe two summer vaca- 
tions before and after the academic session. 
In. this period of about 14 months essen- 
tial professional preparation as required for 
high school teacher could be organised but 
the major part of the time should be 
devoted to giving the candidates further 
depth in their major school subjects ap- 
proximating to the M.A. (Previous) work. 
After this training, both academic and pro- 
fessional, the masters of art science degree 
in teaching or M.A.T. could be awarded 
which should qualify these candidates to 
teach in higher secondary schools. 


It is difficult to determine precisely the 
propriety or otherwise of human actions 
done under varying circumstances, at 
different places and changing times. To 


~ ES a es 
K. L. Gandhi 
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Aristotle, a great moralist, slavery was uite 
just whereas in the context of modern 
thought, it is highly immoral. The same 
thing can be said about the caste system 
in the Hindu society also. In fact, there is 
no unanimity of thought even about what 
are known as universal values like truth and 
honesty. To Gandhiji truth was the rock 
bottom of all actions—even in politics 
whereas to his contemporary _ politicians, 
not truth but expediency waš of paramount 
importance. 


Definition 


People have tried to define morality in 
numerous ways. Some of them say it is 
conformity to conventional moves, some 
describe it as faithful adherence to reli- 
gious ideals, whereas others have spoken of 
it as adjustment to environments, develop- 
ing social usefulness and so on. These 
definitions, however, are not comprehen- 
sive enough to explain the concept. If 
adherence to conventional moves were the 
only yardstick for morality, Tilak’s slogan 
‘Freedom is our birthright’ which was so 
unconventional in his own days, would not 
be moral. Likewise, if subservience to the 
religious ideals is the guide-line in the field 
of morality, the numerous challenges thrown 
by science to the religious dogmas would be 
nothing but immoral. A moral act may be 
termed as a good act, which has en 
defined as “one which creates as many and 
as worthy satisfactions as possible for as 
many people as possible over as long a 
time as possible.” True morality is thought, 
word and action manifesting themselves in 
unison and for the welfare of the maximum 
possible number. 


Individual and Social Norms 


Whatever the definition of morality anc 
whatever its measuring rod, one thing is 
undisputed that in the ultimate analysis, the 
impact of one’s action on the human society 
—impact on its social, religious, political 
and other ideals—forms the basis for 
deciding whether an act is moral or other- 
wise. Any programme of moral educa- 
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tion, thus, must take full cognisance of the 
social norms and mould the educand 
accordingly. The Ministry of Education 
is understood to be working on a pro- 
gramme of moral education. The draft 
programme includes inculcating in the indi- 
viduals habits of cleanliness, punctuality, 
simplicity, generosity, a sense of responsi- 
bility, impartiality, patriotism, right ambi- 
tion, love for freedom, truth and beauty 
besides a number of other character traits 


which form a comprehensive and a long 
catalogue. Some of these habits may 
appear to be personal attributes rather 


than having any far reaching social effect, 
but truly speaking. man is so much of a 
social being that there is hardly any gulf 
between the individuals and the social 
values and interests. Every habit and act 
of the individual influence the community 
around and vice-versa. 


Immoral Behaviour—Causes 


Before we consider ways and means of 
inculcating moral habits among the stu- 
dents of schools and colleges, it would be 
worthwhile to examine various causes 
which impel one to violate canons of 
morality. 


Bad inheritance and psychological per- 
sonal reasons apart, there are some com- 
monly accepted causes for the general moral 
deterioration and impure social climate. 


Aristotle once said, “One may err in 
many ways, but be right in only one, which 
is why it is easy to fail, but difficult to suc- 
ceed.” Difficult as it is to adhere to ethi- 
cal standards, abject poverty of the indi- 
vidual and exacting social ideals, particular- 
ly those which usurp individual’s freedom 
are many a time responsible for immoral 
behaviour of the individual. 


Advancement in science has given man 
unprecedented power which has made him 
vain. Sense of humility and regard for 
fellow brethren have been gradually dimi- 
nishing. Lack of emphasis on civic educa- 
tion and possession of power have made 
the individual corrupt, 
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On account of certain foreign influences, 
virtue in matters of sex has started vanish- 
ing rapidly. None is opposed to the satis- 
faction of instincts but proper discrimina- 
tion must be made between satisfaction and 
indulgence, 


Education has failed to inspire the indi- 
viduals to live up to high ideals. On the 
contrary it has, by and large, given words 
and arguments and shown him avenues to 
safeguard himself even when he is wrong. 


Imparting Moral Education 


The first question which confronts us is” 


whether it is worthwhile to impart moral 
education when ethics is subject to change 
with time and place. Change is an in- 
evitable law of nature; but this fear should 
not prevent us from transmitting something 
to the younger generation. We did not stop 
teaching Newton’s laws of motion for fear 
that one day an Einstein would displace 
them. Moreover, as we walk along the corri- 
dors of Indian history and culture and study 
the change which the values held aloft in the 
past in this country have undergone, we 
find that the changes are slow and some- 
time there is no change except that of an 
interpretation. Therefore, fear of change 
is not a valid excuse for not imparting 
moral education in schools and colleges. 


The first step towards moral education 
would be to place proper emphasis on civic 
education along with education on arts and 
scientific subjects. In the process of edu- 
cation, the finer side of the individual must 
not lag behind his intellectual growth. For 
this purpose the educational curriculum 
should have a proper blending of sciences 
and arts. 


_ Many of the immoral acts which the 
individuals do, arise from their excessive 


attachment to material things and slavish- 
ness to carnal desires. The ideals of cha- 
rity and chastity have not yet been alienat- 
ed from the minds of the people of thi 
country. Though lying withered at this 
ame, these have a great potentiality, to 


blossom forth once again provided 
tion shows the way by em 
ideals. 


If something worthwhile is to be 

ed, it is necessary to develop in the young 
minds respect for certain ideals. In 
days of yore, religion was an a 
part of man’s life and God was his highest 
ideal to be cherished for. Science has dis- 
placed this ideal and man has not succeed- 
ed in replacing og any other ideal which 
may be sray vating. God may not be 
a reality, but His true worship pris ll 
finest qualities in man. Unless the i is 
revived or replaced by some other equally 
exalting, it would be difficult to revive 
moral standards, Truth, honesty, selfless- 
ness and other such like values would 
gradually lose all weight. Why should not 
one be selfish rather than selfless unless the 
latter promises him ing worthwhile 
which may be God or anything else equally 
great? 


India is wedded to secularism; therefore 
there might be some difficulty in making a 
icular religi a l subject; 
ut this ty can be overcome by 
making the child to elect one of the two or 
three optional religious studies, or by intro- 
ducing the study of the Din-e-Ilahi type 
of religion, which may draw inspiration from 
varied sources. Whatever be the type of 
religious study, it would have to be proper- 
ly planned and scientifically im and 
its moral aspect will have to be suitably 
emphasised. 


Children and adults should be taught to 
hold high the ideals of love for the coun- 
try, love for the mankind and above all 
love for all living beings rather than the 
satisfaction of baser instincts. Unless 
education succeeds in the process of subli- 
mation, no moral standards are possible. 


Besides, moral education can be given 
through various school subjects also. For 
example in an arithmetic class students 
could be asked to find the averages of 
prices of foodstuffs in normal times and 
compare them with the averages in times of 
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‘war when hoarding is very common. 
‘After the mathematical solution of the sum, 
the social aspect of the problem may also 
be discussed. Similarly after studying a 
biography or a book of fiction, students 
may discuss strong and weak points of 
different characters and their (readers’) 
reasons for liking or disliking them (charac- 
ters). This would indirectly but all the 
same effectively provide the teachers with an 
opportunity to mould the character of their 
students. 


Periodical self-assessment by the indivi- 
duals, of their own actions and the teachers’ 
example tremendously help in achieving 
quick and lasting results. Properly super- 
vised students courts in schools and colleges 
which may give verdict on the conduct of 


Craft Education 


Toa; there is a great need for making 

our education realistic, functional and 
related to the requirements of the society. 
Traditional forms of education have given 
way to new trends and patterns. Today 
education is progressively becoming univer- 
sal and as such should help the large masses 
in training towards suitable employment. 
The rapid development in the field of 
science, industry and technology have am- 


their colleazues would also go a long way 
to eliminate delinquent behaviour amongst 
students and to that extent the need for 
increasing public courts might be propor- 
tionately reduced. 


Morality is not a mere intellectual equip- 
ment, nor is it a mere faith in a set of 
values; first and last it is the living of the 
cherished ideals. Therefore besides intel- 
lectual training, schools and colleges must 
provide for a number of extra moral activi- 
vities such as games, dramas, and hobbi-s 
etc. The more adequate and planned pro- 
vision a school makes for the outlet of indi- 
vidual’s surplus energies by giving due 
importance to the leisure time pursuits in 
its curriculum, the sounder the foundations 
it lays for the growth of a healthier society. 


ply indicated the importance of technical 
and craft education. 


Educational thinkers from Pestalozzi to 
Gandhiji and various bodies like *Unesco 
and Central Advisory Board of Secondary 
Education** have all recommended craft 


S. G. Mathur 


fw study conducted by the International Bureau of Education, Geneva has shown the importance given 
y many countries to craft work as it leads to (i) character training, (ii) developing wholeness, (iii) social 
training, (iv) creative training, and (v) utilitarian and vocational guidance aspects of training etc. 


**The 30th session of the Central Advisory Board of Education recommended for ‘‘semi-professional 
and vocational training...provision of workshop per two million of population for training carpentry, 
smithy and general engineering practice....to provide manual training as part of general education... and , 
facilities for terminal trade courses.” Shri M. C. Chagla, Union Education Minister while inaugurating 
National Board of Basic Education in Delhi on February 8, 1965 and giving his inaugural address at the 
Institution of Engineers at Lucknow in February, 1965 has also emphasised the importance of craft and 


technical education. 
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work as an essential feature of school edu- 
cation in one form or another. 


Failure to Implement Secondary Education 
Commission Recommendation 


The need was realised by the Secondary 
Education Commission of 1953, which re- 
commended craft as a compulsory subject 
in the core programme and diversification 
of courses. The scheme was not fully 
worked out and was introduced in a hurry in 
many schools. 


Since the prerequisites like : (i) Equi 
ment, tools and building space, (ii) suitable 
grants for raw materials and replacement, 
(iii) trained and qualified teachers in craft 
and (iv) suitable supervision and guidance 
by experienced persons, were not made 
available to the schools, an useful and im- 
portant movement of craft education failed 
to achieve the desired benefits. Today, any 
scheme of craft education is, therefore, 
looked upon with misgivings. 


Craft education, which is still in its in- 
fancy even in the advanced countries, 
should receive our careful attention in re- 
gards to its prerequisites and we should 
show patience in judging its performance. 


Modernisation of Craft and Production 
Work 


Training in craft work should be related 
to community needs. Handicrafts taught 
under Basic education should be replaced 
by realistic crafts of economic importance. 


Modern and industrial crafts like (i) 
wood work leading to furniture making, 
(ii) metal and low pressure welding, (iii) 
painting and decoration work, (iv) electri- 
city and radio repair, (v) leather and allied 
trades should find a place in urban areas. 


In rural areas crafts like repairs of agri- 
cultural tools and blacksmithy, masonry 
work, plumbing, tube-well and engine, 
should find a place along with modern agri- 
culture training. Masonry has a great poten- 
tial as large masses of villagers who migrate 


to cities to work as labourers and masons 
are in great demand both in the cities and 
in the villages. 


We should study the Russian pattern in 
this respect. 


Russian Pattern 


Russian educational policy according to 
1958 reorganisation observes : “The school, 
if it is to serve society well, cannot stand 
aloof from manual work, which must form 
an organic part of the a of ~~ 
school, . . .it is compulsory for all pupils re- 
gardless of their occupations and spheres of 

orga- 
leads 


intellectual activities. ... properly 

nised and blending of manual work 

to harmonious development of children’s 
personality according to modern psychologi- 
cal theories. . . .the school is brought in real 
contact with life by combining teaching with 
production work... .and training in ation 
building.... the students will not roam 
aimlessly in search of employment after pas- 
sing school.” 


Manual work is given 15 per cent of 
total time at junior school level and 33 per 
cent of total time at senior level. Students 
go to factories for two days in a week and 
help in production and at the same time 
Joam and earn wages ing to their 
work. 


American Example 


In the U.S.A., industrial arts is an impor- 
tant mme both at junior and senior 
school levels. Students can produce items of 
utility and acquire skills of high 
which our students even at polytechnic level 
are unable to acquire. 


Modern subjects like electronics and 
plastics are being included in craft work. 


Craft and Vocational Education 


Craft work should now lay emphasis on 
acquisition of saleable skills. Skills should 
be acquired through the production of sal- 
eable items. Wages should be calculated for 
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the items sold and paid to the students 
This will work as : 
(i) a great motivating force in the 
learning process; 
a medium to promote creativity 
and problem solving; 
(iii) helpful finance to needy students 
for their pocket expenses. 


helpful in vocational training. 


(ii) 


(iv) 


Prerequisites for Production 


Craft can be a sound vocational (help- 
ful vocational) training and useful produc- 
tion can be organised if attention is paid 
to the following details : 


(i) Local raw materials are properly 
explored and exploited. 


(ii) Modern techniques in welding, 
painting etc. are used to make 
goods competitive and use of 
labour saving machines. 

(iii) Bulk purchase of material and 
provision of revolving funds. 


(iv) New creative designs. 


(v) Production should be scheduled 
with community/seasonal needs. 


(vi) Government should patronise the 
cot aga for their school/hostel 
needs. 


(vii) Employment of skilled workers to 
help in production and guidance 
by trained teachers. 


Economics of Craft/Production 


_ Let us now examine whether craft train- 
ing programmes in schools can be self-sup- 
ri Let us examine this mathemati- 
cally : 


Let ‘a’ represent the amount invested by 
adult society, ‘b’ the income from crafts 
produced by students, ‘p’ the capital re- 
quired to meet the cost of educational ap- 
paratus and ‘q’ the recurring expenditure 
on salaries and maintenance. Then 


a+b=p+q 
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If it is desired that ‘b’ the income from 
craft should meet the recurring expendi- 
ture ‘q’, then q=b. 

But in practice, specially in the begin- 
ning of the programme, ‘q’ would be greater 
than ‘b’; q—b=x where ‘x’ is the deficit. 
We can however strive to reduce ‘x’ progres- 
sively by fixing increasing targets of produc- 
tivity, which in turn may also be a measure 
of group assessment of performance. 


Economic of One Article Produced 


Let us now examine mathematically the 
economics of one article produced : 


Let ‘w’ represent the cost of material 
used and ‘x’ for the material wasted during 
the production. Let ʻO’ be the overhead 
charges for the use of machinery and power 
etc. Then cost of production may be 
w+x-+o=c, 

Selling price ‘S’ can be fixed at e+tXi 
where ‘t’ is the time spent and ‘i’ the incen- 
tive wage per unit time. The selling price 
‘S’ of a similar item produced in the market 
by a craft man can be represented by 
S’=w'-+-x’+-0’-++t’xi’ (using the same sym- 
bols). Now to make our goods competitive 
S=S’, since 

w+x is greater than w’+x’ and 
t is greater than t’; 
i should be less 7. 


But if the work is properly planned it 
may be nearer the full wage i’ and may 
contribute towards midday meal, pocket ex- 
penses. 


But in the market goods are sold at a 
higher price allowing for profits of middle 
man which may be represented by m while 
in the school-produced goods, if properly 
arranged, the middle men’s profit can be 
avoided. Ultimately it can be said that S is 
less than +m. 


Hence goods produced in the school can 
compete in the market. 
Cooperation 


The Indian youth by tradition has been 
a failure when it is a question of team work 
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and he gives more importance to the indi- 
vidual rather than team approach as given 
in the western industrial nations, Craft is 
bound to provide an example of successful 
team work, This be kept in 
view while organising the programme, 


Present Position and Suggestions 


Craft education, taking its wider bg ro 
tation, has been running under the fi 
ing programmes in our country. 


(i) Basic school (both at junior and 
senior levels). 
(ii) As a compulsory core subject in 


multipurpose schools. 

(iii) Technical (both junior and 
senior) where work in wood and 
metal shop is an important sub- 
ject. 

(iv) Vocational and trade schools, 
where wood and metal work 
aa forms a basic craft or allied 
c 


(v) Employment preparatory streams 
of multipurpose schools. 


(vi) Youth Vocational Centre—a 
pilot project of Unesco. 
(vii) Teacher training institutions 


where craft is taught either as a 
hobby or as an optional subject. 


(viii) Art and craft institution. 


Present State of Confusion 


In addition to the lack of ne 
discussed earlier, a surve per by 
author has revealed that the foll 
tors are responsible for the confi a 
ture of craft in our ordinary schools : 


(i) Provision of only one period (of 
35 or 40 minutes) a day in time 
table in place of 3 continuous 
periods. is results in waste of 
time and no work. 

(ii) A t of 50 paise stu: 
dent ee month E tidtculously 


low to provide even a small frac- 
tion of raw material—hence no 
training. 


(iii) Shortage of tools, equipment and 
Space, resulting in over: 
in classes (facilities for 8 or 1 
students are shared by 30 or 40) 
and thus indiscipline and ineffi- 
ciency. Work in ew to match 


(iv) No i ance is gi exami- 
mport given by 


it is just an extra 
return for the students. 


ne 
f 
4 


(v 


resu 
in professional demoralisation, 
(vi) Lack of 


(vii) Lack of supervision 
ed persons having 
ing. 


The above ts need attention both 
headmaster and 


the level of and 
the level of the State. 


> en ee 


should be looked into car ‘al Oe 
availability of the prerequisites ensured. 


Followin ns should be fully 
worked se and introduced urgently : 


be set up wor ait 8 AF lay 
down the on 
implementation. This could be 
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cil for Technical Education and 
such other similar bodies. 

In every State, a trained deputy 
director should be put in charge 
of this programme. A central 
cell should arrange purchase of 
equipment, tools and costly raw 
material. Suitable grants should be 
made for the purpose. In the 
beginning persons with engineering 
background may be utilised for 
these duties. 

In every district or region, a 
regional inspector should give 
guidance and advice on the spot to 
the schools in respect of lay-out of 
shops, installation of machines, 
project and production work as 
local headmasters neither under- 
stand nor help in the solution of 
these difficulties. 

Craft schools with adequate faci- 
lities should be opened in indus- 
trial districts and near- national 
projects and undertakings. Craft 
school programmes of inferior 
quality should be closed. The 
training should be coordinated 
with the need of the industry and 
arranged partly at their factories. 
This will provide employment to 
the students and trained persons 
to the industry. 


Craft programme both at middle 
and higher secondary stages should 
be given more time, say up to 20 
per cent of total time and craft 
introduced at 6th, 7th and 8th 
classes. Craft programme of Re- 
gional Colleges and N.C.E.R.T. 
should be adopted. 


Craft work should be organised 
on modern lines such as welding 
etc. and project method of teach- 
ing should be used to promote 
creativity. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


e (v) 


(vi) 


Craft Teacher Education Programme 


There is a great shortage of trained craft 
teachers and hardly 5 per cent of the exis- 
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ting teachers have suitable training. Present 
teachers are available from the following 
sources and their defects are mentioned 
against each. 


(i) Teachers with I.T.I. training : they 
are deficient in craft skills, gene- 
ral education and education psy- 
chology and techniques. 


Teachers who have no institution- 
al training but who have ex- 
perience in the trade : they also 
suffer from the defects mentioned 
in (i) above. 


Teachers who have completed 
9 months craft teacher education 
courses from a few institutions of 
this type: Such teachers lack 
skills in the craft and duration of 
these courses should be increased. 


Training programme for craft teachers 
should be given urgent attention since it 
forms the backbone of the whole pro- 
gramme. Earlier programmes have failed 
because of the inadequate training of 
teachers. Teacher training programme 
should contain the following elements : 


(i) Development of skills in two or 
more subjects/crafts. 


Training in education psychology 
and modern techniques of teach- 
ing skills. 

(iii) Sound general education. 

(iv) Command of language. 


The courses should be patterned as 
under : . 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(ii) 


(i) 4 or 5 year courses leading to 
university degree in craft educa- 
tion. 

Short term courses of 1 or 2 
year duration to meet the imme- 
diate needs but these students 
should have the facilities of fur- 
ther education. 


Summer schools should be orga- 
nised for the present teachers 
during the summer vacations. 
Students should be allowed to 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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complete Degree courses by at- 
tending appropriate number of 
summer courses on the American 
pattern. Such students will be 
more useful. 


Student should be given stipend to at- 
tract better talents and grades of teachers 
should be brought at par with industry. 


State Institutes of Industrial Education 


At present only Regional Colleges of 
Education are training craft teachers. If the 
programme is to be made a success, supply 
of trained teachers should be adequate to 
meet the needs. To augment the supply 
State Institutes of Industrial Education 
should be started in every State on priority 
basis, under suitable governing boards. In 


the beginning these institutes can be started 
near polytechnics so that the facilities can 
be shared. These institutes can train 
teachers for craft and vocational training. 
Such institutes are very necessary to pro- 
duce good quality teachers as the present 
output of the Regional Colleges, although of 
good quality, is limited and cannot meet 
the full demand. The enrolment in these 
institutes should be planned to meet the 
needs of the State. 


Conclusion 


Let us remember craft education is 
sound by itself and the investment on this 
charge will bring the desired return. 
Teacher training should receive immediate 
at along with the other steps outlined 
above. 


Student Indiscipline 


Ç TUDENT indiscipline has been menac- 

ing our educational institutions for 
quite some time, but the steps taken to 
combat it are inadequate. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the students continue to 
indulge in anti-social and anti-educational 
activities. The educational institutions are 
blamed for this state of affairs. However, 
it is wrong to blame them alone. They can 
do nothing till the society extends its co- 
operation in purging out the seeds of dis- 
content and unrest among them. Many of 
the factors which make the students’ 
behaviour irrational and irresponsible, have 
social origin and, therefore, it is the society 
alone which can -play a vital role in eradi- 
cating the malady. 


The student unrest is an end-product of 
certain social, psychological and economic 
factors. These factors create unsettled 
conditions of mind among the students, 


make them suffer from tensions, conflicts 
and mal-adjustments. This j 

state of their minds results in undesirable, 
and unbecoming activities. How can we 
save our students from tensions ? How can 
we motivate them to Topea social values ? 
And how can we make better morally 
and spiritually? These are some ofthe 


S. S. Mathur 


questions for which an answer has to be 
sought by all of us. 


Student Unrest as a Result of Sociological 
Changes 


The changing pattern of the socio- 
economic structure of the society is one of 
the major factors responsible for the irres- 
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ponsible behaviour of the students. The 
society is now rapidly moving towards 
modernization. There is a cleavage in the 
joint family system. The number of the 
working women is rapidly increasing. The 
atmosphere in the homes is changing where 
everyone—the father and the son, the 
husband and the wife, the daughter and the 
mother are demanding equal status and 
equal freedom. These changes are occur- 
ing and yet they are being opposed by a 
substantial majority of the society. There 
are thus some built-in conflicts and tensions 
in the society as a result of a latent struggle 
between the forces of modernity and ortho- 
doxy. The youth is tempted to adopt the 
modern techniques of behaviour and yet he 
is chided upon and is called irresponsible, 
wayward and a person who has imbibed 
nothing from the culture of the land. In 
such a situation it is not the fault of the 
youth if he becomes restless and loses all 
respect for the society and its laws. The 
educational institutions can do a lot in 
providing him with a direction and purpose 
to reduce his tensions. But their efforts 
will fail if society does not extend its whole- 
hearted cooperation and help to them. It 
is the duty of the scciety to minimize the 
chances of conflicts and to make the transi- 
tion from orthodoxy to modernity as 
smooth as possible for its youths. Changes 
in social structure are bound to occur but 
the changes should be in keeping with the 
cultural heritage of this land. Instead of 
conflicts there must be a close integration 
between the culture of the land and the 
needs of the modern society. The changes 
should be the product of such integration 
rather than the product of hatred. In this 
connection Dr. Radhakrishnan, our philoso- 
pher-President has said : 


“In the history of every community a 
time comes when radical changes in the 
social order are obligatory, if the community 
is to exist as a living force, and continue to 
propres saan ease A great opportunity for 
social change is at hand for us. We must 
purge society of man made inequalities and 
injustices and provide for all, equality of 
opportunity for personal well-being and 
development. .. . . In India we cannot wipe 
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the slate clean, and write a new gospel on 
a virgin surface. Thus progress is an 
organic thing like growth of a tree... .we 
must cut the dead wood and caste away the 
withered past....Some of our institutions 
have become formidable obstacles to social 
justice and economic well-being, and we 
must strive to remove these obstacles, fight 
the forces which maintain superstition and 
transform the mind of the people.” 


Student Unrest as a Result of Deteriorating 
Economic Conditions 

The deteriorating economic condition of 
the people has made life in the community 
very difficult. The student community is 
also hit hard by the current of economic 
hardships. Owing to the expansion of 
educational facilities, a vast majority of 
students these days come from the middle 
and lower classes. Parents of such stu- 
dents find it extremely hard to support 
them. There are no avenues open to the 
students to earn while they learn. Their 
studies bring additional burden to their 
parents, who are otherwise not well-off. 
These students pressed from economic 
pressures all around, begin to suffer from 
frustrations and become anti-social in their 
outlook. They are annoyed with their 
parents, disgusted with their own living 
conditions and furious at the society which 
keeps them in such a state. This angry 
and frustrated outlook finds ventilation in 
anti-social activities. Any grievance 
(imagined or real) provokes them for an 
action against authorities, in a few cases 
even against those not directly concerned. 
The fact is that the seeds of discontent re- 
main preexistent in the student population 
and as soon as they find appropriate atmos- 


phere they sprout and begin to grow 
rapidly. 


Uncertain Future 


Another factor responsible for the student 
unrest is the feeling of insecurity which 
develops in them on account of the grim 
prospects which await them after their 
education. Most of the students in higher 
classes are aware that after getting their 
degrees or diplomas, they will have to wage 
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a grim struggle to get a job. The spectre 
of unemployment or under-employment 
makes chal pose sl days miserable and 
gloomy. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
steps are taken to give them adequate 
guidance as regards their future employ- 
ment. The society should provide social 
security to the youths and ensure that they 
do not suffer undue economic hardships. 
The wealthy persons in the community 
should award scholarships to the deserving. 
The industrialists and the business people 
should throw open part-time jobs for them. 
The community should put a premium on 
hard work and labour. It should inculcate 
among the youths an understanding that 
only hard work and labour can help them 
to tide over their economic crises and not 
the raising of the slogans, indulgence in 
agitations or creation of the disturbances. 


Student Unrest Fanned by the Politicians 


It has often been observed that whenever 
there is any agitation by the students in 
any institution, the society at large keeps 
itself aloof, It has just an attitude of a 
passerby towards the happenings on the 
road-side. But there are some others in 
the society who throw themselves actively 
in the struggle and they are the so-called 
politicians. They find an appropriate 
opportunity to fish in the troubled waters. 
They assume the leadership of the youths 
and exploit them to serve their own ends. 
The society knows it and yet remains a 
silent spectator. It is the time that saner 
sections of the society come forward and 
cooperate with the educational institutions 
in restoring order. Above all, let no 
political party be associated with the stu- 
dent movements. 


Loss of Sense of Values in the Society and 
Its Impact on Student Unrest 


As indicated above, the student unrest 
and indiscipline cannot be considered in 
isolation with the society or the community. 
As a matter of fact unrest in the present 
times is prevalent throughout the society. 
The ill-mannered behaviour of the students 
is a reflection of this unrest. Today’s society 
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ing state of black marketeers, 
night prosperity of the corrupt offic 
the unscrupulous industrialists ha 
resulted in the eclipse of the soc 
moral values, This all-round 
a the society must Se 
Is It is Vi necessary t are 
to inculcate KOGA moral and cultural val 
among the members of the society. 
children must be encouraged from the 
infancy to imbibe good values—those 
values which may uplift the humanity and 
create a high mo: atmosphere in the 


society. 


Today the society has begun to believe in 
a number of false values. One such false 
value in the educational sphere is the value 
attached to a degree or diploma. But for 
a degree or diploma, the society does not 
attach any value to the knowledge, scholar- 
ship, character and moral upliftment as the 
end-products of education. It feels that 
the goals of education are achieved if the 
students obtain some d a. It 
looks down upon those who have failed. 
A failed student is despised by all. He 
loses his ige in the society. If such 
students indulge in anti-social activities, 
then the fault is that of the society which 
puts so much premium on degrees. We 
must treat our passes as well as failures 
rationally. If one is poorer of intellect or 
has no interest in higher academic work, 
there is no reason to despise him. Let 
the society create a feeling that in it the 
failures have also their ‘place. ey can 
be useful members of the society if they 
use their talents wisely and for the good 
of the society. Life ħas its own ups and 
downs, its failures and successes. The 
failures should be taken up sympatheti- 
cally and they should be motivated for still 
harder work and a streneous effort, 


Some Other Psychological Factors Respon- 
sible for Student Unrest 


Besides the above mentioned factors 
which promote student unrest there are 
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some other vital psychological factors 
which need mention here. It is often 
alleged that the students indulge in eve- 
teasing and are often way-ward and irres- 
ponsible in their behaviour with the opposite 
sex. If we analyse this problem carefully 
we will easily come to the conclusion that 
this happens because the students have 
never been taught to respect the indivi- 
duality of our women-folk. In our schools 
the sexes are segregated at an early age and 
the students are never encouraged to mix 
with opposite sex with the result that sex 
becomes something secret to them. As soon 
as the boys see girls moving unchaperoned, 
their animal urges come to the surface and 
they behave in a rude and shocking manner. 
In absence of a moral education among 
them, there is no force which may restrain 
them from indulging in such activities. It 
is the society which should teach them how 
to behave with the opposite sex. A society 
where respect is shown to the opposite sex 
and where stress is on moral values will 
definitely overcome this evil. Exemplary 
punishment to the culprits and police vigi- 
lance, though very desirable, are not the 
permanent solutions of this malady. 


Women’s Role in Reducing Unrest Among 
the Students 


The woman in whatever role she is, a 


wife, a sister or a mother, can help a great 
deal in having a proper atmosphef in the 
home and therefore in the society. A 


woman’s first responsibility therefore is her 
home. Many a frustration is learnt at 
home and the broken homes turn out 
mal-adjusted youngsters. It is, therefore, 
of utmost importance that the women realise 
their obligation towards their homes. ‘The 
mother, the wife, the sister should develop 
such an atmosphere in the homes that the 
child develops a balanced personality. 
Let me repeat here a few lines from a great 
poet who said: 


“The Art of making the Happy Home 
Ist the finest of all Fine Arts 

And in life’s Drama, the Mother’s part 
Is the greatest of all great parts.” 


In the end it may again be emphasized 
that the problem of student unrest cannot be 
tackled by the educational institutions 
alone. The society must provide proper 
climate for its youths, though in the incul- 
cation of such climate the educational insti- 
tutions may contribute their utmost. 


NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


I may assume that the country will readily adopt Hindustani as the 


future national language of India... 


...The adoption of Hindustani as a. 


national language does not in any way affect the provincial vernaculars. The 
provincial vernaculars must be the medium of instruction in the primary 
schools of each province, with the addition of Hindustani as an All India 
language, the Hindus learning it in Deva Nagri and the Mussulmans in Urdu 


characters. 
be thrust upon him. 
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For the first four years of a child’s life, no other language should 
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ADVISEMENT AND REGISTRATION 
UNDER NEW COURSE SYSTEM 
by 
P.K, Jain 


Ove INSTITUTIONS of higher learning will 

play a major role in determining the 
destiny of this country, It is important that 
as a nation we carefully plan the training of 
scientists, scholars, technicians, and other 
leaders of the future. To make sure that 
the training provided by our colleges and 
universities yields maximum results, we 
need to be reasonably certain that the 
youngmen and women to be trained, are 
those who can profit from the various areas 
of advanced training open to them. 
Admission officers and registrars are con- 
cerned with the determination and imple- 
mentation of policies designed to ensure 
that the youngmen and women admitted to 
the universities benefit statisfactorily from 
the training provided by them. 


One of the unique features of American 
college education is its tremendous diversity. 
It would indeed be most difficult to find 
even two institutions that were quite alike 
in philosophy, tradition and operational 
techniques. It seems to me that we should 
be quite careful in taking techniques that 
seem to work for one college and attempt- 
ing to apply them without modification to 
other situations. The advisement and 
registration procedures followed by tradi- 
tional Indian universities, and the new 
universitics based on the Land Grant Pat- 
tern of Education are quite different. In 
the new system being followed, there are 
two important aspects : 


I—Advisment and 
Il—Registration 


I, ADVISEMENT 

Advisement means that a group of 
about 15 students of a college is assigned 
to a staff member, who is called students’ 
adviser. The role of adviser is to guide 
his students in registration and completion 
of academic work. These students are 
assigned to the adviser by the dean of the 
college. The registrar's office supplies in 
advance to each adviser a packet contain- 
ing the following material for each advisee: 

(i) A copy of the trimester time-table. 

(ii) A registration packet containing 
a set of registration cards (seven), 
each of a different colour meant 
for different sections viz. regis- 
trar, dean of the college, director 
SBS & H, dean students’ welfare, 
comptroller, adviser and one for 
student. 

(iii) Two copies of the student’s grade 
report for the previous trimes- 
ter—one to be delivered to the 
student concerned and another 
for the adviser. 

A few pertinent questions are : What are 
the basic elements of advisement? Is it 
flexible and adaptable to small colleges, 
large universities or both ? Is it of value to 
both small colleges and the large universi- 
ties? So, there are many questions which 
require consideration and answer. 

The primary object of advisement is to 
set up a system that will cut down the time 
spent at registration. 


Why Advisement ? 
If the registration under this system is 
compared with the traditional Indian 
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Universities where no such advisement pro- 
cedure is followed and several weeks are 
spent on this before the start of instruction, 
the following criteria may be used to judge 
the value of advisement procedures : 


(1) Are they such that proper 
emphasis is placed on the selec- 
tion of courses as an important 
part of the students overall 
degree programme and is- suffi- 
cient time permitted for counsell- 
ing and course election ? 


Are they such that proper use is 
made of Faculty members as aca- 
demic counsellors and not just as 
registration clerks ? 


Are they such that instruction 
can commence at the first class 


(3) 


meetings without disturbances 
arising from uneven teaching 
loads, inadequate classroom 


space, incomplete or non-existent 
class lists and similar interruptive 
elements ? 


_Thus advisement solves most of these 
difficulties. The salient features may be 
summed up as follows : 


(a) Permits an early inventory of 
enrolment which is valuable for 
equalising teaching loads and 
proper assignment of space. 

Makes possible necessary paper 
adjustments which can be made 
prior to the beginning of classes, 
e.g. any clashes with the time- 
table, classroom or courses. 


(c) Clears the deck for action so that 
it is easier to handle last minute 
emergencies which arise. 


Compels faculty and the students 
to do planning in advance. 


Role of Advisers 


Checking Advisees’ Registration: It 
involves checking of registration cards to 
ascertain that they are clearly and correctly 
filled out by the students, that the proper 
prescribed courses are included and there 
are no conflicts in hours. However, there 
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are special opportunities for advising and 
guiding students at this time. The out- 
standing students may be encouraged to 
take extra courses or special ones and those 
on or near probation can be checked to 
keep their work loads within their ability. 
Those who have failed in courses or carried 
lighter course loads usually require special 
attention as their study programmes must 
be worked out individually. 


Counselling : In addition to his role as 


adviser for registration most staff members 
should meet their advisees during each 
trimester. One or two routine conferences 
are desirable to become acquainted with 
the advisees and to make sure that they are 
‘on the job’. These may be scheduled as 
regular events each trimester. Special con- 
ferences are almost always necessary tO 
meet emergencies when advisees have 
special problems or troubles. These 
sessions may not always be pleasant but 
they are sometimes very important and they 
must be considered as essential part in the 
role of the adviser. 


Counselling has become a professional 
service in American universities. Trained 
counselling specialists are employed and 
made available to all students in the same 
manner as medical and health services. 
They are intended to assist with both 
academic and personal problems. No 
doubt they perform useful services for many 
students with problems. However, they 
are not a substitute for the advisers within 
the college and departments in which the 
students are studying for their professional 
careers. 


Adviser-Studeut Relations 


The relation between students, advisers 
and teachers is difficult to define but never- 
theless challenging and important. The 
answer given by an outstanding teacher and 
scholar in an American university is inspir- 
ing. He said, “I am just the oldest student 
in the class.” 


Another writer suggests: “The good 
teacher minimizes the difference between 
himself and his student.” These are over- 
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simplifications but they represent ideals to- 
wards which we should aim and they also 
serve as goals for the adviser. In this 
sense the adviser should become an elder 
brother or co-worker to his students. He 
will advise not only on subject matter and 
courses but also on career opportunities, 
personal problems and many other subjects. 


Many good teachers schedule a few office 
hours each week for students to call. In 
these sessions the students are encouraged 
to talk and advisers listen as much as they 
advise. As they come to know their stu- 
dents better, they in turn become better 
advisers. 


Advisers also check on their students by 
keeping themselves informed through 
reports from the dean’s office and the regis- 
trar’s office. In short, one may say that an 
adviser must be interested in his students 
as friends and future professional colleagues 
in order to do this task well. 


II. REGISTRATION 


One of the basic areas of responsibility 
of a registrar in Land Grant Institutions is 
to direct registration. This means the pre- 
paration of materials and facilities, the 
enrolment of students in classes, which for 
the student involves the selection of classes, 
gd them officially accepted, payment of 
ees and the preparation of class rolls and 
Telated student records, for the orderly 
beginning of instruction, 


The implementation of registration pro- 
cedure at the beginning of the trimester or 
term serves to relieve Faculty members of 
extra duties, shorten or eliminate waiting in 
line and cut down on schedule difficulties in 
maring instruction on time. It has also 
l c effect of enabling the college to register 
as enrolments with comparative ease and 

do much better advance planning. This 
Point is important in view of the unpre- 

icted increase of students in many colleges. 
m one of his talks Mr. Noble, a Registrar 
e an American university, emphasised the 
idea that registration procedures should be 
means to an end—that end being to bring 
order out of chaos in such a manner that 
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the all important instructional relationship 
between faculty and students can take place 
with a minimum of interference. 


The registration schedule mostly depends 
on the number of students. If the number 
is very large, the registration is spread over 
3 or 4 days and if the number is less, it 
can be completed in a shorter period 
the students are in thousands as in the Uni- 
versity of Illinios, (U.S.A.), the distribution 
of the schedule shall be best if the students 
are divided in alphabetical order e.g. 


A to D First Day 
E to H Second Day 
I to L Third Day 
M to Z Fourth Day 


The classification of students may also 
be done batchwise and I. D. number-wise : 


1960-61 Batch, First Day 
1961-62 Batch. Second Day 
1962-63 Batch. Third Day 
1963-64 Batch. Fourth Day 


But our experience at the U.P. Agricul- 
tural University is that 1,000 to 1,500 
students can be registered very easily in 
one day. 


The registration should be held at a 
central place in a big hall or a long corridor. 
Necessary stations and checkposts should 
be located in order to have a flow of 
students in an orderly manner and in a 
particular direction. Subsequent to advise- 
ment, registration is fixed and announced to 
the students. 


Preparation of Material and Facilities 


The registrar has the full responsibility 
of making arrangements for physical facili- 
ties and materials needed for registration. 
In doing so he must secure the cooperation 
of the other university officials. He must 
prepare all necessary registration forms, 
students’ rosters and distribute these to the 
instructors before registration starts. He 
must also inform the Dean of the College 
to depute sufficient number of academic 
staff to register the students e.g. one mem- 
ber of staff for one subject. 
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Mechanism of Registration 


Enrolment of students : The actual enrol- 
ment of students means no more than 
assignment to classes and the compilation 
of other activities necessary in order to 
certify the official registration of a student 
in a given trimester. It means that students 
go to the instructor concerned whose 
courses they have offered to register them 
in their respective courses. Here they 
produce 4 registration cards meant for the 
dean of the college, registrar, director 
SBS&H and the student. The instructor 
checks them, enters the student’s name on 
his class roll and signs the cards as a token 
of registration. In this way each student 
goes to each instructor concerned and gets 
himself registered. 


Payment of University Dues : After this 
the student goes to the fee counter located 
in the registration hall. Here he pays the 
D.S.W.’s dues, like food charges, cinema 
dues, etc. and deposits the D.S.W.’s card. 
D.S.W. signs ‘No dues Certificate’ on the 
back of registrar's card. Then he goes to 
the comptroller’s counter and pays the 
university fees. There he deposits the 
comptroiler’s card and the comptroller 
signs the ‘No dues Certificate’ on the back 
of the registrar’s card. 


After depositing the dues and the fees 
and obtaining ‘No dues Certificate’ from 
the comptroller and D.S.W., the student 
proceeds to the registrars counter where 
he deposits the registrar’s card, dean’s card 
and director’s card. The registrar affixes 


the seal ‘Registered’ on the back of the 
student’s card as a token of having com- 
pleted his registration. 


After depositing all the cards except his 
own copy of registration card, the student 
proceeds to the counter to get his identity 
card verified and attested by the officer 
concerned. The officer deputed for this 
purpose verifies before attesting the 
student’s identity card, whether the student's 
copy of the registration card bears the seal 
‘Registered’ on the back of his card as a 
token of having completed his registration. 


After completing his registration and 
getting his identity card attested, the 
Student proceeds towards ‘exit’. Here a 


check is again made about his registration 
and then he leaves the hall. 
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“ You educate a boy and you educate one person; you 
educate a girl and you educate the- whole family.” 
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SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Advance Action for Fourth Plan 


It has been decided to initiate advance 
action to ensure qualitative improvement 
in schoo! education during the fourth Plan. 
The programmes mentioned below are pro- 
posed to be undertaken as Centrally spon- 
sored schemes with 100 per cent Central 
assıstance. 


Teacher Training: It is proposed to 
create 20,000 additional training places for 
teachers at the elementary stage and 7,000 
additional training places at the secondary 
stage. This will meet the shortage of trained 
teachers in States which have at present a 


-low percentage of trained teachers. 


_ To clear the backlog of untrained teachers 
it has also been proposed to institute cor- 
respondence courses for elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 


Scheme of Correspondence Courses at 
Í proposed to 
institute a scheme of correspondence courses 
for students who have left studies at the 
elementary stage and who are keen to 
improve their qualifications. The Central 
Board of Secondary Education, Delhi, has 
already agreed to set up a centre as a pilot 
project. 


Junior Agricultural Schools : Advance 
action will be taken to divert in the fourth 
Plan about 4 lakhs secondary schools stu- 
dents to special courses in agriculture in 
institutions to be known as junior agricul- 
tural schools. This course will be of three 
years’ duration and is designed to train 
farmers in modern agricultural techniques. 


oundup of activities 
imistry of education 


Other Programmes > Programmes tO ¢s- 
tablish centres to train science teachers in 
the fabrication of simple science apparatus 
and to assist State Governments to organise 
training courses for school librarians will 
be undertaken. It is also proposed to 
undertake a fresh educational survev. 


Midday Meals Scheme in Primary Schools 


The scheme for providing midday meals 
to primary school children has been ini- 
tiated in West Bengal. Proposal to start the 
programme in Orissa has been received 
from the State Government and is being 
processed. 


State-wise Seminars on Programmes and 
Policies Regarding Girls Education 


With a view to educating public opinion 
for the spread of girls education, a scheme 
of State-wise seminars on programmes and 
policies regarding girls education has been 
taken up during the third Plan. Every year 
it is proposed to hold 22 seminars in the 
country. 


Publicity Programme for Women’s Educa- 
tion 

A film on girls education entitled “Who 
Seek the Light” has been produced by the 
Films Division on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education. The film was-shot in rural 
parts of Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. The 
central idea underlying the film is to present 
to the people in the country the necessity 
of educating girls. It has been released in 
the “Integrated Publicity Programme” of 
the Films Division. 
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Schemes of Assistance to Voluntary Edu- 
cational Organisations Working in the Field 
of Women’s Education 


Nine institutions were given grants 
amounting to Rs. 1,08,349 during the 
quarter ending December 31st 1964. 


Schemes of Assistance to Voluntary Edu- 
cational Organisations Working in the Field 
of Secondary Education 


Four institutions were sanctioned finan- 
cial assistance amounting to Rs. 28,310 
under this scheme. 


Assistance to Residential Schools 


The Ministry has a proposal to give grants 
to selected residential schools, in order to 
enable them to improve their academic 
and residential facilities, so that the merit 
scholars selected by the Government of 
India and others could use them. A budget 
provision of Rs. 4 lakh has been suggested 
during 1964-65. 


Delhi Secondary Education Bill 


The Delhi Secondary Education Bill to 
provide for better organisation and develop- 
ment of secondary education in Delhi was 
SEES in the Lok Sabha on December 


Central Advisory Board of Education 


The 31st session of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education was held at Bangalore 
from 9th to 12th October, 1964. The main 
items discussed related to special measures 
required to step up the enrolment of girls 
in the 6—11 age-group; targets of enrol- 
ment to be aimed at during the next Plan 
period; measures for improving standards 
of education at the elementary stage; 
scheme for improvement of quality in all 
secondary schools so as to bring them to a 
reasonable norm of efficiency and the 
special development of “quality” schools; 
the nature, extent and mechanism of diver. 
sification of education at the secondary 
stage; strengthening of science education: 
salient features of perspective planning for 
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higher education with particular emphasis 
to schemes under consideration for the 
fourth Plan; guiding principles for the 
fourth Five-Year Plan for speedy liquida- 
tion of illiteracy etc. 


Informal Meeting of Directors of Public 
Instruction/Directors of Education 


Informal meeting of the Directors of Pub- 
lic Instruction/Directors of Education was 
held on October 8, 1964 at Bangalore. 
The important items discussed by the con- 
ference were: (i) equivalence of school 
classes in different States and Union Terri- 
tories; (ii) common syllabus for the school 
courses; (iii) strengthening of school 
health programme; (iv) correspondence 
course for training of teachers; and (v) 
scheme of Vijnan Mandirs. 


National Awards for Teachers 1964-65 


This year 91 teachers (47 primary and 
44 secondary teachers) were selected from 
all over the country for the National 
Awards. Out of these, 89 teachers came 
to Delhi to receive the Awaid from the 
President of India at a function held on 


November 18, 1964 in Vigyan Bhavan, 
New Delhi. 
The awardee-teachers were treated as 


State guests. Besides a certificate of merit, 
the awardees received a cash award of 
Rs. 500 each. 


Social Education 


Development of Library Service in 
Delhi: A grant of Rs. 90,000 has been 
sanctioned to the Delhi Library Board for 
development of library service in Delhi. 


It has been decided to convert one of 
the Deposit Stations of the Delhi Public 
Library into a Community Library and to 
provide library service to one of the Mili- 
tary Hospitals. 


Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary Edu- 
cational Organisations in the field of Social 
Education : Seven grants amounting to 
Rs. 38,080 were sanctioned to institutions 


we 


Iya 
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for development of their activities in the 
field of social education and public libraries. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla 


The Indian Institute of Advanced Study 
Society which has been formed to set up 
the Indian Institute of Advanced Study at 
_the Rashtrapati Niwas, Simla was registered 
as a society under the Societies Registra- 
tion Act (No. XXI of 1860) on October 
6, 1964. Steps have been initiated to 
appoint the Director, Registrar, Librarian 
and other essential staff of the Institute. 


Allotment of Cement to Universities and 
Other Institutions 


Instructions were issued to the Regional 
Cement Officers, Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi 
and Madras Zones for the supply of 21,018 
metric tonnes to various universities and 
colleges in different Zones. 


Centenary Awards and J & K- Medals 


On November 27, 1954, a sum of 
Rs. 198.25 was sanctioned to Accountant 
General, West Bengal for the Master of 
Mint, India Government Mint Calcutta to- 
wards the cost, preparation etc. of the gold 
medals for the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. 


Reimbursement of Payment made by 
Universities Towards Honorarium, T.A. 
D.A. to Eminent Persons 


A grant was sanctioned to Bhagalpur 
University towards the reimbursement of 
the expenditure incurred by it on payment 
of honorarium, T.A. and D.A. to Dr. 
N. V. Gadgil for delivering a series of Jec- 
turers on Gandiji’s life and thought. 


Amendment of Banaras Hindu University 
Act, 1915 


A Bill further to amend the Banaras 
Hindu University Act, 1915 was introduced 
in the Rajya Sabha on 1-10-1964. It is 
now under consideration of the Joint Select 
Committee of the Houses, 


Indo-American Scheme for Low-priced 
Republication of Standard American Edu- 


cational Works 


Under this scheme 17 more titles have 
been republished. This brings the total 
number of books republished under the 
scheme to 135. 


Indian Scheme for Low-priced Republica- 
tion of Standard Educational Works by 
Indian Authors 


Under this scheme, the publishers con- 
cerned have furnished estimates in res- 
pect of four titles. These titles have 
been referred to the Controller of Printing 
for vetting before the Ministry of Finance 
is approached for the sanction. 


Indo-U.S.S.R. Cultural 
gramme, 1964-65 


In accordance with item 75 of the Indo- 
U.S.S.R. Cultural Exchange Programme for 
1964-65, a joint Indo-Soviet Board has 
been set up for considering the operation 
of programme for translation, adaptation, 
publication and distribution in India of 
standard Russian textbooks and cther edu- 
cational works. Secretary (Education) is 
the Chairman of the Board. Three Russian 
members, Prof. Shumovsky; Mr. Sonnoyski 
and Mr. Titaey are due to arrive in India 
for discussion in the first week of January, 
1965. 


The Russian experts Mr. Vasilieu, Head 
of the Department, Ministry of Higher & 
Specialised Secondary Education and Mr. 
Vladimirsky, Head of the Chair for Russian 
Language, Moscow State University have 
come to India on December 12, 1964 to 
advise and help the Ministry to set up an 
Indian Institute of Russian Studies in New 
Delhi from July, 1965. 


Rural Institutes 

Committees ; An Inspection Committee 
consisting of the representatives of the- 
National Council for Rural Higher Educa- 
tion, the Faculty Committee of the Post- 
Diploma Courses, the Government of Pun- 
jab and Ministry of Education has been 
constituted for the inspection of the 


Exchange Pro- 
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Kasturba Rural Institute, Rajpura, and to 

to the Ministry as to the adequacy or 
pe iadan of the physical and academic 
facilities available at Rajpura, in order to 
enable the Ministry to take a final decision 
on the question of continued recognition of 
the Post-Diploma Course in Rural Socio- 
logy and Community Development started 
by the Rural Institute during the current 
academic year, 


Another Committee, consisting of the re- 
presentatives of the Jamia Millia Islamia, 
Jamia Rural Institute, Ministries of Finance 
and Education and the University Grants 
Commission has been constituted to work 
out the details of the affiliation 
of the Jamia Rural Institute with the Jamia 
Millia Islamia. 


Future Set-up of Rural Institutes: In 
pursuance of the recommendations of the 
National Council for Rural Higher Educa- 
tion, a committee with Dr. D. S. Kothari, 
Chairman, University Grants Commission. 
as chairman, was set up by this Ministry 
to work out a detailed scheme for the rc- 
organisation of the Rural Institutes. The 
Committee in its first meeting held on 7th 
November, 1964, at New Delhi, inter alia 
recommended that three ‘Zonal Institutions 
of Rural Higher Education’ may be estab- 
lished, of which the existing Rural Tnstitutes 
if they so chose, may form constituent 
units, and these institutions maly be declared 
to be deemed as universities under Section 
3 of the U.G.C. Act. These Proposed ins- 
titutions may be called ‘Northern, Southern 
and Central Institution of Rural Higher 
Education,’ respectively. Accordingly, all 
the thirteen Rural Institutes were addressed 
with a view to ascertain their choice of the 
zonal institution, to which each would like 
to be affiliated. The Committee js due to 
meet again on February 16, 1965, to consi- 
der the matter. 


Recognition of Diplomas Awarded b the 
National Council for Rural Higher acs 
tion 

Post-Graduate Diploma in Rural Service 
and Cooperation : The Diploma has further 
been recognised by the State Government 
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of Punjab as equivalent to M.A. degree of 
a recognised university for purpose of ap- 
pointment to posts and services under it for 
a period of two years. This brings the 
total number of States, which have recog- 
nised this Diploma so far to six. 


The Post-Graduate Diploma in Rural 
Sociology and Community Development: 
Following the decisión of the Government 
of India, Ministry of Home Affairs, the 
State Governments of Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Pun= 
jab have also recognised this Diploma for 
two years as equivalent to M.A. degree of 
a recognised university for purposes of ap- — 
pointment to services and pests under them. — 


Diploma in Rural Services: This Dip- 
loma has been recognised by the State 
Government of Uttar Pradesh as equivalent 
to the first degree of a recognised university 3 
for purpose of recruitment to services and 
posts. under it. This Diploma has also 
been recognised by Gauhati University as 
equivalent to the first degree of a recog- 
nised university for purposes of admission 
to post-graduate institutions in certain 
specialised subjects. P 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Post-graduate Education 


The Board of Post-graduate Engineer- 
ing Studies and Research, at its fourth 
meeting held on 10-10-1964, selected, on 
the recommendations of its Regional Com- 
mittee, some new institutions for organis- 
ing post-graduate courses in various fields. 
In addition to the five Indian Institutes of - 
Technology, thirty eight institutions/univer-— 
sity departments will now be offering post- 
graduate courses with a total intake capa- 
city of over 1,500 students. 


The Board has accepted the recommen- 
dations of its Expert Committee on the 
pattern of M.Sc. Tech. Applied Physics ` 
courses and decided to make an assessment 
of requirements for all the proposals for 
starting Applied Physics courses at the post- 
graduate level, 3 
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Part-time Degree Courses 


The Central Government have approved 
a scheme of organising part-time 
courses for diploma holders 
industry and technical establishments at 
about 30 centres in the country, The cen- 
tres will be selected in consultation with 
the State Governments. There will be two 
centres in cach State. 


All India Board of Technical Studies in 
Engineering and Metallurgy 


The 18th meeting of the All India Board 
of Technical Studies in Engineering 
Metallurgy was held on the 23rd October, 
1964 at New Dethi. The Board decided 
that the National Certificate course in elec- 
trical communication engineering may be of 
three years duration, The Board also con- 
sidered the recommendations of the Auto- 
mobile Engineering Committee and 
that three years course leading to a diploma 
may also be introduced in the subject. 


All India Board of Technical Studies in 
Commerce 


A meeting of the All India Board of 
Technical Studies in Commerce was 
on the 28th October, 1964. The Board 
approved the draft syllabus for the B.Com. 
Deeree course and the model! scheme and 
svilabus for the diploma in commercial 
practice course. 


Chemical and Chemical 
Technology 


At its 19th meeting held on the 28th 
December, 1964 at Bangalore, the Boar 
took stock of the shortage of staff in insti- 
tutions offering courses in chemical 
neering and recommended that no new 
centres should be started for chemical engi- 
neering courses for the next two years. 
Board also decided to appoint a sub-com- 
mittee to review the syllabi in chemical 
engineering and chemical technology 
courses on account cf the development of 
new techniques and introduction of new 
concepts, 


All India Board of Technical Studies i. 
Engineering 


in ships scheme, 107 additional 


have been allocated to various 
universities bringing the total scholarships 


in force to 874. 


Foreign Aid Programmes 

Indo-Soviet a ot ee oa 
"hange Programme—. : Under 
{ndo Soviet Cultural and Scientific Ex- 
change Programme 1964-65, sixteen Soviet 


& experts are to come to India a 


post-graduate courses. Out of the sixteen, 
cleven experts have already arrived and are 
working at the institutions to which 


were assigned, 


gramme : rei 
Exchange mme, 
Richard Dolesai, an expert of heat 
tion arrived on the 31st Oct. 1964, 

his stay in India he delivered lectures 4 
Birla Institute of Techeotogy, Pilani, 
Regional Engineering College, b 
Jadavpur University, Jadavpur Bgm = 


held Institute of Technology, Bombay. 


US-Aid Programme : The two officers of 
the Ministry left for the U.SA. on the 23rd 
December, 1964, for a three train- 
ing programme under the US-AID, formerly 
(T.C.M.) Programme. 


LANGUAGES 


[—DEVELOPMENT AND PROPAGATION OF 
Hinot 


Financial Assistance to Voluntary Organi- 
sations 


Grants totalling Rs. 2,25,755 have been 
sanctioned to the various 
nisations during the period from 1-10-64 
to 31-12-64 for the propagation and 
lopment of Hindi. 


Hindi Encyclopaedia 


A further grant of rupees one lakh was 
released during the quarter ending 
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December, 1964 to the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha, Varanasi for the preparation and 
publication of Hindi Encyclopaedia in ten 
volumes. Four volumes of the Encyc- 
lopaedie have been published and the fifth 
volume is under preparation. 


Hindi Teachers’ Training Colleges in Non- 
Hindi Speaking States 


Under this scheme a Hindi Teachers’ 
Training College has been set up in West 


Bengal. The training college has started 
functioning on 1-12-64. 


Kendriya Hindi Shikshana Mandal, Agra 

A grant of Rs. one lakh has been given 
to the Kendriya Hindi Shikshana Mandal, 
Agra during the quarter under review for 


the training of Hindi teachers etc. at 
Kendriya Hindi Sansthan, Agra. 


Scheme of Translation and Publication of 
Books in Hindi in Collaboration with 
Publishers 

Four books, Mousam, Sahaspurna 
Yatraven, Hamara Sharir, and Bijli were 
published under the scheme. 


Scheme of Translation of Standard Works 
of University Level into Hindi and 
Regional Languages _ 

2,022 pages in Hindi were translated by 
various translating agencies, universities 
and outside translators. Translation of the 
following books has been completed : 

1. Greek Political Theory—Plato and 
His Predecessors. 

2. Materials of Construction, 

3. Introduction to Economics. 

4. International Economics, 


Technical and Scientific Terminology 


The expert advisory committees on 
sociology and social sciences, economics, 
agriculture, anthropology, post and tele- 
graphs, history and archaeology and medi- 
cine met during the quarter under review 
and approved 185, 95, 1435, 152, 124, 
262 and 550 terms respectively, 
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II—PROMOTION OF SANSKRIT 


Financial Assistance to Voluntary Organi- 
sations 


Grants amounting to Rs. 12,600 were 
sanctioned to three organisations for 
different purposes. 


Production of Sanskrit Literature 


Under the programme for encouraging 
production of good Sanskrit literature 
quite a large number of books relating to 
Sanskrit language and literature have been 
purchased for free distribution to Sanskrit 
institutions. 


Short-term Course in Research and Metho- 
dology in Sanskrit 

A short-term course of three months’ 
duration in research and methodology in 
Sanskrit has been started in Deccan Col- 


lege, Post-Graduate and Research Insti- 
tute, Poona. 


Reprinting of Out-of-print Sanskrit Books 
A sum of Rs. 20,000 has been sanctioned 
to the Registrar, Banaras Hindu University, 


Varanasi for reprinting of seven important 
out-of-print Sanskrit books. 


III. DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 

Publication of Books in Regional Langua- 
ges 

During the quarter under review grants 
amounting to Rs. 1,54,578 have been sanc- 
tioned to yarious State Governments and 
institutions for the preparation and publi- 


cation of books in different Indian 
languages. “~ 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
I—GENERAL 


Selections under the following schemes 
were made : 


(a) Schemes for Studies Abroad 


(i) Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes, Denotified, Nomadic and 
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Semi-Nomadic Tribes and Other 
Economically Backward Classes 
Overseas Scholarships 1964-65; 

(ii) British Council Scholarships, 
1965-66; 

(iii) Academy of Physical Culture and 
Sports (G.D.R.), Leipzig Scho- 
larships, 1965 and 1966; 

(iv) Institute of Social Studies, The 


Hague Fellowships for Social 
Policy Course, 1965; 
(v) People’s Friendship (Patrice 


Lumumba) University, Moscow 
—Seats for Indian Nationals for 
1964-65; 


(b) Schemes for Study in India for 
Foreign Nationals 


Foreign Nationals 
(i) Schemes for Training of Craft 
Instructors from Commonwealth 
countries, 1964-65; 
(ii) French Fellowships Scheme for 
French Nationals, 1964-66; 


The number of annual awards were 
increased from 140 to 220 from 1965-66 
under the General Scholarships Scheme 
and applications were invited for 220 
awards from foreign Governments con- 
cerned, 


(c) Schemes for Indian Nationals 


(i) Scholarships to Children of Pri- 
mary and Secondary School 
Teachers for Post-Matric Studies, 
1964-65; 

Gi) National Scholarships Scheme for 
Outstanding Students for Post- 
Matric Education, 1964-65; 

(iii) Scholarships for Higher Studies 
in Hindi for persons from non- 
Hindi Speaking States, 1964-65; 

(iv) Scholarships for Studies in Resi- 
dential Schools. 


In the light of representations received 
from the State Governments and individuals, 
the conditions of eligibility for award of 
fresh scholarships as also renewal of awards 
under the National Loan Scholarships 


Scheme, have been relaxed; it is expected 
that 22,300 awards available for 1964-65 
would now be awarded by the State Gov- 
ernments and the Union Administrations. 
As per information received from the 
State Government/Union Administrations 
15,000 applications have been received up 
to the end of November, 1964, 


II—CuLTURAL 


Hungarian Government (Technical Assist- 
ance Board) for Post- 
graduate Training 1965-66 


The Hungarian Government (Technical 
Assistance Board) has offered ten scholar- 
ships for post-graduate training in various 
industries in Hungary. The offer has been 
accepted and advertised. 


Japanese Government Scholarships 1965-66 


Selections for the six scholarships 
offered by Japan are being made. 


The Netherlands Government Fellowships 
1964-65 in Arts 


An offer of two fellowships was received 
and advertised. Selections will be finalised 
shortly. 


Government Scholarships 


Rumanian 
1964-65 

Selections for the six scholarships offered 
by the Government of Rumania are in pro- 
gress. 


Swedish 
1965-66 


Swedish Government acting through the 
Swedish Agency for International Assist- 
ance has offered ten fellowships for post- 
graduate study in Sweden in the fields of 
technology, medicine, natural sciences, 
veterinary, agriculture and forestry. The 
offer has been accepted and advertised. 


U.S.S.R. Government Scholarships for 
Training of Teachers in Special Technical 
Subjects, 1964-65 

The remaining one scholar against the 
offer of 50 scholarships under this scheme, 


Fellowships 


Government 
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has proceeded to the U.S.S.R. in January, 
1965. Fortynine scholars were sent up to 


1963-64. 
Offer of 50 Se by the Govern- 
ment of the USSR for Post-graduate 


Studies/Research, 1964-65 


Of the 40 candidates selected under this 
scheme, 24 have since proceeded to the 
USSR. The remaining 16 candidates have 
declined the offers. 


International Seminar for Research and 
Education in Physics, Sweden 


Swedish Agency for International 
Assistance has sponsored an International 
Seminar for Research and Education in 
Physics in the University of Uppsala, 
Sweden in collaboration with Unesco and 
has offered about ten fellowships to India. 
The offer has been accepted and circulated 
to the State Governments, Union Territo- 
ries, Universities, Research Laboratories 
and Institutions. 


International Association for Exchange of 
Students for the Technical Experience 


It has been decided that Shri M. 
Kashyap, Assistant Educational Adviser and 
Secretary, Indian National Committee of 
the I.A.E.S.T.E. will attend as the Indian 
delegate to the 18th Annual Conference of 
the Association to be held from 18th 
January, 1965 in Haifa, Israel. 


_ India has offered 35 places for the prac- 
tical training of foreign students from the 
other member countries in the participating 
industries and institutions in India. 


Federation of British Industries Overseas 
Scholarships 


Of the six scholars selected under the 
1964 scheme two are already getting train- 
ing in the U.K. One more is likely to 
leave for the U.K. shortly. 


Offer of six scholarships for 1965 has 
also been received, and is being processed. 
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Exchange Programmes of Scholars Between 
India and Yugoslavia, 1964-65 


Two out of the five scholars selected 
under this scheme have gone to Yugo- 
slavia. One more is likely to go shortly. 


Placements for the five Yugoslav 
nationals nominated under the scheme are 
being arranged. 


Exchange Programme of Scholars Between 
India and Bulgaria 


It has been decided to have an exchange 
of scholars with Bulgaria. Under this 
scheme five Indian scholars will be sent for 
studies/training to Bulgaria. Their selec- 
tion is in progress. 


Nomination of two or three Bulgarian 
nationals who will be coming to India 
under this Programme is awaited. 


Exchange Programme of Scholars Between 


India and Poland for 1964-65 and 
1965-66 
It has been decided to have an 


exchange of scholars with Poland. Neces- 
sary action to select 5 Indian scholars for 
post-graduate studies in Poland and 20 
Indian scholars for practical training in 
that country has been initiated. 


Nominations of ten Polish nationals 
(5 each for 1964-65 and 1965-66) who 
will be coming to India under the scheme, 
are awaited. 


French Fellowship Scheme 


Three fellows are receiving training in 
India and two more fellows are expected to 
come to India shortly. 


Technical Cooperation Scheme of 
Colombo Plan 1964-65 


Under the scheme 53 scholars (1 from 
Ceylon, 2 from Korea, 1 from Malaysia, 
37 from Nepal, 2 from Philippines and 10 
from Thailand) have come to India for 
study/training in science, engineering and 
technical subjects, 


the 
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Scholarships to Young Workers in Differ- 
ent Cultural Fields, 1964-65 


Under the scheme, number of scholar- 
ships available for award is 50, Selection 
work is being processed which is likely to 
e finalised by March, 1965. 


Federal Republic of Germany Scholar- 
ships Scheme for Practical in 
West Germany, 1962-63 


Five scholars left for West Germany for 
practical training in October, 1964 under 
the above scheme. 


Federal Republic of Germany Scholar- 
ships Scheme for Practical Training, 
1963-64 


Three scholars left for West Germany 
for practical training in October, 1964 
under the above scheme. 


Three scholars left for West Germany 
for practical training in October, 1964 
under the above mentioned scheme. 


G.D.R. Scholarships Scheme for Practical 
Training, 1964 

30 scholars have been finally selected by 
the German Democratic Republic autho- 
rities, The scholars are required to reach 
the German Democratic Republic by 
15-1-65. 


G.D.R. Scholarships 
Studies, 1964 


Of the 15 scholars finally selected by 
the G.D.R. authorities, 12 scholars have 
left for the G.D.R. One scholar has dec- 
lined the award and the other two are yet 
to leave for the G.D.R. 


for Post-graduate 


G.D.R. Scholarships for Specialised Train- 
ing of Physicians, 1964 

An offer of 5 scholarships for specialised 
training of. Indian physicians has been 
received and accepted. . Thè selections are 
in progress. 


Commonwealth Scholarships and Fellow- 
ship Plan 


67 candidates have been nominated for 
the scholarships offered by the Government 
of the U.K. for 1965. 

12 candidates have been nominated for 
the scholarships offered by the Govern- 
ment of Can for 1965. 

Three candidates have been awarded 
scholarships by the Government of Austra- 
lia for 1965. 

One candidate has been awarded a 
scholarship by the Government of New 
Zealand for 1965. 

Two candidates have been nominated 
for the scholarships offered by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon for 1965. 


Commonwealth Education Cooperation 
Programme 

Thirty-two candidates have been nomi- 
nated for the Teacher Training Bursaries 
offered by the Government of the U.K. for 
1965-66. 


Two candidates have been awarded 


scholarships for multiple class teaching 
offered by the Government of New 
Zealand. 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


National Museum, New Delhi 

For an exhibition of ‘Oriental Art’ orga- 
nised to synchronise with the World Olym- 
pic Meet at Tokyo, two representative 
pieces were selected from the National 
Museum, viz. a stucco head of a youth from 
Hadda (Afghanistan) of the 3rd century 
A.D. and a male head from Akhnoor of 
the Gupta period, 6th century A.D. They, 
along with the celebrated Preaching Buddha 
from Sarnath, lent by the Archaeological 
Survey, were sent on loan and represented 
India. 


1,084 anthropological objects were pur- 
chased from Mrs. Elwin for the National 


Museum’s collection. 
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Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad 


An exhibition of the paintings of Shri K. 
S. Kulkarni was arranged on 4th Decem- 
ber, 1964. The exhibition was kept open 
to public, free of charge up to 20-12-64. 
A Natural History Section of the Children’s 
Section was declared open. 


Museum Week: The Museum cele- 
brated the Annual Museum Week from 
November 1, 1964 to November 12, 
1964, 


‘Who’s Who’ of Freedom Struggle 


The following State Governments have 
been paid the grants-in-aid as noted against 
each for the preparation of a “Who’s Who” 
of persons, who took part in the struggle 
for Freedom : 


Bihar Rs. 3,386 

Madras Rs. 1,140 

Mysore Rs. 1,375 
National Gallery of Modern Art, New 
Delhi 


During the quarter under review one 
exhibition of Amrita Sher Gil’s Paintings 
was arranged under ‘Artist Week’ pro- 
gramme which was inaugurated on 21st 
December, 1964 by the Minister for Edu- 
cation, Shri M. C. Chagla. It remained 
open till 31st December, 1964. 1,293 
visitors visited the exhibition. 


Archaeological Survey of India 


The Archaeological Survey of India 
observed a monuments fortnight from 
November 1 to 15, 1964 in connection 
with the Unesco’s International Campaign 
for the Preservation of Monuments. On 
this occasion, this Survey organized special 
exhibitions at the site-museums all over the 
country and special functions at places like 
Delhi, Baroda, Bhopal, Calcutta, Chittor- 
garh and Lothal to make people conscious 
of the monuments which are the heritage of 
the mankind. A monograph entitled 
‘Cave Temples of the Pallavas’, first in the 
series of ‘Architectural Survey of India’, 
and new sets of picture postcards were 
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released on the inauguration day. On the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the 
Central Advisory Board of Archaeology 
held at Patna on 12th December, 1964, an 
exhibition of excavated antiquities pertain- 
ing to different excavations conducted dur- 
ing 1963-64 was organized together with a 
symposium on the recent archaeological 
discoveries. 


Museums : Two new galleries—the re- 
organized Bharhut gallery and Bronze 
gallery of the Archaeological Section of the 
Indian Museum were thrown open to the 
public. This museum received from the 
British Museum, London, a number of 
Egyptian antiquities ranging in date from 
about 4000 B.C. to fourth-fifth centuries 
A.D. The loose sculptures around the 
Harshat Mata ka temple at Abaneri, Dis- 
tirct Jaipur, Rajasthan have been collected 
for housing them in a gallery. 


Discoveries: In the course of explora- 
tion, several Chandella sculptures (tenth- 
eleventh century) were discovered at 
Deori, District Sagar, Madhya Pradesh. 
Mention may also be made of the dis- 
covery of five hundred lead coins of second 
century in a spouted copper vessel at Kam- 
rej, District Surat, Gujarat. 


Explorations and Excavations : Further 
valuable evidence regarding the neolithic 
cultures at Burzahom was obtained—an 
intrusive culture represented by painted 
black-and-red wares was noticed in Period 
Il there. Some more dwelling-pits, 
either square or rectangular on plan, 
accompanied by post-holes, came to light. 
A number of Early Stone Age Sites were 
discovered on the banks of rivers Man and 
Tan in Dharampur region, District Bulsar, 
Gujarat. 


National Archives of India 


Among the significant additions to the 
Department's private archives and histori- © 
cal documents, mention may be made of 
16 files of the papers of V. Srinivasa 
Sastri, well-known moderate leader, 
received through P. Kodanda Rao, 5 
volumes of Gandhiji’s diaries received 
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through the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, New 
Delhi, for interim custody. Photo copies 
of a nishan of Princess Jahan Ara and a 
Farman of Emperor Akbar were acquired 
from Surat. 


Under the programme of acquisition 
of material of Indian interest from abroad, 
12 rolls of microfilm copies of the private 
papers of lord William Bentinck, Governor 
General of India (1828-35) were 
received from the Nottingham University, 
U.K.; 4 microfilm rolls of the private 
papers of Sir Austin Chamberlain, Under 
Secretary of State for India (1915-17) 
were acquired from the Birmingham 
University, U.K. 


Advisory Bodies and Committees: 


The National Committee of Archivists 
met at Trivandrum in December, 1964, to 
discuss matters of archives in the Union as 
well as States. In the same month, the 
Historical Documents Purchase Com- 
mittee met also to consider the acquisition 
of some documents from private sources. 


General: The administrative control 
of the archives in Goa was transferred to 
the National Archives of India from the Ist 
October, 1964. 


EXTERNAL, RELATIONS 
Delegations (Incoming) 

Under the Indo-UAR Cultural Exchange 
Programme, a 55-member performing 
troupe known as the REDA Troupe 
visited India during October-November, 
1964 for a period of 24 days. The troupe 
gave performances at Agra, Bhopal, Cal- 
cutta, Delhi and Hyderabad. It was the 
first troupe which came to India from UAR 
under this programme. 


Under the Indo-USSR Cultural Ex- 
change Programme, a 25-member troupe 
of dancers and musicians visited India dur- 
ing December, 1964 and January 1965, 
for a period of about one month and gave 


performances .in Bombay, Delhi, Hyder-- 
abad, Jaipur, Lucknow, Madras and 
Patna. 


Travel Subsidies 


Travel subsidies were given to a num- 
ber of artistes/scholars, 


Grant-in-aid 


Grants-in-aid amounting to Rs, 13,100 
were given to three organisations at Tokyo, 
Vienna and Tehran to enable them to carry 
out their cultural activities during the 
course of the year. 


Maintenance grants amounting to 
Rs. 34,200 were also sanctioned to two 
institutions, 


An amount of Rs. 10,000 was given to 
the New University Law Library, Oxford 
for furnishing the New Library. 


Cultural Activities 


Presentation of objects of art awards/ 
statues etc. 


(a) A bronze statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi was sent to Rio de Jane- 
rio for presentation to the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil for installing it 
in the Mahatma Gandhi Praca, 
City of Rio die Janerio. 

(b) Books, gramophone records of 
Indian music and items of Indian 
handicrafts were sent to the 
Indian Missions in Chile, Cuba, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Netherlands, 
Sikkim for presentation to the 
winners of essay competition on 
subjects relating to India. 


INDIA AND UNESCO 


Regional Centre for the Training of Edu- 
cational Planners, Administrators and 
Supervisors 


Training Course: The fifth training 
course for Educational Supervisors com- 
menced from the 20th November, 1964. 
In all, 22 participants representing ten 
Asian countries are attending the Course. 


The present course is bilingual, that is, 
both in English and French and its 
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duration is three months. The course is 
designed to help towards the formulation 
of a planned and vigorous system of 
supervision so as to serve as a significant 
tool in the development of education in 
Asia. 


Visits by Staff Members: Shri Veda 
Prakasha, Deputy Director, left the Cen- 
tre to join the Institute of Advanced Pro- 
jects, East-West Centre, Hawaii University, 
Honolulu, as the Senior Specialist in Resi- 
dence for a period of ten months.- He 
will make a study of “Problems of Educa- 
tional Planning and Administration” in 
some of the Asian Countries. 


Shri A. V. Pai, Director, attended the 
Conference of the Directors of the Re- 
gional Educational Planning Centres, con- 
vened by Unesco in Paris. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Draft Annual Plans 


The draft Annual Plans (1965-66) in 
respect of the schemes of general educa- 
tion of the States/Union Territories were 
discussed in the Working Group on Gen- 
eral Education in November and Decem- 
ber, 1964. 


The Ministry also held discussions with 
the Planning Commission regarding the 
schemes to be included in the Fourth Plan. 


Survey of India 

An agreement was signed with the 
Netherlands Government under which the 
latter will assist the Government of India 
set up an institution, where specialists can 
be trained in the interpretation of acrial 
photographs. Under this agreement, the 
Netherlands Government will provide 
experts, training facilities in the Nether- 
lands and equipment all costing about 
Rs. 38 lakhs in all over a period of five 
years. The Government of India’s expen- 
diture over the same period will be about 
Rs, 1 crore. 


History of Freedom Movement Unit 


The second volume of the History of 
Freedom Movement in India is near com- 
pletion. Chapters 10 and 11 (Develop- 
ment of Hindu Thought and Political 
Movement, 1820-1905) were finalised dur- 
ing the period. 


Educational Statistics 


Technical assistance was provided to 
the State Governments of Andhra Pra- 


desh, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh for orga- 
nising short in-service training courses in 
educational statistics at Hyderabad, Chan- 
digarh and Meerut respectively for the 
benefit of the staff of 
ments. 


he State Govern- 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 
Scheme for Special Training of Science 
teachers 


Under the Centrally sponsored schemes 
for the improvement of secondary educa- 


tion, State Government has accorded 
sanction to the implementation of the 
scheme “special training of science 
teachers”, e scheme is a new service 


scheme outside the State plan and is eli- 
gible for Central assistance on 100% basis. 
It has been maen on the pattern 
prescribed by the Government of India. 
The allotments made under this scheme 
are detailed below : 
Cost of the Scheme in Lakhs 
1964—65 1965-66 TOTAL 
(1) Training for 9 mon- 
ths (to be conducted 


by the Osmania 0°76 1:12 1°88 
University Hydera- 
ad 
(2) Setting up of Science K -62 4 
Education Unit. 0°43 0:64 1:05 
(3) Training for 10 
weeks (to be conduct- 
ed by the Science 0°49 0°40 0-80 
Education Unit). 
1°59 2.14 3-73 
Under the above scheme, a Science 


Education Unit was established in Nov- 
ember, 1964 for conducting Diploma 
course with a duration of 9 months and 
re-orientation course with a duration of 
10 weeks for trained science graduates. 


Scheme for Providing Facilities For the 
Teaching of Sanskrit in Secondary Schools 

Ministry of Education, in pursuance of 
the recommendations made by the Sans- 


a education today, 


krit Commission, has drawn up a scheme 
for providing facilities for teaching of 
the regional language or the mother- 
ogre or an clective subject in each high 
and higher secondary school. To start 
with, it was decided to give cent per cent 
Central assistance for appointment of 
four Sanskrit teachers to each State Gov- 
ernment with effect from 1-11-64. This 
State Government has agreed to the 
scheme and accorded sanction to the crea- 
tion of four posts of Sanskrit Pandits 
in four higher secondary/multi-purpose 
schools at the rate of one post in 
each school and also to incur an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 4,000 towards the purchase of 
library book to equip the school library 
at Rs. 1,000 to each school. 


Nationalisation of Textbooks 


Under the scheme of nationalisation of 
textbooks, the five finalised manuscri 
have been forwarded for printing during 
1964-65 and for introduction in the year 
1965-66. The Book Publication Com- 
mittee for Nationalised Textbooks adopted 
a resolution for the establishment of an 
Evaluation Team on 27-7-64. The Team 
was accordingly constituted to get a sample 
evaluation conducted in certain typical 
areas of the State—one urban area (district 
headquarters) and two Samithi areas in, 
three educational districts in the State and 
to obtain information whether the text- 
books under the above scheme are made 
available to the pupils in time and at fixed 
prices. The Team toured the three dis- 
tricts, Nalgonda, Cuddapah and Srikakulam 
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and studied the present system of sale 
and distribution of nationalised textbooks 
They have submitted their report on 
23-12-64, making necessary recommenda- 
tions for improving the present system, to 
the Book Publication Sub-committee (Sale 
and Distribution). 


English Language Teaching 

The English Language Teaching Cam- 
aign Centres at Hyderabad (Malakpet), 
cunderabad, and Cuddapah, conducted 
the courses of training in the latest 
methods of teaching English for secondary 
grade teachers during the quarter under 
report. In each course, 36 secondary 
grade teachers were trained in the latest 
‘methods of teaching in English to the 
pupils of II class and onwards at each 
of the centres specified above. 


Telugu Pandits Training Course 


Telugu Pandits training section was 
opened in Government Training College, 
Kurnool, in July 1964 and also in Gov- 
ernment Training College, Warangal, in 
December 1964. The second batch of 
trainees in Government Training College, 
Kurnool was admitted to undergo train- 
ing in the said course during the month 
of December, 1964. 


GUJARAT 
Science Teachers Seminar 


One science teachers’ seminar for 40 
teachers was organised at G.B.T.C., Raj- 
pipla with a view to strengthening the 
teaching of science in secondary schools, 
from 21-10-1964 to 30-10-1964. 


Proposals for the Annual Development 
Programme for 1965-66 were discussed 
and approved on 14th, 15th and 76th 
December, 1964. A state-wise seminar on 
programmes and policies regarding girls 
education was organised at Baroda from 
8-12-1964 to 12-12-1964. ` 
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MAHARASHTRA 
Conference of the Chairmen and Secreta- 

ries of the Boards of Education 
The sixth All-India Conference of the 


Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards of 
Secondary Education was organised by the 
Central Examination Unit of the Directo- 
rate of Extension Progranimes for Secon- 
dary Education (N.C.E.R.T.) from Novem- 
ber 10 to 13, 1964 at Poona. 


The Conference discussed a number of 
vital issues concerning examination 
reform, and received the progress reports 
of the Central Examination Unit, the% 
Boards of Education, the State Evaluation ` 
Units and the Standing Committee of the 
Chairmen and Secretaries of Boards of 
Secondary Education. The problems dis- 
cussed related to the introduction of oral 
and practical examination, the use of 
mechanical devices in processing Board 
results, the formulation of a policy state- 
ment on examination reform, studies and 
investigations to be undertaken by the 
Boards, introduction of objective-based 
questions with special reference to` objec- < 
tive-type questions, effective implementa- 
tion of internal assessment, improvement 


of pupil performance in English and 
Mathematics and improvement. in the 
present practices of deciding Board 
results. 


With a view to bringing about proper 
coordination between the activities of the ` 
Boards and the State Evaluation Units, 
the State Evaluation Officers ‘had been 
invited for the first time. Another 
advance made by the Conference was the 
consideration of a comprehensive policy 
statement on examination reform, which 
laid down in clear-cut terms the directions | 
in which the programme of examination — 
reform should move. The Conference had 
also set up a highly useful exhibition on 
evaluation that acquainted the delegates — 
with the progress of examination reform in ~ 
the country as a whole and also in indivi- ` 
dual States. 


The Conference discussed the items. on 
the agenda and passed a number of reso- 
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utions of far-reaching consequence. In 
respect of the Boards, the Conference re- 
commended the introduction of oral and 
practical examinations where possible 
formulation of instructional objectives of 
different subjects and their incorporation 
n the Board syllabi, introduction of objec- 
tive-based questions, improvement in 
practices of deciding Board results, under- 
iaking studies and investigations on exami- 
nations, use of mechanical devices in pro- 
cessing Board results, institution of cor- 
respondence courses for private candidates, 
assumption of wider powers over acade- 
mic matters, and the change-over to a 
statutory status wherever it is not so. 
Conference called upon the Central Exa- 
mination Unit to evolve suitable tech- 
niques of conducting oral and practical 
examinations and to study the structure 
and functions of different Boards with a 
view to disseminating such information. 
Furthermore, in view of the growing res- 
ponsibilities of the Central Examination 
Unit, the Conference recommended a 
substantial increase in its staff. The Con- 
ference also recommended the incorpora- 
tion of topics on evaluation in the B.T./ 
B.Ed. syllabi of the compulsory papers of 
different universities. In order to make 
the reform programme at the secondary 
stage more effective, the Conference re- 
commended that a similar programme may 
also be undertaken by appropriate 
agencies at the levels of elementary and 
higher education. The Policy Statement 
was approved with the suggestion’ that it 
might be sent to the Boafds for further 
suggestions. This Policy Statement on 
Examination Reform was the first of its 
kind and besides laying down the major 
goals, it also specified the targets of exa- 
mination reform at various stages. 


ORISSA 


Primary Education 


The 4th enrolment drive for primary 
schools was held throughout the State for 
a week commencing from November 
14, 1964 on the birth day of the late 


Prime Minister, Shri Nehru. 
eminent po that of the Pre- 
sident of India and the Prime Minister, 
were received on the occasion. 


ty Director of 


The courses primary 
schools as well as the various activities to- 


give work-experience to children were dis- 
cussed at this meeting. 


Advance action programme for increas- 
ing its intake hes aot in 20 E.T. Schools 
of the State during the Fourth Five Year 
Plan was submitted to State Government 
for increase of 1,000 seats in Ist year of 
the Fourth Plan. ` 


Secondary Education 
Extension Service 


The Co-ordinator, 

Department, Radhanath Training College, 
Cuttack and 13 headmasters and head- 
mistresses of high schools were ted to 
participate in the Regional orkshop 
organised by the Directorate of Extension 
Programmes for Secondary Education at 
Gauhati from 11th to i5th November, 


1964. 


Women’s Education 


A refresher course for trained and un- 
trained under-graduate lady teachers for a 
period of 30 days was held in Govern- 
ment Girls’ Higher Secondary School, 
Puri from 9-10-64 to 8-11-64. A batch 
of 30 women apres undertook the 
training. A guide training camp among 
the Adibasi girls was held at Sunabedha 
in the district of Koraput for a period of 
10 days with effect from 1-11-64. 

A school-mother training was organised 
in the 15 different centres during the 
month of December 64 where 800 lady © 
candidates were trained. 


Physical Education a. 
A contingent of 3 officials and 27 
students comprised the State schools con- 
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tingent for Football and Kabadi and_par- , 


ticipated at the National School Games 
Autumn Meet at Udaipur (Rajasthan) 
from 18th to 22nd October, 1964. Prior 
to their participation, the players were put 
through a two-week coaching under State 
coaches. Both the teams were eliminated 
from semi-final stage at Udaipur. 


Adult (Social) Education 


The test performance of drawn ‘Gotis- 
maketie Santan’ was given by the Janata 
Rangamanch’ at Cuttack before a panel 
of judges appointed by D.P.I., Orissa. 
5,000 copies of such drama books were 
printed and distributed among the village 
libraries of the State. 


The District Inspectors of Schools in 
the State were given a sum of Rs. 3000 
each for organising a District Level Semi- 
nar on ‘Orientation of School Teacher in 
Community Development”. 


PONDICHERRY 
Elementary Education 


In addition to 50 classes opened earlier, 
20 more additional classes and new schools 
have been opened during the period under 
report. Furniture, teaching appliances etc. 
required for these classes/schools have 
been ordered for. All the 9 posts of craft 
instructors created in Middle schools have 
been filled up. Eleven posts of Head- 
masters, Grade II, in the scale of Rs. 140- 
5-180-10-250 have been created in 11 
Middle schools and the posts are being 
filled up. 


Nine new school canteens in Pondicherry 
and 10 new canteens in Karaikal region 
have been sanctioned during November 
1964, Multipurpose food has been pur- 
chased for being distributed to the poor 
children mixed with midday meals served 
to them. 


: Government has yd ont: the scheme 
“State awards for teachers” which consists 
of two awards each year—one for primary 
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school teacher and another for secondary § 


school teacher. 


Under the Scheme “Free supply of 
books and slates to poor children”, 2,850 
children were supplied with free books and 
stationery articles. 


A new Pre-primary school has been 


opened during the period. 


University Education 


One of the administrative staff mem- 
bers of the College was deputed to under- 
go training in the in-service training 
course in educational statistics on Re- 
gional basis for the staff of the colleges 
conducted at Madras. Two members of the 
teaching staff of the College were deputed 
to take part in* the 
Seminar conducted by the British Council 
at Madras from 11-12-64 te 21-12-64. 


Scholarships and Fee Concessions 


Government sanction has been issued 
for the payment of grant to private schools 
to re-imburse the loss of fee income as 


a result of the grant of fee concession to - 


the children of Service Personnel. Re-* 
newal of scholarships has been granted to 
19 candidates under the scheme ‘Pre- 

atric and Post-Matric Scholarships to the 
hildren and Grand-children of Political 
Sufferers’, National loan Scholarship has 
been sanctioned in respect of one candi- 
date prosecuting post-matric studies. Na- 
tional scholarships have been renewed in 
respect of 4 candidates prosecuting techni- 
cal courses of studies. Fresh scholarship 
under the above scheme has been awarded 
to one student prosecuting university 
courses of studies. 73 more students pro- 
secuting University and 70 prosecuting 
Technical studies were awarded Pondi- 
cherry State Merit scholarships during the 
period under report. 


Technical Education 


The second Pre-vocational Centre has 
started functioning in this State from 
January 1965 and Government of India’s 
sanction for Rs. 31,700 for 1964-65 has 
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been received. A sum of Rs. 50,200 has 
been sanctioned towards the provision of 
amenities in the shape of canteen blocks, 


dispensary, N.C.C. Block, cycle-stand etc. 
for the students of the Polytechnic in this 
State. 


FOREIGN SCENE 


Experts to Discuss Mother-tongue and 
Literacy in Africa 


In Africa, teaching people to read and 
write does not always start with the ABC. 
The dilemma facing educators is whether 
to teach reading and writing in a mother- 
tongue which does not as yet have an 
alphabet or make people literate in a 
second language which is more widely used. 


In a continent with such a diversity of 
indigenous languages, even within a single 
country, the question of what language to 
use for school education and adult literacy 
is more than academic. 


The subject is all the more timely 
because the Unesco General Conference 
last month unanimously approved a five- 
year experimental literacy programme 

: designed to pave the way for an eventual 
world literacy campaign. 


The complexity of Africa’s linguistic 
problem can be gauged from the fact that 
some African countries have more than 
50 distinct languages. Many have no 
written form and no accepted alphabet, 
some have more than one alphabet in 
current use. In some cases, a native 
language is the national language, as in 
Madagascar. In others, a foreign language 
such as English or French has been 
adopted. Occasionally too, people in some 
ethnic groups must communicate with 
neighbouring groups in a language neither 
their own nor the official language. 


Obvious factors of nationa! pride make 
‘the selection of a language for education 
a complex and controversial problem in 
many newly independent countries in 
Africa. As Unesco and other experts have 
discovered, the best and most natural 
language for teaching a child is his own. 


This also holds true for adult education, 
at least at a start. These experts have also 
discovered, however, that linguistic, educa- 
tional, cultural or financial obstacles can 
block the use of a mother-tongue for 
literacy. 


When choosing a language for literac 
teaching, a government must also weig 
the political, social and psychological 
benefits of a mother-tongue against the 
disadvantages of teaching people to read 
and write in a language that can never 
be used outside a small group. If it is 
decided to use a language which has never 
been written, language specialists are 
needed to fix a grammatical and phonetic 
structure and provide a working vocabu- 
lary, a practical script and orthography. 


As one Unesco official noted who has 
worked in the field for a long time; “Every 
language is as good as another as a medium 
of expression at home. The question is 
whether the mother-tongue is adequate 
for the needs of the people concerned in 
the world today. This is the decision for 
each country concerned to take”, 


Arab States Launch Literacy Campaign 


There are an estimated 50 million illi- 
terates in the Arab States. Bringing this 
vast number of men and women into the 
mainstream of national development pre- 
sents a priority problem for the Arab 
world. For some years now, these States 
have been carrying out adult education 
programmes which have reached a fairly 
large section of the population. But more 
recently they decided to take concerted 
action and mobilize their resources to 
launch an all-out campaign against illi- 
teracy. 
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In Algiers, in March 1964, the national 
commissions for Unesco in the Arab States 
recommended the creation of a regional 
literacy fund. At Baghdad, a month earlier, 
the second conference of Arab ministers of 
education adopted a “Charter for Arab 
cultural unity”, which provided for the 
setting up of a scientific, educational and 
cultural organization within the framework 
‘of the Arab League which would tackle 
the literacy problem. Later, at Cairo in 
September, the summit meeting of Arab 
kings and heads of States approved a reso- 
lution in favour of “Joint Arab action for 
the eradication of illiteracy”. 


This led to the Arab States’ Regional 
‘Conference on the Planning and Organi- 
zation of Literacy Programmes which took 
place in Alexandria from 10 to 18 Octo- 
ber 1964. Convened by Unesco in colla- 
boration with the Arab League, this con- 
ference was attended by delegates from 14 
countries—Algeria, the Federation of 
‘Southern Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, U.A.R.— 
who studied the problem in all its aspects, 
social, economic and pedagogical. 


Arab countries are making considerable 
efforts to raise the standard of living of 
their people by increasing industrial and 
agricultural production. But increased 
production is only possible with the help 
of educated and skilled manpower; thus 
any investment in adult education, pro- 
vides a good economic return. Adult 
literacy training is no longer regarded 
merely as the simple duty of governments. 
but as a frontal attack on the causes of 
economic and social under-development. 
‘This calls for collaboration between a 
number of very different bodies: educa- 
tional institutions—both in and out-of- 
school—trade unions, co-operatives, wo- 
men’s organizations, youth movements, 
public undertakings and private enter- 
prise. In this way every industrial or 
agricultural projects should earmark funds 
needed to provide literacy teaching for the 
adults working on the project. Instruction 
should take place not only in schools (in 
any case, there are not enough of them and 
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they are not always adapted to the needs 
of adult education) but at places of work 
—in factories, offices, institutions, trade 
unions, mosques and so on. In short, 
employers must organise and be responsible 
for the literacy training of their staff. 


The co-ordination of efforts in all the 
Arab countries would also facilitate the 
production of texts and textbooks on a 
regional level, and lead to the drawing up 
of a teacher training programme. The 
regional centre at Sirs-el-Layyan (UAR), 
set up with the aid of Unesco and which for 
many years has been training educational 
specialists in community development, is 
ready to study, in conjunction with other 
research institutes, new teaching methods 
which could be used. 


The Alexandria conference, in inviting 
all Arab States to considér adult literacy as 
an infegral part of their plans for social and 
economic development, also drew up 4 
concrete programme of action. This pro- 
vides for : 


—the setting up of a body within the 
scientific, educational and cultural organi- 
zation affiliated with the Arab League to 
deal directly with literacy problems; 


—the creation of a regional fund for 
literacy to ‘which all Arab States would 
contribute in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to the Arab League; 


—the establishment by each State of a 
national plan for the eradication of illiteracy 
within 15 years. These plans will be sub- 
mitted to the body dealing with literacy 
problems and to the regional fund, which 
will decide on priorities and co-ordination 
within the overall regional programme. 


The Conference further decided that the 
Arab literacy campaign should be launched. 
in November 1965. The Arab League has 
been requested to convene a meeting 1N 
March 1965 to study plans for this cam- 
paign. 

Thus the Arab States are mobilizing all 
their available resources in support of the 
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World Programme for Universal Literacy 
proposed by the Director-General of 
Unesco. In this effort they should be able 
to count on the support and counsel of the 
international agencies. (Unesco Features) 


General Conference Approves Sharp 
Increase for Science and Technology in 
UNESCO 

A world programme aimed at promoting 
the basic sciences and scientific research, 
nationally and internationally, and, at the 
same time bringing the benefits of techno- 
logy to developing countries has been 
adopted by the 13th Session of the Unesco 
General Conference in Paris. 


The programme was shaped by an 
international science conference in minia- 
ture, meeting as a sub-commission of the 
General Conference. It is to be financed 
by a budget of some $74 million for 
1965-66, a 57. per cent increase over 
Unesco’s 1963-64 science budget. 


This figure, however, is supplemented 
by far greater resources derived from the 
United Nations Special Fund and the 
United Nations Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Programme. They bring the total 
sum available during the next two years 
for Unesco expenditure on science and 
technology to over $ 32 million, a 34 per 
cent increase over the 1963-64 total. 


The most immediate effect of the General 
Conference’s approval of Unesco’s science 
programme will be the start on January 
1, 1965, of the International Hydrological 
Decade. In the context of a growing 
world shortage of water, the Decade has 
been conceived _as a way of gathering 
the scientific. information required for 
better water management and of training 
the specialists needed to develop water 
Tesources, 


The General Conference elected twenty- 
One countries to the Decade’s Co-ordinating 
Council: Algeria, Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Senegal, Sudan, Sweden, USSR, 


United Kingdom, United States and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Programmes such as these are financed 
by a “seed money” technique in which 
Unesco’s budget serves mainly to pay for 
co-ordination services while the cost of 
actual operations is borne by Governments. 


Another new programme approved by 
the Conference covers seismology and 
earthquake reconnaissance missions to be 
number of measures intended to increase 
man’s knowledge of earthquake while 
lessening their immediate effects. 


Among these measures are immediate 
earthquake reconnaissance missions to be 
sent out by Unesco to the scenes of severe 
quakes within 72 hours, the compilation 
of a map of the world’s seismic zones, 
research on the possibility of predicting 
earthquakes, the adoption of building 
codes for earthquake-resistant design and 
construction, and the strengthening of the 
existing network of seismological observa- 
tories. ` 


The larger part of the increase in the 
budget will go to activities for the appli- 
cation of science to development. The 
new Department charged with these activi- 
tics will develop methods to meet national 
or regional problems in the applications of 
science and technology. It also has the 
task of executing for the United Nations 
Special Fund projects in technical and 
vocational education, the training of 
engineers and the development of techno- 
logical research that will represent expen- 
diture of some $ 20,000,000 for the next 
two years (with recipient countries putting 
up at least an equal amount). Examples 
of these projects include a mathematical 
model study of the Meking Delta, a 
mechanical engineering research institute 
in India, a faculty of engineering in Kenya, 
an engineering school in Morocco and a 
petroleum institute in Argentina. 


Another General Conference decision 
authorizes Unesco to help set up a “multi- 
disciplinary research Institute” in Asia and 


(Centinued on page 58) 
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Education, Manpower and Economic 
Growth by Frederick Harbison and Charles 
A. Myers; published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Growth by Frederick Harbison and Charies. 


The book is the outcome of a cooperative 
research project of the staff members of 
the Universities of California, Harward 
and Princeton and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and was financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation and Ford Founda- 
tion. 


Nature’s gifts, material and money 
though important in developing a nation 
cannot be effectively harnessed for econo- 
mic growth unless human resources and 
human activities are well trained and well 
organized. The book analyses the econo- 
mic, social and political growth of a 
nation in the background of education, 
training and motivation given to human 
resources as a starting point to all deve- 
lopment. 


There are ten chapters in the book. The 
first five chapters deal with the concept, 
problems and measurement of human 
resource development. The authors believe 
that progress is basically the result of 
human effort. Hence human resource 
development is more realistic and reliable 
indicator of modernization of a nation. It 
is an indispensible condition for develop- 
ment in all sectors of a nation’s life. Its 
purpose is to build skills and knowledge 
required for economic, social and political 
growth and provide ample opportunities of 
participation of all in creating a better 
society. The problems of human resource 
development can be broadly classified into 
two categories, namely (I) those related 
with shortage of high level manpower and 
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to under-utilized man- 


(II) those related 
power. 

The quantitative indicators devised for 
measuring. human resource development 
are (1) complex index which is the total 
of the percentages of educable population 
enrolled at second level and higher devel of 
education, (II) gross national product per 
capita of population, (IIL) proportion of 
national income spent on education, (IV) 
percentage of population in the age- 
group 5-14 years, (V) number of teachers, 
scientists, engineers, physicians each in 
10,000 population, (VI) percent enrol- 
ment in faculties of Science, Technology 
and Humanities and (VII) percent active 
population in agriculture. 


In the next four ‘chapters seventy-five 
countries of the world have been grouped 
into four levels named under-developed, 
partially developed, semi-advanced and 
advanced and analysed qualitatively with 
reference to quantative indicators. There 
are seventeen countries in the first level 
most of which -are African; twentyone in 
the second level which include Burma, 
China and Pakistan, twenty one in the 
third level which include India, Egypt, 
Yugoslavia and Norway and sixteen in the 
fourth level include U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 
Australia and France, The division _ of 
countries in four categories is more or less 
arbitrary; for a country at the lower point 
of any devel could be included in the 
higher point of the previous level. Thus 
Norway for instance presently shown as 
the last in the II level could be placed in 
the beginning of the IV level. Such 
difficulty is likely to be faced whatever be 
the criteria for classification of countries. 

The last three chapters outline the 
strategies of human resource development 
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nd evolve plans for development of 
uman resources, The su =.. 
are practical and helpful but 

the level and should be modiked in the 
light of special circumstances of each 
ountry. 


The authors of the book are well known 
onomists who have travelled widely and 
orked for the various organizations of 
the United Nations. They had advantage 
f having access to much unpublished 
material in the various countries of the 
world through their contracts with eminent 
persons interested in economic and edu- 
cational development and manpower studies 
in their countries. 


Far from being a scholarly thesis on the 
stategies of human resources development, 
it emphasizes the practical aspect of the 
subject and provides almost a blueprint 
for action and a generalized concept of 
human resource development which may 
be profitably used by the planners and 
administrators for the benefit of their 
people. The book makes a very interest- 
ing and instructive study and views the 
whole problem of human resource deve- 
lopment in a manner few have attempted 
so far. It should be read by every person 
concerned with the development of man- 
power and economic resources of his 
country, 


A. MISRA 


An Introduction to Research Procedures 
in Education by Rummel, Francis J., pub- 
lished by Harper & Row, New York; 
pages XVII + 379 


This book is the second revised and 
enlarged edition of the book first published 
in 1958. With the development of science 
and psychology, the research methodology 
in behavioural sciences must change and 
the revision of the book has made the 
matter more useful and uptodate. Particu- 
larly enlarged are the topics on sampling, 
testing and sociometry and the copious 


examples from actual researches that have 
been incorporated to clarify the theory. 
Researches in education become worth- 
while if the teacher can apply them to 
improve his teaching—learning ppa 
The book serves the purpose of providing 
the fundamental fonat r tions and techni- 
ques in research methodology to a teacher 
who generaly has no of the subject so 
necessary for him, It is not an advanced 
treatise on research methodology nor an 
oversimplified account of the scientific 
method. It just helps the teacher to give him 
an understanding of the essentials of a 
subject so vital for his professional growth, 


There are eleven chapters, two appen- 
dices, thirteen tables and fifty-one illustra- 
tions in this book. The chapters are 
presented in accordance with the stages of 
research. The first three chapters intro- 
duce the reader to the basic concepts of 
educational research and of 
problem selection and research planning. 
Next four chapters give in detail the 
techniques of data collection such as 
observation, interview, correspondence and 
documentary evidence. Chapter VII intro- 
duces the new researcher to some basic 
designs of experimental studies and chapter 
IX to several procedures of scaling and 
sociometric analysis. 


With the development of technology, 
several mechanical devices for sorting, 
classifying and analysing statistical data 
have been put in the market. Chapter X 
gives an account of computing and data 
processing machines particularly those 
connected with the use of punch cards. This 
is a rare feature seldom found in books on 
che subject of educational research. The last 
chapter gives useful hints on writing 
research report. In the beginning of 
each chapter an outline of the salient points 
discussed has been given which helps the 
reader to understand the contents dealt and 


review them after going through the 
chapter. 
The first appendix gives typewritten 


specimen pages representing the different 
parts of the research report giving details 
of title page, approval sheet, table of 
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contents, lists of tables and figures, types 
of headings in the chapters, footnotes, 
illustrations and bibliography, The second 
appendix reviews basic statistical concepts 
and computations generally required in 
research investigations. No detailed treat- 
ment of the topic is intended here but it 
does give a nodding acquaintance to the 
beginner. 


The format of the book is good and the 
print easy to read. This book is a wel- 
come addition to those on the subject of 
research methodology in education. It has 
been written in a simple straight style 
which does not bore the reader with techni- 
cal jargon nor strain him with learned 
theoretical discourses. It will be useful to 
beginners in educational research and the 
practising teachers who want to learn the 
basic principles of educational research and 
apply them in their day to day work. 


A, MISRA 


Three Bags of Gold and Other Folk Tales 
by Murkot Kunhappa; published by 
Asia Publishing House; price Rs. 12.50. 


The book contains a collection of stories 
by a Malayalam writer, Murkot Kunhappa. 
These are Indian folk tales—the special 
delight of children. Of the vast treasure of 
Indian folk tales they represent an infinite- 
simal part. The stories hauled in this book 
are from the length and breadth of the 
country—tales from the Punjab and Assam, 
Kashmir and Kerala, with those from Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras and Rajasthan etc. The 
stories have charming titles and like sea 
shells each one is as good as the other. 
They are short and simply told and fascinat- 
ing in their very simplicity. 


There is a variety of stories—ghost 
stories, detective stories and stories of 
adventure and magic. Some of them carry 
a distinct moral, and have at the core some 
fundamental truth. Each one is a spell- 
binder. “The Beloved of the Universe,” “A 
Notorious Pair of Sandals” and “Three Bags 
of Gold” carry one to the enchanted atmos- 
phere of the Arabian Nights. “Four Riddles” 
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is a story of two wise sons of a Chief Minis- 
ter of a King of Rajasthan. One of the 
riddles which the king wanted to solve was : 
what is the most precious thing in the world? 
The greatest thing in the world is not wealth 
or power. Nor is it intelligence or luck, 
however great each of these may be in its 
own right. If we are to find most precious 
thing we might search for it in sométhing 
which is within the reach of every one in t'e 
world, even of the poorest. The answer > 
this riddle comes aptly from one of the wis: 
sons of the Minister. The story has a moral 
and is full of ready wit. “Tarka Nagari” is 
the story of an unknown town where the 
people were past masters in the art of argv- 
ments. It narrates interesting expericnces 
of one Nakhle Akhal (Mr. Imitation 
Brains), who happened to visit this town. 
“The Faith of a Child” records miracles of a 
child’s unswerving faith in God. “The 
Cleverest Man in the Kingdom” is a brief 
story of a young man who won a province 
of the kingdom in two days and married the 
King’s daughter. “The Adventures of 
Gustab”, “Adventures of Bhima, Prince of 
Benares” and “Chanchala”, are a few other 
stories belonging to the world of adventure, 
fantasy and make-belief. 


Everybody does not believe a ghost story, 
but practically everybody loves a ghost 
story. “Banroo and Tapai” is a story of two 
ghosts—uncle and nephew, that may hold 
the reader’s attention. “Black Magic” pro- 
vides a glimpse into the magic of raising a 
dead body. “A man killed by a ‘raised 
corpse’ would perish for enternity.” It is 
one of the many stories told about King 
Vikramaditya in whose name there is magic 
for every Indian. The other interesting 
stories are “Ourban‘s Treasure”, “The Black 
Warrior’, “The Lost Camel’, “Hira and 
Lal” and “The Colony of Yakshis’. 


The book is neat in layout with an attrac- 
tive cover. The stories are supplemented 
by black and white pictures which add to the 
delight and atmosphere of the stories. This 
mixed bag of tales should be found of real 


interest and edification to the young readers. 


N., K, CHAUHAN 
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Transition in India by K, Santhanam, 
published by Asia Publishing House; pages 
287; price Rs, 16. 


It is always a: fascinating experience to 
meet the Da Vinci mind. It is also extre- 
mely rare. Our age is inclined to worship 
the specialist ; the man who, by definition, 
knows more and more about less and less, 
unul he eventually knows everything about 
nothing. This is, perhaps, only natural. 
Human experience is so diversified now, 
that it is difficult for any one mind to grasp 
even a general knowledge of the broader 
spectrum of experience. Difficult, but not 
impossible. Most of us, however, abandon 
the effort after leaving school or college. 
In an effort to make a living, we, so often, 
concentrate on details rather than funda- 
mentals, substitute carping despotism for 
authority (because real authority can only 
be wielded by the catholic mind) and 
resent all others whose knowledge is 
broader-based than ours. Such people, in 
positions of authority (and who does not 
wield some authority?) fritter away their 
Opportunities by an obsession with petty 
detail : they glory in the crossed t and the 
dotted i while world events sweep past 
them unnoticed, unrecorded, unsung. These 
pathetic examples of the Irrational Man (as 
distinct from Homo Sapiens) plague every 
walk of life, and as long as they are tole- 
rated, accepted and even pandered to, they 
will continue to proliferate. 


Very fortunately, we still have some, in 
authority, with the Da Vinci mind. Mr. K. 
Santhanam is one of them. 


Since a book such as Mr. Santhanam’s 
Transition in India, is essentially a 
personal © manifesto, Mr. Santhanam’s 
“qualifications” are very relevant to any 
appreciation of his book. And what do we 
find? Patriot, journalist, scholar, politi- 
cian, administrator and man-of-letters; also 
a man who has, in the course of a varied 
life, been Union Minister of State for 
Railways and Transport, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Vindhya Pradesh and Chairman of 
the Second Finance Commission. We are 
therefore, assured that what Mr. Santha- 
nanı has to say is adequately supported by 


both experience and facts; he has cer- 
tainly had a sufficiency of one and 
authority to amass the other. To 
is added the ability of a co nt journalist 
to get to the root of the "facts "aad to 
present them in their most acceptable form. 


Transition in India is a tour de force 
of a brilliant, protean mind. Ranging, 
as it does, over an enormous field of politi- 
cal, social and economic topics, Mr. 
Santhanam has trenchant comments to 
make of such diverse subjects as “The 
Unwritten Parts of the Indian Constitution” 
and “The Assam Riots,” “Malpractices in 
Elections” and “Sino-Indian Relations”, 
“A Small Cheap Car” and “Problems 
Facing Malaya”. All 68 essays are pithy, 
succinct and written with a degree of logical 
clarity that is sea-breeze fresh in its vigour. 
On the Small Car, for instance, he says : 

“It would be a good rule if not less than 

half the number of small and medium 
cars which are at present produced 
should become public taxis, thereby 
enabling the middle class as a whole 
to enjoy the facilities of a private car 
without indulging in the snobbery of 
owning one.” 


On holding the Price Line : 

“As a first step towards this, a drastic 
reduction should be enforced in the 
number of conferences, touring com- 
mittees, receptions, in excessive tra- 
velling by ministers and high officials 
and in other wasteful activities which 
have expanded alarmingly in recent 
years. They give the impression that 
the country is overflowing with money, 
and this impression is itself a contri-- 
butory factor to inflation”. 

And, very topically, on English Teaching : 

“What is even more difficult is to make 
the ignorant but fanatical supporters 
of regional languages realise that for 
the unity of India and for the progress 
of science and industry, it is essential 
to ensure a working knowledge of 
English for the . intelligentia of this 
country for a long time to come, if not 
for ever.” 
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We will not, of course, go as far as say- 
ing, that we agree with all Mr. Santhanam’s 
opinions. Nor, for that matter, do we feel 
would Mr. Santhanam be altogether happy 
if we subscribed, so readily, to his views. 
Only the very ignorant, or the very neuro- 
tic, expect such intellectual homage, and, 
quite obviously, Mr. Santhanam is neither. 
But no one can deny that, for a change, 
here is someone who has valid reasons for 
holding the views that he holds, and the 
ability to make his reader appreciate his 


vision. That is a quality that demands a 
hearing and is obviously the stuff of which 
leaders are made. 


Transition in India is, in short, a” 
book that should appeal to anyone who is 
interested in what is happening about him, 
and is prepared to concede that others have 
a right to hold their own opinions. It will, 
certainly, have an honoured, and accessible, 
place in our library. 


HuGH GANTZER 


(Continued from page 53) 
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sub-regional institutes for applied research 
on natural resources in ca and the 
Arab States. A regional conference on 
the application of science and technology 
will be held for Latin America next year 
at Santiago. 


Unesco’s links with the world of science 
will be strengthened by a decision to invite 
the International Council of Scientific 
Unions to act as its principal advisory 
body. 


At the same time, a Unesco network of 
postgraduate courses for participants from 
developing countries will be expanded 
during the next two years to encompass 
universities in Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
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slovakia, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Netherlands, Hungary, Spain 
and Sweden. 


Other high points 

include : 

—participation in a study of the African 
Rift Valley as part of ICSU-spon- 
sored research on the upper mantle of 
the earth; 

—continuation of the preparation of 
natural resource maps 
FAO/Unesco Soil Map of the world; 

—assistance to the International Brain 
Research (Organization, the Inter- 
national Cell Research Organization 
and the International Biological Pro- 
gramme. 


in the programme 


and of an — 


In This Issue 


Learn the language of a people if you want to understand them and 
destroy their language if you want to annihilate them. This is almost 
axiomatic truth and speaks so eloquently of the study of a foreign language 
as a potent means of fostering international understanding. ‘The Educa- 
tion Quarterly’, therefore, bids well to introduce its present issue with an 
article on ‘Foreign Language Teaching in the , U.S.S.R.’ by Aleksandr 
Mirolyubov. At the school level apart from the three western European 
languages—English, German and Freneh—that are mostly studied, pro- 
vision also exists for the study of Hindi, Urdu, Arabic, Persian and 
Chinese. School-children begin the study of a foreign language on a com- 
pulsory basis in Grade V and continue up to Grade XI and what is more, 
in special schools under an intensive system this study not only begins 
from Grade II (or Grade I in some), but instruction in a few subjects is 
given in a foreign language. The techniques elaborated by the author for 
the teaching of foreign languages are, indeed, worth consideration. 


In a fine analysis of the ‘Educational Balance-Sheet of States’, born of 
a deep study of the subject, Atmanand Misra lays four criteria for assess- 
ing at once the achievement and failure of States. The rankings given to 
the different States on the basis of these yard-sticks, we hope, will be re- 
vealing and of some use to the educationists, in particular to the planners, 
to enable them to plug the loopholes and prepare ground for further 
development. r 
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Education being a highly co-operative endeavour, we bring to our 
readers a symposium on ‘Parent—Teacher Co-operation’. Parent and 
teacher representing the home and school respectively are the two agen- 
cies which act and react on the child in multiple ways. In fact their 
functions are complementary to each other. Participating in the sympo- 
sium are two teacher-educators: E. Zachariah and Urmila Datya and a 
practising teacher Ramanujachari, each giving her/his tips to promote 
this co-operation. It is our fervent hope that these might inspire other 
parents and teachers for action. We are grateful to the Directorate of 
Extension Programmes for Secondary Education of the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training for giving us these articles received 
by them in the implementation of their ‘Programme of Seminar Readings’. 


Institution of Regional Colleges of Education in the four corners of 
the country : Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneshwar and Mysore forms a signifi- 
cant landmark in the teacher-education programme. How Regional Col- 
leges Project was conceived, formulated and developed and what could 
be the basic guide-lines for its further development have been nicely 
woven in a single article on the subject by G. Chaurasia. To end the 
articles we have a comparative study of Nehru and Gandhi on Education 
by B. V. Mohale. The two represent the two aspects of Indian mind; 
Gandhi the religious mind and Nehru the secular mind. 


EDITOR 
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FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


IN THE 


[5 THE USSR school-children usually 

begin the study of a foreign language, 
which is compulsory in Grade V at 
general secondary schools and continue 
it right up to Grade XI. About 700 
a are devoted to foreign ianguage 
study. 


The three western European langu- 
ages most commonly studied are Eng- 
lish, German and French (the teaching 
of Spanish was initiated in 1961). 
Other languages at present taught in 


general education schools include 
Chinese, Hindi, Urdu, Arabic and 
Persian. There are also schools in 


Moscow, Leningard, Kazan, as well as 
in the Uzbek, “Kazakh, Kirghiz and 
Azerbaijan Republics where local 
national conditions provide a particular- 
ly favourable background for the study 
of these languages. 


The public education authorities 
decide what proportion of pupils ot 
Secondary schools are to study each 
foreign language. The present propor- 
tion is: English 50%, French 20%, 
German 20%, Spanish and other lan- 
suages 10%. Foreign language teach- 
ing is also being gradually introduced 


U.S.S.R. 


ALEKSANDR MIROLYUBOV 


in primary schools and kindergartens 
provided parents are agreeable and are 
willing to pay for instruction. Apart 
from this instruction in foreign langu- 
ages is free, and is paid for by the 
State, as is all education in the USSR. 

Since 1947, special schools have been 
organized in which instruction in a 
number of subjects is given in a foreign 
language. In these schools, foreign 
languages are begun in Grade II (in 
Grade I, in certain schools in the 
Ukranian SSE), and are continued up 
to Grade XI inclusive, under a more 
intensive system: up to 200 hours for 
the whole course. Each class is divided 
into three groups for foreign language 
work. From Grade VII onwards, 
foreign languages of instruction are 
used for feaching the geography of 
foreign countries, modern history, hu- 
man anatomy and psychology, and 
other subjects. By 1965, there are to 
be 700 schools of this kind in the USSR. 


The Primary Aim 

The primary aim of foreign langu- 
age teaching in Soviet secondary 
schools is a practical one—to enable 
pupils to use the language as a means 
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of communication. They should be 
able, at the end of their school course, 
to conduct a conversation, give a short 
Talk in thé foreign language On certain 
everyday or ynd read and 
translate without a dictidnary, foreign 
+éxts consis in-the-main öf mate- 
rial that has been studied-and contain- 
ing from 4 to 6 per cent of new words, 
the meaning of which can be deduced 
from the context. They must also be 
able to do independent reading in the 
foreign language and write a letter to 
foreign pen-friends. 


The main practical objective of 
foreign language teaching in the secon- 
dary school, therefore, is to enable 
pupils to speak and read the language. 


A still higher standard is expected of 
pupils who complete the course at 
special schools. They must not only 
be able to express their ideas fluently 
in speech, understand a foreign speaker, 
read and understand texts without 
using a dictionary, but also act as inter- 
preters and translators, and write 
essays in the foreign language based 
on an independent study of source- 
material. The pupils have to know 
approximately 4,600 words and ex- 
pressions, and to have mastered the 
entire language course in question. 


Elementary speech habits are deve- 
=e in the kindergarten and primary 
ols, the most frequently used 
Speech forms or pattern and 600-700 
of the most commonly used words 
being taken as a basis. All teaching 
at this stage is oral, since the children 
are not ready for formal study, reading 
and writing, and are insufficiently ver- 
sed in their own language. They are 
given no grammatical rules to learn, 
since they would not be able to grasp 
them. The elements of reading and 
writing are not introduced until Grades 
II or IV, depending on the stage at 
` which instruction was begun. 
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Two Stages of Instruction 


Foreign language instruction at së 
condary schools (Grades V-XI) is in 
two stages, the first comprising Grade 
V-VIII and the second Grades IX-XI 


The principal aim in Grade V-VI 
is to develop the pupils’ powers of or 
expression. They are required ¢ 
learn at least 800 words needed 
conducting a conversation on parte 
lar topics, as well as the grar 
rules and word constructions ess 
for elementary oral expression in 
language they are studying. They mus 
also be able to read texts based on th 
material. 


The pupils in Grades IX-XI learn M 
read books directly in the foreign Jap 
guage, and at this stage absorb 
additional 700 words and expressto 
as well as grammatical forms and 
structions used mainly in the literary 
language. As the pupils’ knowledge ¢ 
the foreign language improves, topi 
related to the foreign country are pre 
gressively introduced. 


Many of the schools have languag 
laboratories equipped with tape-recor 
ers, earphones, projectors and epidit 
scopes. s 


Two types .of reading practice 
used—synthetic reading, and readin 
with a degree of analysis. With th 
first type, pupils ain an unders 
ing of what they read without transi 
ting it, using the knowledge and lit 
guistic skills they have already 
quired. With the second type 
pupil understands what he reai 
only by applying his acquired k 
ledge but also by translating QIME 
sentences or parts of sentences in th 
text. It has been found that this lati 
type of reading provides good tra 
for pupils in independent res 
Pupils also read newspapers and peri 
dicals in the language they are stud; 
ing, as well as books specially produci 


for independtent reatingo 
of stories of interest to by 
foreign authors writing In the langu- 
age n question. Work with a diction- 
ary enlarges the pupils’ vocabulary and 
consolidates their memory of the way in 
which words are written and trans- 
eribed 


and out-of-school 
v is also arranged for 

school pupils, especially those in 

ed in foreign languages ond having a 
gift for them; and foreign re rae, 
study groups, competitions, fi 

and foreign language evenings are or- 
gamzed at schools and Young .Pioneer 
centres. The pupils also correspond 
with school children abroad. 


The study of a foreign Janguage is 
compulsory at higher educational esta- 
blishments (VUZY) as well as at se- 
condary schools. Students in all dis- 
ciplines do four years’ Janguage study, 
the number of hours of such 
depending on the course being taken: 
it ranges from 300 to 480 hour, and 
even more. The aim of foreign lan- 
guage study at non-language VUZY 
is to enable students to carry on a con- 
versation on everyday topics and on 
their own speciality, and to read and 
understand books on their 


Extra-curricular 


without consulting a dictionary. The — 


size of the lexical stock which students 


Forel language vuzy 
may be divided to two stages: = 


revised and the students’ 
ability to work at the 
pendently. = hanet n stage, 

wers of ora are n 
Ea they are given initial instructon 
in 


making 
‘at that point. 


3,000 words and the most commonly 
used grammatical forms and construc- 


tions. Pr 
teaching 


~ Such — briefly, of 
stem of foreign language 
in the USSR. 


| (Reproduced by courtesy of Unesco) 


SAYING ‘NO’ 
“I recall a conversation 1 had with an English friend. .....~.-+-+++ He > 


was comparing notes with me and he asked me whether I 


would admit that 


we, unlike most English men, would not dare to say no where it was no n 


we meant. And I must confess that T immediately said yes; 


1 agreed with 


statement. We do hesitate to say no frankly and boldly,....-.++++++ we 
this Ashram we make it a rule that we must say no when we mean nò, 


regardless of consequences’. 


GANDHIJI 
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EDUCATIONAL 


BALANCE-SHEET 


OF 
STATES 


ATMANAND MISRA 


J5 ORDER TO compare the educational 

position in the States of India, some 
sort of a criterion has to be devised. 
R. M. Hughes and W. H. Lancclot in 
Education, America’s Magic have sug- 
gested eight criteria for such compari- 
son. The detailed data required for all 
these criteria are not available in 
India; hence we will adopt such of 
them as suit our educational statistics. 
A balance-sheet of ‘the States can 
therefore, be prepared with the follow- 
ing four criteria and the States’ posi- 
tion can be compared with regard to 
their educational development. 


(i) Ability to Support Education: 
This is the revenue or expenditure of 
the State per capita of the population. 
It is arrived at by dividing total re- 
venue or expenditure by the population 
of the State. 


(ii) Degree of Educational Effort : 
This is the percentage of the educa- 
tional expenditure per head of the po- 
‘pulation to the revenue of the State 
per head of population. The popula- 
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tion of the State being the same, it is 
found out by dividing total expendi- 
ture on education by revenue of the 
State and multiplying the fraction so 
obtained by hundred to get the percen- 
tage. 


(iii) Accomplishment in Education : 
It is the percentage of total enrolment 
at various stages of education to the 
educable populaion at those stages. It 
is calculated by adding the enrolment 
in all recognized institutions of primary, 
secondary and university stages, divid- 
ing it by the total educable population 
at those stages that should have receiv- 
ed education and multiplying it by 
hundred to obtain percentage. 


(iv) Educational Level of Adult Po- : 


pulation : It is percentage of literacy 
in the total population, It can be found 
out from Census Reports or estimate 
for a particular year from the data 
available in these reports. 


The four items can be tabulated for 
each State and a rough comparison 0 
their developments can be made. The 


H 


= bee 


EDUCATIONAL BALANCE-SHEET OF STATES 


following table gives the educational balance-sheet of the States : 
TABLE NO. | 
EDUCATIONAL BALANCE-SHEET OF THE STATES 


In 1950-51, 1957-58 and 1960-61 


wn 


a 


States 


1 


Andhra Pradesh 


Assam 


Bihar 


. Gujarat 


. Jammu & Kashmir 


. Kerala 


. Maharashtra 


- Madhya Pradesh 


- Madras 


. Mysore 


- Orissa 


1950-51 


1957-58 
1960-61 


1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 


1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 


1950-51 
1957-58 


1960-61 
1950-51 


1957-58 
1960-61 


1950-51 


1957-58 
1960-61 


1950-51 
1957-58 


1960-61 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 


Ability to Degree of 


Education 


3 


Not 
available 
15-72 
2315 
10-51 
25 -74 
31-32 
6-72 
13 -49 
15-31 
Not 
ayailable 
Not 
available 
24:56 
Not 
available 
20 -28 
32-21 
Not 
available 
18 -26 
26 -60 
Not 
available 
Not 
available 
29 -64 
6:42 
16-28 
19 45 
19 -74 
17 -90 
26-81 
6:97 
17-21 
25-35 
8 -20 
14 -04 
19 -69 


Support Educational plishment level of 
Effort in Adult 
pte Education y Population 
4 5 6 
Not Not Not 
available available available 
31-16 24:23 18-8 
30 84 27-00 21-20 
24 -65 26-16 1810 
22-28 28-55 24-70 
24°13 32-34 27-40 
27-07 13 -24 12 -20 
26 -54 17-20 16 ‘50 
31-72 25-47 18 -40 
Not Not Not 
available available available 
Not Not Not 
available available available 
37-41 34:72 30 50 
Not Not Not 
available available available 
19 -50 18 -00 — 
17-71 22:73 11 00 
Not Not Not 
available available available 
44:17 45 87 44-9 
43-11 49 -38 4680 
Not Not Not 
available „available available 
Not Not Not 
available available available 
41 :74 36:97 29 -80 
31-92 15-47 13 50 
27-42 18-66 14:90 
32:10 21-49 -17:10 
37:07 42-99 21 -80 
39 -45 29-41 28 -20 
35-16 35-13 31-40 
23 -04 12:13 19-90 
32-85 2764 283:2 
29-55 31:42 25:4 
18:77 10:77 15-8 
23 -43 15-99 19-9 
20 -73 25 25 21-7 
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Table No. 1—contd. 


V2 oe TEAR 2 rere sy 5 
12. Punjab l 1950-51 9-95 30-67 13-01 i 
Si 1957-58 19-00 37-49 25 -96 21-5 
1960-61 27-71 33-47 26-14 
13. Rajasthan .. 1950-51 8-71 18-25 6-21 
“oar 1957-58 16-56 24-44 12-51 = 133 
1960-61 22-15 28 39 18-99 20 
14. Uttar Pradesh 1950-51 8:20 31-50 15-20 108 
E EE 1957-58 13 -00 33-59 17:45 154 
1960-61 17:78 30:31 20-19 176 
15. West Bengal 1950-51 - 1419 29-51 20 -65 24-6 
1957-58 22-07 38 -60 28-96 27-7 
1960-61 26 -28 37-14 30-31 29:3 
INDIA 1950-51 9-599 33-00 18 40 16-6 
1957-58 15 395 38-12 24-10 : 
1960-61 20 94 37:38 28 -40 


The balance-sheet of the States indi- 
cates that in 1950-51 the highest ability 
to support education was in Madras 
followed by West Bengal and the lowest 
was in Madhya Pradesh preceded by 
Bihar and Mysore. In 1957-58, Assam 
showed the highest ability followed 
by West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh 
showed the lowest preceded by Bihar. 
In 1960-61, the highest ability was in 
Jammu and Kashmir followed by 
Assam and Maharashtra and the lowest 
in Bihar preceded by Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh. During the 
period the rise in ability to support 
education is evinced by every State but 
the greatest rise was in Assam, Mysore 
and Punjab. After the re-organization 
of the States,-this rise was highest in 
Jammu and Kashmir followed by 
Madras. The all-India ability to sup- 
port education also increased more 
than twice. 


The degree of educational efforts in 
1950-51 was the highest in Madras 
followed by Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh and the lowest in Rajas- 
than preceded by Orissa. In 1957-58 
Kerala showed greatest effort followed 
by Madras and West Bengal and Rajas- 
than preceded by Orissa showed the 
lowest educational effort. Kerala re- 
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_of States changed the population 


tained its position in 1960-61 

Maharashtra replaced Madras and 
the lowest rung Orissa retained 
position but Jammu and Kashmir ca 
last in place of Rajasthan. There h 
been a marked effort in Bihar, Mysa 
Rajasthan and West Eengal. After 
reorganization the educational effort 
decreased in Andhra Pradesh, Ja 
and Kashmir, Madras and Uttar. 
desh. The educational effort of 
whole country increased by about 
per cent in the decade. 


The accomplishment in education 
was the highest in Madras (43 per ceni 


in 1950-51 followed by Assam, a 
West Bengal. It was the lowest 
Rajasthan (6 per cent) preceded 


Orissa, Bihar and Punjab. In 1957- 
Kerala scored the highest accompli 
ment (46 per cent) and Madras, Wi 
Bengal and Assam came somewh 
near 29 per cent. The reorganizat 


altered the accomplishment so t 
Madras went down and Rajasth 
doubled its accomplishmeni. In 19 
61 Kerala retained its highest rank 
Madras yielded to Maharashtra; 2 
among the lowest Rajasthan still oc 
pied the place preceded by Uttar 
desh and Madhya Pradesh. Bihar, 
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Orissa and Punjab made determined 
efforts and slipped out of the lowest 
ranks. After 1957, the States that 
showed a marked rise in their accom- 
plishments were Orissa, Bihar, Madras 
and Rajasthan and those that showed 
least rise were Funjab, West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhra Pradesh in descending order. 
The all-India accomplishment went up 
by nearly 60 per cent during the 
decade. 


The educational level of adult popu- 
lation was the highest in West Bengal 
in 1950-51 followed by Madras and 
Mysore and the lowest in Rajasthan 
preceded by Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 
After reorganization Kerala had the 


West Bengal. ‘The percen 

went to Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. In 1960-61, Kerala 
and Madras retained their high places 
but Gujarat pushed back W Bengal. 
The lowest percentage went to Jammu 
Kashmir, Rajasthan and Uttar Pra- 
desh. Among the reorganized States 
the highest rise in percentage of lite- 
racy was in Madras and the lowest in 
West Bengal. The all-India level of 


adult education increased by one and 
a half times, during the decennium. 


The following table rates the states 
according to the criteria of the balance- 
sheet :— 


TABLE NO. 2 
RATING OF THE STATES ACCORDING TO ITEMS OF BALANCE-SHEET 


States Year 


Teri Ta 


1. Andhra Pradesh . 1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 - 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 
1950-51 
1957-58 
1960-61 


te 


. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. Gujarat 

5. Jammu & Kashmir 
` 6. Kerala 


7. Maharashtra 


for 1950-51, 1957-58 and 1950-61* 


Ability Degree of Accom- 
to Support Educational plishment 
Education Effort in ad 
Education population 
a oe eS 6 


; 


| 
| 
(| 
| 


ba ia 
S a i r A EE Sx awuenwn on! 


ab ttew lh) Bale lel BBo wx wo | 
wli esa tna on 


e as 


Aiba E dl 
rota --1 3l Lull Sewanee Sol 


a 
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1 j 2 3 4 of 6 

8. Madhya Pradesh ... 1950-51 9 2 4 F 
1957-58 9 8 8 Ig 

1960-61 13 7 13 13 

9. Madras 1950-51 1 1 1 2 
1957-58 6 2 2 2 

1960-61 5 5 3 3 

10. Mysore 1950-51 7 8 8 $4 
1957-58 7 6 5 5s 

1960-61 8 11 6 7 

11. Orissa 1950-51 6 9 9 6 
1957-58 ul 11 12 7 

1960-61 12 14 ul 9 

12. Punjab 1950-51 4 4 7 5 
1957-58 4 4 6 6 

1960-61 4 6 9 8 

13. Rajasthan .. 1950-51 5 10 10 10 
1957-58 8 10 13 12 

1960-61 il 12 15 14 

14. Uttar Pradesh 1950-51 6 3 5 9 
1957-58 13 5 10 10 

1960-61 14 10 14 10 

15. West Bengal 1950-51 2 Se oe 3 1 
1957-58 2 3 3 3 

1960-61 by 4 F 5 


*Prepared from Table 1 pp. 65-66 4 


The table shows that the ranks ob- 
tained by all the States in ability to 
support education has decreased with 
the passage of time except in the case 
of Jammu and Kashmir, Madras where 
it decreased but later increased and 
Punjab where it remained unchanged 
through all the years. The degree of 
educational effort decreased in all 
States except ‘three viz: Kerala 
where it remained constant, Punjab 
where it was constant for the first two 
years but decreased in the last year and 
West Bengal where it increased. The 
rank in accomplishment of education 
fell everywhere except Kerala, Mysore 
and West Bengal where it remained 
constant for the first two years but 
fell later. The educational level of 
adult population comparatively fell in 
the States except Kerala and Madras 
where the rank did not change and 


(Continued on. page 83) 
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Assam where it was constant for the 
first two years and Uttar Pradesh 
where it was constant. in the last two- 
years. 


z 


The States that showed good ability 
to support education were Assam, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Maharashtra, 
Madras, Punjab, and West Bengal. 
But the educational efforts of Assam, 
Jammu and Kashmir and West Bengal 
were poor, those of Madras and Maha- 
rashtra and Punjab good and those of 
Kerala excellent. 'The accomplishment 
in education and the education level 
in Kerala were equally excellent, in 
Assam much better than effort, in 
Madras and Maharashtra good but in 
Punjab and West Bengal they were not 
commensurate with ability and effort. 
In the former they were poorer, and in 
the latter better than effort. 


PARENT-TEACHER 


CO-OPERATION 


N° NE THINKS of the need for parent- 
teacher cooperation with an in- 
terrogation mark. It is accepted beyond 
doubt that homes and schools should 
work together, if children are to grow 
and develop to the fullest. If the tea- 
cher is to do his job well, he needs the 
cooperation of parents, colleagues, 
supervisors, administrators and the 
public. The problem is how can 
Parent-Teacher Cooperation be best 
achieved and what are its advantages. 


In ancient times, the home and the 
school were one. The parents were the 
teachers; the sons learnt farming, hunt- 
ing and fishing from their fathers and 
daughters learnt cooking, tanning and 
weaving from their mothers. The cur- 
riculum was actually the life of the 
family and the community. 


In vedic times in India, there was the 
Gurukula system, the pupil living with 
the teacher. The teacher was his 
“father” and teacher's wife his 
“mother”. He lived like a member of 
the family, did all kinds of services 
for the “Guru”. In return he taught 
him, and gave him the enlightenment 
for self-realization, one of the impor- 
tant aims of education. 


Several institutions exist even in mo- 
dern times in advanced countries like 
England, Switzerland and the U.S.A. 
where attempts are being made to have 
small homes for orphans and children 
from broken homes. Children live in 
those homes and receive education. The 
teachers reside with them and a hus- 


*Articles are published by courtesy of the Directorate of Extension Programmes, 


A SYMPOSIUM* 


band and wife are appointed as “house 
father” and “house mother”. In each 
house, there will be 10 to 12 children of 
varying age. If the teacher has child- 
ren, they also live with them and get 
the same kind of treatment. Teaching 
is done at home. Children meet toge- 
ther for games, music, painting and 
social gatherings. 


Mrs. E. ZACHARIAH 


The education of the child begins at 
home. The family is first in time and 
in importance in the matter of social 
relationships, through which the child 
acquires and organizes his experiences. 
The transition of the little ‘individual’ 
to the ‘person’ also begins at home. 


Impact of Social Changes 


In ancient times, the curriculum was 
very simple, centring round the three 
R’s. Later on, academic subject like 
classics and humanities were introduc- 
ed. Much later came Science. As times 
are changing, society becomes more 
complex. More subjects and subject 
matter time after time are being added 
on to the curriculum. The modern 
society has become complex that the 
home can no longer be the school, and 

arents no longer the sole teachers. 
Bety therefore, has delegated these 
functions to social institutions like the 
School, the Church and the Temple, 
where the more learned impart instruc- 
tion to the less learned. 


N.C.E.R.T., which 


received these as a part of its Programme of Seminar Readings. 
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In modern times the child is sent to 
the pre-primary (nursery) classes, 
wherever possible. At the compulsory 
age, starting from the primary school, 
there is a tendency for keeping the child 
longer at school, which I. L. Kandel 
refers to as the tendency for “prolon- 
gation of infancy”. The functions of 
the home and the parents are more and 
more being transferred to the school 
and the teachers. 


School itself is but a small commu- 
nity within a larger one. The life of 
the community is varied. There is 
the doctor, the engineer, the teacher, 
the student, the carpenter, the gold- 
smith and the blacksmith, all sharing 
its life. Every community through edu- 
cation, seeks to open its life to all its 
members and to enable them to take 
their part in it. It passes on to them 
its rich cultural heritage and tradition 
built through centuries. Education 
thus has a conservative function. 


As times are changing society is also 
changing. Education thus has to keep 
pace with these changes consequent on 
_ scientific and technological develop- 
ments. Education is thus in a process 
of social change. It has a creative and 
constructive function. It has to “produce 
the type” and “grow beyond the type”. 


If the teachers and the pupils are to 
do these functions through education, 
homes and schools should work toge- 
ther in harmony. Parents, pupils, 
teachers—these three should form the 
corner-stones of the triangle of forces— 
which through their equilibrium, com- 
plete the task of education. 


One of the outstanding difficulties of 
Indian schools is that it is difficult for 
the teacher to come into touch with 
parents. Schools are becoming too 
large and unwieldy, the strength run- 
ning into two thousand or more. The 
class divisions range from A to Z and 
the pupil-teacher ratio is alarming 
enough. Parents are mostly poor and 
illiterate. They are rarely interested 
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to know what happens in the school as 
well as in their children’s attendance. 
The parents go to school only on occa- 
sions like these: 


(i) For admission : Several parents 
send their wards with others 
at the time of admission with 
the disastrous result that there 
would be several doubts and 
difficulties regarding pupils’ age 
when they reach the school 
leaving standard. The escorts 
usually under-estimate or over- 
estimate the age. 


(ii) Soon after annual examination 
-results are out and they are in 
the negative. Parents approach 
the headmasters to see whether 
some social service can be 
done ! 


On some complaint from tea- 
chers about his child regard- 
ing behaviour, absence and the 
like. 

(iv) With regard to corporal puni- 
shments meted out to pupils, 
parents and teachers can be 0 
one mind, There are stray 
cases of teachers behaving 
quite unsympathetically, may, 
be cruelly. Teachers may say, 
“I have never been guilty of 
such things”, and the statement 
may be correct as far as that 
particular teacher is concerned. 
But he cannot afford to be ig- 
norant of the fact that our 
strength lies in our weakest 
link. It is the teachers’ respon- 
sibility to create public opin‘on 
against corporal punishments. 


(iii) 


(v) To receive any scholarship oF 
grant for the child. 
(vi) On the school day, to see and 
enjoy the variety entertain- 
- ments, one of the rarest scenes 
in the villages, 
(vii) 
or the transfer certificate. 


To receive the S.S.L. Certificate 


PARENT-TEACHER COOPERATION—-A SYMPOSIUM 


It is admitted that there is a gradual 
change in outlook because arents are 
beginning to feel that ucation is 
worthwhile. 


Lack of Understanding 


Teachers on the other hand, visit 
homes only if they have tuitions or 
when they are invited to some function 


or the other. Usually teachers, though 
many of them are parents, very often 
seem to be out of touch with family life 
and its complexities. They seldom seem 
to be aware of how a day starts for a 
busy mother, who usually has more 
than one child to took after, apart 
from her husband who has also to get 
off to work in time. 


Teachers seem to have no idea of all 
these day-to-day happenings. Come 
what may, they want to see the pupil 
well-combed, neatly dressed, ange! ‘ec in 
behaviour and conduct, with books in 
the “school bag” and walking into the 
classroom in time, saying smilingly 
“namaste masterji”. If the teacher has 
but an idea of the multifarious duties 
of the mother, he may not so severely 
punish the little one for not doing his 
homework completely or if he has been 
late at school once in a while. 


Parents, on the other hand, conveni- 
ently forget that the teachers need a 
personal life and how difficult and ex- 
haustive the teachers’ job is, and how 
much they are being spent for their 
children, how much their patience is 
tried in transmitting knowledge. The 
teacher’s work is very difficult and ill- 
recognized. In order to give proper en- 
couragement to the teachers through 
appreciation of their work, they should 
keep themselves abreast of the time. 


In these days parents’ job has been 
complicated through contrasting state- 
ments on the part of experts. i 
leaves the mother really puzzled as to 
what is the correct thing to do. For 
example, the expert says, “Let the child 
cry, it is good for the lungs”. ‘If he is 


, there is some wrong with 
him; pick him up’. “Don’t pick him up 
when he cries, you will spoil him”. 


“Don't you know that babies need love? 

don’t you pick him up?” Parents 
should be able to gauge these changes, 
w the pros and cons and keep 
themselves alive to the changing values 
and ideas, 


Establishment of a Link Between Home 
and School 


How can a link between the home 
and the school be established? That is 
the vital question. We can have group 
meetings of parents and teachers where 
we can discuss the problems of educa- 
tion, the development of children, their 
developing normal interests, ways of 
catering for them, how to maintain 
discipline and yet give freedom and, so 
on. These meetings may be arranged 
after 4 o'clock on working days or on 
Saturdays. The experiences and ideas 
of several parents and teachers can be 
pooled together which will help to- 
wards better understanding. 


The formation of the ‘Parent—Tea- 
cher Association’ is one o fthe best ways 
of establishing parent-teacher contract. 
It goes a long way in nurturing better 
understanding between them and gives 
better knowledge about children. In 
the U.S.A. more than a crore of parents 
and teachers belong to the P.T.A. The 
objects of the National Congress 
Parents and Teachers give us insights 
and are clearly defined as: (1) to pro- 
mote the welfare of children and youth 
in home, school, church and commu- 
nity; (2) to raise the standards of 
home life, (3) to secure adequate laws. 
for the care ‘and protection of children 
and youth; (4) to bring into closer re- 
lation the home and the school, that 

nts and teachers may cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the 
child; and (5) : 
cators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantages in physi- 
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cal, mental, social and spiritual educa- 
tion. 


Journals, magazines, newsletters and 
booklets can help a great deal. In the 
U.S.A. there is the P.T.A. Magazine 
“National Parent-Teacher” for the 
whole country. Every State has its 
own P.T.A. and magazine too like 
“Chicago Parent-Teacher.” Oregon 
Parent-Teacher etc. 


“Buzz Sessions” or small group meet- 
ings where parents very informally 
meet together with teachers and 
discuss the various problems effecting 
the bringing up of children, giving the 
best type of education. These home- 
school relations have proved very use- 
ful through valuable interchange of 
ideas and experiences. Informal parent- 
teacher interviews wherein individual 
and their “problems” are discussed are 
of value. Most of the “problems” arise 
as emotional problems at home or in 
school, for which the solution lies in 
home-school relations. Children’s in- 
terests, aptitudes, hobbies, behaviour 
etc. can be discussed. 


Home-visits by teachers and school- 
visits by parents without interference 
in school work also establish a happy 
link. Countless teachers of little child- 
ren have visited homes: nevertheless 
teachers have their several worries 
about cold receptions, hostile looks etc. 
Teachers should know a bit of parental 
psychology before meeting them to 
discuss about their children. However 
mischievous, troublesome, and proble- 
matic the child is, to the parent he is 
very dear and sweet. No parent thinks 


he has an average child—this is indeed’ 


a difficulty. Reports sent to parents 
also would help. Encouraging reports 
about their progress, conduct and beha- 
viour will be looked forward to by 
parents. 


“Co-operative Nursery Schools” have 
paved the way for bettering home- 
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school relations. Some parents may go 
and work at it as assistants to the train- 
ed teacher, some as doctors, some in 
charge of financial details, and still 
others as cooking assistants, while some 
scrub the floor, etc. 


Some people consider ‘homeschool 
relations’ as a magical cure for all evil. 
They imagine once this link is estab- 
lished, teachers will be free to teach 
as they please, salaries will be high, 
school buildings lovely, and children 
angelic. It is foolish to think along 
these lines, 


Though medical*and dental check-up 
is done in schools, the follow-up work 
should be carried out by parents at 
home, Recreation programmes, extra- 
curricular activities, encouragement of 
leisure time occupations, all these are 
matters for the school and the home. In 
the U.S.A., in several States parents 
raise money for lunch rooms, pay for 
art, music and other special teachers. 
Parents can be of great help to children 
in doing the home assignment. „They 
can provide a suitable place where 
children can study, by encouraging 
them to plan their work so that they 
won't be working frantically when } 
is already past bedtime or it is just time 
to go to school. But don’t you get so 
much interested in her homework that 
you finish it for her!! In ‘fact, gener 
interest and encouragement ,are often 
more important contributions than an 
overdose of specific help in solving ar . 
thmetic problems. Parents can P 
teachers a lot in dealing with “problem 
children”, in the choice of pupils for 
diversified courses and multipurpose 
schools, in the filling up of cumulative 
records etc. 


The dictionary of sociology gives the 
definition of cooperation as “any form 
of social interaction in which persona- 
lities or groups combine their aċtivities 
or work together with mutual aid 


i 
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more or less so organized way an the other party or parties”. The 


greater the success of one party to the 
interaction, the greater the success of 


t- 
teacher cooperation like mercy, hisas 
him that gives and him that takes. 


% 


WE AS PARENTS MUST have often heard 

the complaints made by our 
friends who are working in schools as 
teachers, headmasters or principals 


= about the lack of co-operation on our 


Some of the points they criticize 
us on can be listed@gas follows : 


1. We think ourselves freed from 
further responsibilities of the 
children as soon as we hand them 
over to school. We mostly treat 
schools as places where children 
can safely be put for four or five 
hours so that they are not a bother 
to mother at home. 


2. We posing as laymen. excuse our- 
selves from the responsibility of 
looking after and helping the child- 
ren in their studies in any way. We 
regard that this responsibility lies 
solely with the school people. 


3. Whatever interest we do take in 
education, it is confined to imme- 
diate advantage to our own child 
For example we are angry if we 
are refused admission in any = 
ticular school to our child, what- 
ever may be the reasons for such 
refusal. We like ourselves to be 
made exceptions in such «matters. 
We want that school authorities 
should relax or completely disre- 
gard the promotion rules if it is 
our child who is getting the advan- 
tage of it. 


We feel ourselves insulted if we 
donot get an invitation of a school 
function but when it comes to at- 
tending it, as men, we either do 
not consider it worthwhile or en- 


4: 
trust the job to our wives. 


women, we do attend the function 
but not because we have much 
regard for the school but because 
we get entertainment free of 
charge or we give way under the 
pressure brought by our children. 


The three major occasions when we 
care to visit the school are: (1) for 
admission, (2) for annual function and 
lastly, (3) to ‘get it even’ with the head- 
master or principal if our child has not 
been promoted to the higher class. 


p 
URMILA DATYA 
c 


These are the main points on which 
we receive blame as parents. Whether 
we accept it or not there is a lot of truth 
in it. As no coin is without two sides, 
this is not the whole story. There is 


also a parents’ version of it. 


help. 
Aims of Education in Democracy 
We have accepted the democratic way 
of life as our way of life. It means we 
believe in the equality of all men. We 
no longer accept differences among hu- 
man beings on the basis of caste, creed. 
sex, economic status or any other fac- 
tor. This principle applied in the “se 
1 
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of education means that on one hand 
we want each and every child to re- 
ceive education of which he is capable, 
and on the other we want each and 
every member of the society to accept 
the responsibility of providing this 
education to them. 


Educationists of today who believe 
in the democratic way of life putforth 
aims of education as under: 


— (1) To bring each and every child 
of school going age to the 
school. 


(2) To provide opportunities for 
every school going child for the 
development of his innate abi- 


lities and potentialities. 


(3) To guide his development in 
such a way that he is ready to 
take up his place in the society 
as he grows up in a way that 
is satisfying both to himself 
and to the society. 


(4) 


To help him develop into an 
emotionally stable person. 


The school authorities and teachers 
as well as other important people acti- 
vely related with the education of to- 
day—if they are doing their job since- 
rely—are trying to achieve these aims. 
As a result more and more schools and 
colleges are opened by the Govern- 
ment, financial aid is given to those 
private bodies who are taking initia- 
tive in establishing and running 
schools, changes are made in the curri- 
culum, new subjects and courses are 
introduced, more and more money is 
spent on equipping the existing schoois 
in a better way, new teaching methods 
are introduced and new activities are 
included in the school programme. Any 
parent who compares—the education 
that his child receives with the educa- 
tion he had received in his childhood 
would feel the difference. But this task 
is not an easy one. Most of these efforts 
are rendered futile and their progress 
hindered due to influences the direct 
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control of which is not in the hands of 
the people, responsible for seeing the 
task through. 


The Child in Home and School 


The process of learning about the 
environment and adjusting one self to 
it is a process that begins right from 
the birth of an individual and goes on 
up to his death. A child receives his 
first impressions of the outside world 
and its ways and means through his 
home. His first contact with the society 
is through his parents and other mem- 
bers of the family. His social life starts 
there. He accepts the way of life, the 
modes of behaviour, and the ideas and 
beliefs of his parents as authentic and 
makes them his own. Through their 
dealings with him he develops attitudes 
regarding acceptable social behaviour. 
His whole life thus is nothing but this 
continuous process of adjustment. He 
takes in experiences as they come to 
him, tries to find out a meaning in them 
according to his ability to do so, and 
reacts with a view to achieve a satis- 
fying end result. This means growth 
to him. There are many agencies that 
influence and facilitate this growth 
such as home and family, neighbour- i 
hood, community, religious institutions, 
school, press ete. School though an 
important agency is only one of these. 
Hence school, if it has to do its job — 
well, must seek co-operation of the ~ 
other agencies that influence the life of 
the school children. Then there 1S 


“another point too. If society entrusts 


the school with the responsibility of 
guiding the development of these young 
children so as to make every one o. 
them a better individual who can take 
his place in the society in a worthwhile 
manner, it must join hands with the 
school in helping the cause of educa- 
tion. Home being the most influential 
agency—other than school—which — 
affects the life of the child, parents aS — 
parents in particular and as members — 
of the society in general can help a lot — 
in this direction. ` 3 
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Parents Co-operation and the School 
Management 


There are number_of areas in the 
field of education where co-operation 
by the parents is not only desired but 
actively sought after by school autho- 
rities and teachers. 


Now the co-operation that is desired 
by the school authorities in its most 
general form is the observance of the 
rules and regulations laid down by the 
school. This is discussed in detail in 
the following paras. 


Once we admit our child 
school it becomes our duty to see that 
the child attends it regulary and rea- 
ches it before the school starts. In case 
we do not send our child to school, we 
are required to inform the school autho- 
rities about the same. This is necessary 
because if the child skips school with- 
out the knowledge of the parents the 
school authorities will be able to trace 
it out. Along with this it is also neces- 
sary that we do not encourage the child 
to stay home on trifling pretexts. We 
must also be particular about siving 
out any information regarding the chil 
and paying the fees etc. We must not 
be careless about providing books and 
other material required for studies. We 
do not know what humiliation our sheer 
forgetfulness, or ‘Oh, it does not matter 
much’, attitude, may bring to our child. 


We must also provide our children as 


much study facilities as are within our 
means. We must have interest in the 
progress our child is Ee at school 
and be ready to help him when needed. 
This does not mean that we ourselves 
should help him in doing his homework 
or teach him. All of us are not cap- 
able of that, but we should arrange for 
help if he needs it and if his teachers 
So desire it. 


Another way of co-operating with the 
school is to help our child to maintain 
his physical and mental health. At 
whatever age a child may start attend- 
ing the school and for whatever period 


in any. 


he may continue in it, learning activity 
to be effective needs sound —_— 
and mental health. A child not 
be able to learn if he is tired or exhau- 
sted, if he is having an ache in any part 
of his body, if he is suffering from in- 
di on, or if he has recently come 
out of a major illness. acti- 
vity needs conscious and concentrated 
efforts not only by the relevant — 
but by the organism, as a whole. c- 
tion of any kind means detraction, 
hence it becomes imperative that any 
child partaking in the learning activity 
must be healthy. As far as physical 
health is concerned most of us are 
aware of this fact and try to take care 
of our children to the best of our abi- 
lity, though we may not be kno 

the exact nature of the hinderance i 
health causes to learning activity. The 
same cannot be said of the mental 
health. Though all of us wish that our 
children should turn out to be the best, 
we have no clear idea of what consti- 
tutes the best. Our children while living 
with us not only learn habits and values 
we teach them but also habits and 
values that express themselves through 
our actual behaviour. For example no 
child will understand the value of tidi- 
ness if tidiness is not part of his home 
life. No child will develo 

behaviour towards his elders if the 
elders around him do not express such 
behaviour towards their own elders. 


Secondly eee all of us think that 
we love our children and try to give 
them best possible care, psychologists 
have revealed that there are many fac- 
tors that affect parent-child relation- 
ship, of which parents are not aware. 
As a result children develop attitudes 
and modes of behaviour which none of 
us want them to. For example a help- 
less child that receives harsh treatment 
at home as a result of parental neglect 
may wish to behave the same way with 
younger helpless children in his 
school. Or a child may think temper 
tantrum as the only way to get what 
he wants as result of doting parents. 
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Hence the school receiving children 
from different homes that are influenc- 
ed by various factors such as social, 
religious, economic, and psychological, 
and therefore having different disposi- 
tions, attitudes and modes of behaviour, 
has a tremendous task of educating and 
guiding them towards socially desir- 
able ends. Parents can effectively help 
the school authorities and teachers in 
this task by getting to know about the 
needs of the children and trying to 
meet them. Thus the children we send 
to school will be free of inhibitions and 
complexes and will not present beha- 
vioural problems to their teachers. 


Still another way to co-operate is to 
help the child in adjusting himself to 
the school environment. However so- 
cial a child may be he feels bewildered 
in the school when he first attends it. 
However cordial the school atmosphere 
may be, it has its own rules and re- 
gulations which are different from 
what a child follows at home. A child 
ees information about the school 
rom the casual reference to it by his 
parent and from the accounts of other 
children of the neighbourhood. I do 
not think the information thus got is in 
any way encouraging. Then there are 
parents who use the name of the school 
as a threat i.e. a place to send their 
child to if he does not behave himself. 
So most children get the idea that 
school is a place where their freedom 
is forfeited. If a child is to progress 
well and smooth in his school life he 
must take school as an enjoyable ex- 
perience. Even when he is used to 
school going, there may arise occasions 
when the relationship between school 
and child is strained. The causes of 
this may be change of a teacher, partial 
treatment by a teacher, or group 
rivalaries among children. It is our 
duty to understand and help our 
children through such emotional crises. 
For this if we feel necessary we should 
visit the school and have a discussion 
with the headmaster or teacher as 
required. 
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These are some of the many ways in 
which the school expects parents to co- 
operate with it. Following them does 
bring good to our children, but there 
are still other things in the school 
management which we should look in- 
to, whether the school invites us for 
that or not. 


First of all we must keep abreast of 
the modern educational trends. Parents 
will naturally exclaim as if there are 
not enough worries in their own field 
of work that I am suggesting this extra 
work. But there is a reason for it. 
Thought of today may become an ac- 
tion of tomorrow if that thought is 
sound enough and has backing enough. 
Our children will be the persons who 
will be directly affected by such 
thought in action, either to their advan- 
tage or disadvantage. No sooner some 
leading educationists visualized and 
propagated the higher secondary 
scheme, States like ours started imple- 
menting: it. Now they are finding it 
rather difficult to continue the thing 
they have begun. Whatever decision 
they may take in the end, the strain it 
has caused to children and parents and 
strain it will further cause if they de- 
cide against its continuance is a thing 
every parent knows. So as parents and 
guardians of the interest of our children, 
we must know fully what educationists 
are doing to our children. Being lay 
people we may not be knowing the 
philosophy behind a certain trend in 
education but we know for sure that 
studying nine or ten subjects a yealy 
continuously for three years does in no 
way helps the efficiency of an average 
boy or girl. He or she does not appear 
to be any wiser for that. Not only that 
but I suggest that we should organize 
ourselves into a strong national body 
to emphasise that no new ideas such as 
change in the curriculum, change in the 
textbooks, new teaching methods, oF 
new methods of evaluation should be 
introduced into the system of education 
unless they are given a wide publicity, 


. 
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discussed in all aspects by the persons — 
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who will be affected by them and tested 

out in special institutions meant for 
finding out whether they are really 
Workable or not. 


Desirability of Better Environments in 
Schools 


Even if we do not feel ourselves com- 
petent to tackle this big job, there are 
many things about the school which we 
can and must look into as members of 
the society and in the interests of our 
children. When we were discussing 
about the cooperation that a school ex- 
pects from parents we had taken for 
granted that these schools were ideal 
schools. Unfortunately this is not the 
case. Many of the schools our children 
attend are in buildings which were 
hever meant for school and as such do 
not provide even the primary require- 
ments of a school. Even these buildings 
are not maintained well. Sanitary ar- 
rangements are either inadequate or 
completely missing. I know a school 
With a strength of more than one thou- 
sand students having only one water 
tap and poor children wandering all 
over the bazar in search of drinking 
Water. The classrooms are over- 
crowded, unclean, with insufficient fur- 
Niture and other equipment. 


These are conditions we must insist 
upon improving and must be ready to 
take active interest in bringing the 
needed improvement. We must set up 
Some'hing like a citizen’s committee or 
a vigilance committee for the purpose, 
with an aim not of fault-finding but of 
finding out ways and means to bring 
about the desired result, and working 
Over them. 


Problem of Mid-day Meals 


There is another problem of mid-day 
eals. Every one of us will accept the 
E that children feel hungry during 

ag four or five hours stay at school 

a need food that is enjoyable as well 
F nourishing. Making some arrange- 

ents for a few who can pay for it is 


` lay their hands on anythin 


not a real solution. This must be the 
privilege not of favoured few but of 
all. Women through their clubs, socie- 
ties, and welfare centres can take effec- 
tive steps in this direction. 


Amelioration of the Condition of 
Teachers ` 


Another important element in the 
school life which needs attention of the 
parents -is the teaching staff. If we 
really wish that our children should 
receive good education we should take 
care to engage the best teachers for 
them. These teachers should possess 
good knowledge of their subjects as well 
as good koov  na of child and educatio- 
nal psychology. Most of all the should 
have real interest in the children and 
their welfare. Only in the hands of 
such teachers we can safely put our 
growing children. Only such teachers 
can bring real good to them. But the 
kind of teachers that rule our schools 
today—the most of them if not all—are 
miles away from this ideal. They have 
no interest in their profession as they 
have chosen it because they could not 
better. The 
only theory they know o teaching is 
‘To a the rod and spoil the child’, 
and they do not care to know anything 
else. As the salary they get is insuffi- 
cient for maintaining their family—a 
large one mostly—most of their time 
and energy is consumed in the efforts 
of earning more money. As a result 
they do not have any enthusiasm left 
for their job—not to say anything about 
their inclination. Besides, the whole 

stem of education is so much tied 
down to the examination evil that no 
scope is left for independent work by 
the teachers even if they are inclined 
that way. 

In solving this problem of getting 
good teachers for our schools we must 
have both negative and positive ap- 
proach. On one hand through our 
citizen’s committees and parent-tea- 


chers associations we must compel the 
teachers to do their job well. On the 
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other hand we should do everything in 
our power to improve their social and 
economic standard. We can vote for 
more expenditure on education, enact 
new laws if necessary, introduce hous- 
ing and other cooperative schemes for 
their benefit and provide special educa- 
tional facilities for their children and 
we can thus help them in many other 
ways. By all such measures they will 


T= PROSPERITY OF future mankind 

rests on the children of today. 
The attention of almost all nations of 
the world today is focussed on the edu- 
cation of children. This was also em- 
phasised at the recent session of the 
‘World Confederation of Organisations 
of the Teaching Profession’. 


The child is educated in a_ society, 
through a society and for a society. The 
nature of the society and the world for 
which the children are trained must be 
fully understood by those who are cal- 
led upon to train them. It is acknowle- 
dged on all hands that the teacher at 
all levels of education has a great role 
to play in the reconstruction of a coun- 
try. No nation can progress unless it 
has as its backbone a system of national 
education which provides scope and 
opportunity for the full development of 
all the potentialities of an individual 
contributing to the material, cultural 
and civic progress of the nation. Im- 
provement in education whether quali- 
tative or quantitative cannot be achiev- 
ed without the teachers. Even when 
the education is child-centred the 
teacher is all important as the 
directing force of the whole system. At 
all times he is the pivot in the system of 
education. This is specially the case in 
a period of change and reorientation. 
Hence the quality of the teacher is the 
ultimate quality of the school. 
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be able to spend their life comfortably 
and will do more justice to their job. 


This list is by no means exhaustive. 
I have only tried to indicate some fields 
in the present system of education 
which need parental attention. In the 
end I can only say that once we make 
a beginning there will be no limit to 
what we can achieve. 


Sa 


Teachers and the School Community 


In any society the individual, func- 
tioning as a social unit, assumes certain 
roles and statuses. The reciprocal rela- 
tionships in society decide the statuses 
and roles. So far as the teacher is con- 
cerned the intervening variable between 
the teacher and his statuses and roles 
is the school community. The teacher's 
position involves expectations from per- 
sons like the pupils, the headmaster, 
the teachers’ community and the par- 
ents. Thus his position in society 1s 
governed by the role expectations of the 
above four types of persons associated 
with him. 


H. ___HRAMANUJACHART 


Several studies have been made re- 
garding the nature of the leadership rol 
of the teacher. Between the teacher and 
his pupils the former’s role is that of 
dominance over his pupils. A teacher is ” 
eee, synonymous with God, “Guru 

Brahma” concept in the traditional 
way. Even in the oriental generalised 
outlook the teacher is endowed with 
superior qualities, The immature pupil 
cannot be expected to be able to un- 
derstand by his own intelligence G: 
real nature of the eternal values h 
has to realise in his life. Hence th el 
teacher is ‘an indispensable instructor ` 
and an authoritarian disciplinarian. In 
the modern times such a teacher 
would be a back-number in society. 
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The modern teacher does not aim at 
‘teaching’ the pupil but at “teaching 
the pupil how to teach himself.” Thus 
the teacher has a new pattern which 
affects the old one. The authoritarian 
view is replaced by the role of 
“several authority’—not absolute do- 
minance. 


The school is an institution within 
the society. It is one of the cultural 
agencies of the society. According to 
one view education is intended to re- 
flect the existing cultural patterns of 
the community or the nation. Accord- 


ing to another view education is to act 


as the “directive agent” in a social 
change. The pupils should be taught 
to appraise the existing cultural pattern 
and plan an improvement in them. 
The teacher of today is expected to 
analyse the culture of his community 
and guide the behaviour of his pupils 
in social interaction. Sometimes he 
may have to modify the home condi- 
tions of the children, if those ccenditions 
are creating a discord. 


_ When we study the process of 
interaction between a person on the 
one hand and a group on the other, we 
have to recognise the importance of 
the role-of the family for the educa- 
tion of the individual. The family is 
the first place where the child has 
his social contacts. A family is a group 
of interacting personalities who have 
definite and specific roles in that 
group. These roles go on changing 
with changes in time and conditions. 
Thus the family is one of the most im- 
portant “primary” groups. It is in 
the home that the child learns his 
mother-tongue and through the mother- 
tongue he subsequently learns other 

guages and subjects. It is in the 
family that the child forms certain 
habits, likes and dislikes, neatness in 
dress, manner of greeting others and 
attitudes towards bodily care and clean- 
liness. It is in the family that the needs 
of the child are satisfied. It is in the 
home that the child learns how to 


conform to the behaviour tterns of 
group relationships. Again ft ts in the 

e that the child learns how to res- 
pect his elders and be obedient to 
authority. In good homes the child 
tends to develop a warmth of - 
lity that is reflected not only within the 
family but also in his relations to those 
outside the family group. On the other 
hand in bad or broken homes the child's 
development suffers. 


Parental Neglect 


Some of the causes of neglect on the 
+ of the parents deserve mention 
re. Well placed parents spend most 
of their time outside home, leaving the 
child to his own care. Poor economic 
conditions of the parents, bad relations 
between the parents, neglect by the 
step mother, etc. are some of the causes 
for the neglect of the child. 


Till recently education was the privi- 
lege of a few and since they formed the 
cream of society there was no difficulty 
at all. Conditions have now changed 
under democracy and education has 
become the birth right of every child 
and it is as essential as food and air. 
Children from varying environments 
and with varying attainments and traits 
flock into schools. Parents have no 
time to think of their children in school 
except on two occasions in a year 1e., 
at the time of admissions and at the 
time of the announcement of results. 


Understanding their children is the 
primary ‘task of all ai: Under- 
standing the wants of the child, making 
provision for the satisfaction of the 

„wants, helping him to make the desired 
adjustments to the demands of society, 
are some of the methods which are 
psychologically sound. The parents 
have to adjust their behaviour to the 
nature of the child. “If A is quiet child, 
why should B make all sorts of noise?” 
is a wrong argument. The behaviour 
of a child is not only determined by the 
environment in which he is placed but 
also by his original make-up. Parents 
should notice this and evince interest 
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with patience in the deve 
child. Every parent sho 


ihe 
upon 
every child not only as a persanality 
but as a child personality. 


The home should bid fair to produce 
character traits like independence, self- 
reliance and co-operation etc., and this 
plan should be continued in the school, 
thereby the school becoming an exten- 
sion of the family. Yet the school has 
a function of its own which the home 
cannot perform. It has to enable the 
child to acquire efficiency and skill in 
the use of the three R’s; 


there is the common under-current of 
character-formation that is going on in 
the home. The school is a place where 
the student goes and stays with plea- 
sure. Unless this is the case the child 
will not internalise the 
changes 
nature. 


We are aware that the educational 
work is carried on in a society by a 
number of parodies including primarily 
the home. i 
Pi and methods and techniques. 
and pi 
viour of the individual along the social- 
ly aes lines and shaping his per- 
sonality development. The school is 
the main agency charged with the res- 
ponsibility of educating the individuals. 
For c ing out this mission success- 
fully and smoothly it is necessary that 
the school should be given the pivotal 
place and all other educational agencies 
should revolve round it. None of them 
should pull in a different direction. 


Every agency should willingly share 
the burden of every atic tga as for 
as it can. For this all agencies should 
have free discussions with one another 
and then divide their spheres and lines 
of work wherever possible. By doing 
like this they will be able to supplement 
the efforts of each other and avoid 


enduring 
to be effected in his raw 
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unnecessary competitions and 


flicts. 


How to Segare parental Co-operation ? 


It should be the function of the 
school to bring about co-operation 
among the various agencies of educa- 
tion operating in the community. Now, 
let us discuss how the school can 
secure better parental cooperation. 


The school can organise an associa- 
tion of the teachers and the parents of 
their pupils. Such an association can 
have frequent, free and frank discus- 
sions on matters relating to the school. 
This would afford scope for the close 
relation and understanding between the 
school and the home. This can be nug 
mented by celebrating “parents day”. 
Issue of progress reports of the pupils’ 
work, periodical conduct and beha- 
viour reports etc. 


Teachers may be encouraged to pay — 
frequent visits to the parents of their 
pupils. This would go a long way to 
bring about a healthy co-operation and 
mutual understanding between the ~ 
school and the home and will exercise a 
healthy influence on the tone and the 
discipline of the school. 


The management of the school may be 
encouraged to have on its executive 
some representatives of the parents and 
guardians of pupils. 


The school can secure a great goodwill 
and co-operation for itself by extending 
invitations to members of the commu- 
nity to participate in activities like 
debates, tournaments, social work ete. 
The school can take up community — 
work with public workers e.g. cleaning 
campaigns, flood relief work, famine 
relief work, national defence fund work 
ete. 


A system of recognising the talents, 
meritorious services and sense of devo- 
tion to the profession, may be instituted 
on State, district, taluq and even village 
levels, on the lines of the present na- 
tional awards for teachers, so that a 


con= 
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good number of the teachin 


personnel 
would derive the benefit. 


is in turn 


may foster a healthy incentive for 
others to emulate their talented bre- 
thren 


The betterment of educational stan- 
dards depends upon the triple alliance 
of the teacher, the taught and the 
eens. No betterment is possible 

owever efficient the teacher may be, if 
the student is not interested in the 
acquisition of knowledge and his parent 
is not vigilant enough over his ward at 
home. Parents should take active in- 
terest in the academic attainments of 
their children, establish intimate con- 
tacts with teachers, participate actively 
in the objectives of parent associations 
and the like. The frequent contacts 
between the parents and the teachers 

ives to the parents a clear picture of 
ow their children are pro; ing in 
the school. The parent-teacher contact 
will aid mutual understanding and co- 
operation, appreciation of the difficul- 
ties of the teacher and appraisal of the 
methods adopted by the teacher to im- 
prove the children. The children, too, 
attend to their work in school, however 
difficult it is, with zeal and attain the 
required standards. Much of the stu- 
dents indiscipline can be gr | 
prevented, if not completely stop 

by parent-teacher co-operation. 


Prof. Humayun Kabir in a brochure 
entitled “Student Indiscipline—A Study 
in Causes and Cure”—in 1955 said. “Stu- 
dent unrest and indiscipline is a part 
of the general malaise of society in the 
modern world. If we complain of lack 
of idealism among the large sections of 
the youth, this is a reflection of socie- 
ties’ loss of the sense of value. It is 
obvious that we cannot expect a stron 
sense of values among the students, 
the general temper of the society 
sordid and mean. If we are to resolve 
a spirit of idealism among the students, 
we must create a social atmosphere 
where values are held in high 
and students feel an urge towards rea- 


lising them. It is thus largely a ques- 
tion of restorin; a sore of Valiai M 
the community itself”. 


The modern school should help 
the parents and children 
better understanding of the modern and 
dynamic ways of life, in 
a closer parent-teacher relat 
that each may understand the other. It 
is no longer the exclusive 
lity of the teachers but a conjoint res- 
ponsibility of the parents and 
teachers. 


Mr. P.V.G. Raju, the Education 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh, presiding 
over the public meeting held at 
Ravindra Bharathi National Theatre in 
observance of the second All India 
Teachers’ Welfare Day, is reported to 
have opined “The profession of teach- 
ing was the loftiest one, which deve- 

in man not only the highest in- 
ectual accomplishments and an 
objective psychological and philosophi- 
cal approach but also represented the 
achme of purity and truth”. 


In a broadcast on Teachers’ Da the 

Dr, Zakir Husain, is 
reported to have said that “the teacher 
is not to dictate or dominate; he is to 


help and serve, to und and 
in limitless patience. The teacher is 
the servant and leader of his 


in ve 
The teacher belonged to a 
class of social men whose highest prin- 


i thy and under- 
ipie, war iee are Mia work E 


the attempt to get values realised in 

ther young persons as a result of 
pathy tor and understanding the minds 
and gifts of these persons...----- 


Mr. Bhaktabatsalam, the then Finance 
Minister and Education Minister of 
Madras, delivering address at the 
33rd Annual Convocation of the Anna- 
malai University, speaking on the needs 
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to change the educational system to 
suit the present day conditions, is re- 
ported have said that “.......... an 
urgent and important reform has to be 
carried out in the educational field at 
present to orient education towards 
citizenship. Bridges have to be built 
between the educated men and the men 
who, not for lack of talent but for want 
of opportunities, had not been able to 
afford a formal education.” 


Parental Co-operation Checks Student 

Indiscipline 

There was more than one occasion 
for the writer in his service to put to 
test the above fact and satisfy himself 
that parents’ co-operation in a modern 
democratic institution like the High 
School is very essential to bring about 
and foster a sense of sound disciplinary 
values among the student population 
in the locality. Three instances enume- 
rated below will more than bear a 
clear testimony. 


The first threat to discipline in the 
school arose as a consequence of the 
transfer of a certain teacher, who did 
not like it and the malady started. The 
students were misguided and they went 
on a strike demanding that he should be 
retained. They were determined not 
to attend the classes unless the demand 
was met. Assurances that a suitable 
substitute or even a better substitute 
would be arranged could not help the 
situation. The students seemed to un- 
derstand the unreasonableness in their 
demand but since they had fallen a 
prey to it, they wanted to stand on 
their point for prestige. The parents 
were summoned and the matter was 
fully explained to them. All except 
one condemned the strike and the re- 
sult was that the strike was called off 
by the students the very day and the 
attendance was normal. : 


It was the time of quarterly exami- 
nations. The students in question be- 
longed to XI class. The standard of 
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the students was very poor and they 
were somehow misguided that only 
those who passed in all the subjects 
would be sent up for the H.S.C. Exa- 
mination. This fear in them coupled 
with their low attainments and poor 
performance on the first day of the exa- 
mination drove them to desist from 
attending examination the next day. 
Immediately the parents were appealed 
to advise their wards to attend and 
answer the rest of the papers, after 
bringing home to them about the hasty 
step of their children. The effect was 
good and all the students were present 
for the subsequent papers. 


The third occasion was in connection 
with the walk-out and abstention of a 
particular class from school attendance. 
Their demand was for a mathematics 
graduate in place of another mathema- 
tics graduate on leave. The students 
would not attend school until the gra- 
duate was appointed immediately. As- 
surances were of no avail. The dearth 
for science and mathematics graduates 
is well-known. In spite of it, the autho- 
rities had promised to appoint a hand 
soon—within a fortnight. But the 
students under the influence of a section 
of mischief mongers, would not listen. 
The parents were again summoned, a 
meeting was arranged between the 
students, headmaster, and some educa- 
ed parents of the locality. The effect 
was congenial and the students were 
brought round. Not only that. Most 
of the students expressed regrets for 
abstaining from school and assured not 
to repeat it in future. 


On several occasions funds had to be 
raised (in some cases running into hun- 
dreds) for the purchase of duplicators, 
public address equipment, extension 
loud speakers, for enclosing of open 
verandas so as to create additional ac- 
commodation for classrooms ete., and: 
such other needs for the improvement 
of the school and the contribution 
would come with least resistance. The 
writer is convinced that co-operation 
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from parents is quite possible once the 
justification and the need for the same 
is brought home to them. 


Co-operation whether voluntary oF 
involuntary, depends upon the prestige 
associated with the post and there is 
positive correlation between the pres- 
tige of the post and the pay that it car- 
ries. The present Director of the Insti- 
tute of Primary, Education, (Andhra 
Pradesh) Hyderabad, in his welcome 
address. as the Director of Public 
Instruction, Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, at the public meeting held at 


Ravindra Bharathi in observance of the 
second All-India Teachers’ Welfare Day, 
on September 5, 1963 opined that the 
standard of living of the teacher was 
far below the normal. After all that 
is said and done, effective measures 
must be taken by the authorities con- 
cerned to restore the prestige of the 
teacher in society for him to come out 
of his shyness and play his part to the 
expectations of the rank and file pre- 
venting society from ‘drifting into a 
shapeless, ineffective, selfseeking indi- 
viduals, 


EDUCATIONAL BAL ANCE-SHEET OF STATES—contd. 


The States that show a good rank in 
all the criteria of the balance-sheet are 
Kerala, Madras, Maharashtra and West 
Bengal and those that seem to be in 
the lowest ranks are Bihar, Orissa and 
Rajasthan. The three Pradeshas— 
Andhra, Madhya and Uttar—appear to 
be struggling for a better place in the 


r 


educational balance-sheet. The expec- 

tation that a State with higher ability 

will make greater effort is not fulfilled 

in the case of Assam, Gujarat, Jammu 

and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh and 

Rajasthan. Similarly better effort has 

not given greater accomplishment and 

educational level in Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 
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Regional 
Colleges 
of 


Education 


Ox: OF THE REMARKABLE achievements 
of national development in India is the 
unprecedented growth in secondary 
school population. Between 1947 and 
1961 the total enrolment of 14-17 age 
group pupils rose from 4% to 11.5% 
and the secondary schools had 3.2 mil- 
lion pupils. By 1981 the total enrol- 
ment at the secondary stage is expect- 
ed to rise to about 20 million i.e. about 
40% of the 14-17 age group population, 
The number of secondary schools en- 
visaged by 1965-66 is 21,800. By 1981 
the number of secondary schools 
would be nearly doubling itself, Tt is 
estimated that the total requirement 
of teachers at all levels would be about 
6.1 million by 1981 comprising 3.5 mil- 
lion at the primary stage, two million 
at the secondary and 6,090,000 at the 
higher stage. At present there are 
1,300 training schools for primary 
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teachers and 250 training colleges for 
secondary teachers. The average out- 
turn of a training college is less than 
100 per year. 


In order to meet the growing de- 
mand for trained teachers, it is inevi- 
table that many new training colleges 
would have to be started. If this is 
not possible due to paucity of funds, 
the only other alternative is to double 
the enrolment of existing training col- 
leges. In fact the ‘All-India Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges has recom- 
mended that the existing training col- 
leges should become comprehensive 
training colleges and should provide 
for a minimum enrolment of 300 in 
each college. This has been proclaim- 
ed in some quarters as a preposterous 
suggestion. The critics point out to a 
series of difficulties in accepting this 
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suggestion even partially. Provision of 
adequate building space, qualified staff, 
library and laboratory facilities, dealing 
with large classes are some of the un- 
surmountable difficulties. Above all, 
provision of adequate student teaching 
and direct experiences to such a large 
number of student teachers is consi- 
dered impossible. Such problems cannot 
be overlooked. Perhaps it is right to 
affirm that if the relationship of schools 
and training colleges continues as it is, 
student teaching cannot be provided to 
300 students by each college during one 
academic year. This situation throws 
up two basic questions—should the 
schools remain passive partners in 
teacher education and should student 
teaching experience be provided dur- 
ing the crowded one academic year or 
can it be provided later? 


Regional Colleges Project 


It is very encouraging to find that 
these questions are being discussed and 
debated in all quarters concerned with 
teacher education. The National Coun- 
cil of Educational Research and Train- 
ing has been greatly concerned about 
the supply of competent teachers tose- 
condary schools. After careful consi- 
deration the NCERT invited several 
Indian and American experts in teach- 
er education and prepared the Plan and 
Programme for starting four Regional 
Colleges of Education. Three of these 
colleges started in July 1963 at Ajmer, 


Bhubaneswar and oe e 
-college started at Bhopal in July 1964. 
ed that each Regional 


It is contemplat at each 

College would admit about 1,000 
students as soon as possible. Thus 
while teacher educators are debating 
the question of increasing the enrolment 
in training colleges, the NCERT has 
taken the most concrete step of demon- 
starting how a Regional College can 
train 1,000 students. Undoubtedly this 
is the most ambitious venture of teacher 


education in India so far. Fortunately, 
adequate staff, building, library, labo- 
ratory, workshop, residential accommo- 
dation and several facilities have been 
provided for this new experiment. A 
demonstration school has been started 
on each campus with adequate facili- 
ties for organising a model school as 
an integral part of the Regional Col- 
lege. Through its India Project, the 
Ohio State University has been assist- 
ing in this venture since its inception 
and U.S. Consultants are working in 
each Regional College. Teacher edu- 
cators in both countries are anxiously 
watching the pro of this new ex- 
periment in teacher education. The 
chances of the success of this new ex- 
periment would be very high if the 
objective is limited to t out a 
larger number of teachers each year. 
What India needs is not merely more 
teachers but teachers who are well- 
trained and competent to do the jobs 
assigned to them in the fast changing 
and complex world of ours. 


The Union Ministry of Education, 
Planning commission, University Grants 
Commission and many State Govern- 
ments have been actively proposing new 
reforms and there is some evidence that 
teacher education is struggling to move 
in the desired direction. The Al- 
India Association of Teachers Colleges 
founded in 1950 has been remarkably 
active in bringing together for periodi- 
cal conferences teacher educators from 
different parts of the country. In col- 
laboration with the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, the 
AIATC set up in 1964 a Study Group 
on Secondary Teacher Education. This 
group prepared an excellent report out- 
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those concerned with teacher education 
—Universities, State Governments, 
Union Government, Planning Commis- 
sion and University Grants Commission. 


Four-Year B. Ed. Courses 


It would be noticed that the most 
remarkable development in teacher edu- 
cation in India is the starting of four- 
year B. Ed. courses in the Regional Col- 
leges of Education. Surely, the first 
attempt in this direction has been made 
by Kurukshetra University in the 
Punjab. But the credit for experi- 
menting with four-year B. Ed. courses 
on a national scale must go to the 
NCERT. The Plan and Programme 
published by the NCERT outlines the 
full details of four-year B. Ed. courses 
in science and technology. If these 
courses prove helpful, they may be ex- 
tended to commerce, agriculture, lan- 
guages etc. ‘The traditional one-year 
B. Ed. course has been found too short 
for providing all experiences which pro- 
spective teachers must have during 
their training. ‘There is no doubt that 
a four-year-course provides ample time 
for integrating all the essentials of good 
teacher education; liberal education; 
professional education; specialization 
in one branch; and direct experiences 
including practice teaching in schvols. 
There may be short-comings in the Plan 
and Programme but it indicates the 
direction and charts the path for a re- 


volutionary venture in teacher educa- 
tion. 


A Plan is as Good as the People 


It is obvious that a plan is as good as 
the people who are assigned to put it 
into practice. Having provided the 
buildings, equipment, laboratories, lib- 
rary and workshops on each campus, 
attention now must be given to the 
people ‘who are working, Adequate 
staff has already been provided and 
more would come in the next two 
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years. Soon enough, we can count 
upon a teaching and non-teaching staff 
of about 100 persons on each campus. 
The NCERT has assigned a high prio- 
rity to the Regional Colleges Project 
and is fully aware of its significance as 
a great venture in teacher education. 
It is doing its best by providing attrac- 
tive salaries and recruiting highly 
qualified and experienced staff. Think- 
ing of the Project as a whole, it must 
be emphasized that no matter how 
competent or incompetent some indivi- 
duals on each campus may be, the suc- 
cess of the project would be dependent 
upon the cooperative efforts and team 
work, It is not easy to achieve team 
spirit and cooperative action by a team 
of individuals having different back- 
ground and coming together from diffe- 
rent parts of the vast country. Surely our 
greatest asset is the unity of purposes 
and devotion to a challenging profes- 
sional 'task willingly accepted by these 
individuals. The problem now is two 
fold: how to provide the proper climate 
for team work; and how to keep the 
individuals on a high level of profes- 
sional enthusiasm and performance. 
How can we keep abreast of the best 
known techniques in this area and how 
do we apply them in developing team 
work on each campus? What do we 
find on the campuses of outstanding 
teachers colleges in the U.S.A. or in 
other countries? 


The principal of each college has no 
more important task than that of pro- 
viding proper climate for experiment- 
ing with new procedures and of pro- 
moting team work for achieving the 
best possible results. The NCERT has 
charged each principal with full res- 
ponsibility for what goes on on each 
campus and has given him ample free- 
dom to operate within the broad poli- 
cies. It is therefore his responsibility 
to promote maximum staff development; 
to promote team work; and to ensure 


that the objectives of the college are 
achieved. 


Ld 
New Practices of Staff Development 


illusion that this 
task has no parallel or precedence. 
Many problems have to be faced in all 
situations where a new project deviates 
from the traditional ways of working. 
Every time people launch upon an un- 
conventional project, they repeat the 
conventional slogan of team work and 
pioneering spirit. From what we know 
of human nature, psychology of change, 
staff development practices in India and 
the U.S.A. a few guidelines may be 
suggested for ‘the benefit of the Regional 
Colleges Project. 


Let there be no 


J. UNDERSTANDING THE PLAN AND 
PROGRAMME 


All kinds of experts from India and 
the U.S.A. have pooled their thinking 
and produced the plan and programme 
for the Regional Colleges of Education. 
The staff members on each campus can 
make a good start by studying this do- 
cument. For a full understanding of the 
various parts of the Plan, it would be 
necessary to discuss and analyse the 
statements in departmental groups and 
in general staff council meetings. Those 
who have been associated with the 
Project since its inception may throw 
light on the new features and outstand- 
ing characteristics of the new ven- 
ture. Special attention will have 
to be given for orienting the new- 
comers on the staff of each college. 
Similar exercises would be necessary 
for the staff of the Demonstration 
Multipurpose School on each Campus 
and they would study the document 
dealing with the Demonstration Schools 
published by the NCERT. 


In this fast changing world there is 
nothing permanent and final, much less 
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about ‘these two documents. Changes 
may be proposed in any part of the 

gramme and it would be the og =k 
sibility of the Regional Colleges Unit 
of NCERT to have all new proposals 
discussed in group meetings with mem- 
bers drawn from each college and 
school. 


After careful study and discussion of 
these two documents, each Department 
in a college may publish a departmen- 
tal bulletin for the benefit of students 
in that department. These departmen- 
tal bulletins may include courses of 
study; up-to-date bibliographies; de- 
partmental regulations, requirements 
and assignments; direct experiences 
provided by the department; descrip- 
tions of allocation of work by different 
members of the department ete. These 
d tmental bulletins should be pub- 
ished once in two years in each college. 
The main purpose would be to give all 
necessary and up-to-date information 
to the new students. If it includes a 
statement about in-service programme 
of the department, it can prove 
to the teachers in that subject through- 
out the region served by the college. 


TI. KNOWLEDGE OF THE BEST PRACTICES 
or TEACHER EDUCATION 


If the Regional Colleges Project is to 
be rooted in Indian soil and allowed 
to grow in indigenous climate, the staff 
members should be aware of the best 
practices and procedures of teacher 
education in India. It is not enough 
to know what is new in the U.S.A. or 
some other country. In 250 teacher 
colleges and university departments 
of education spread all over India, 
there are several progressive institu- 
tions which have successfully tried 
new practices and procedures of work. 
Over decades of good work they have 
puilt a reputation and we have much 
to learn from them. The success of our 
project depends as much on what goes 
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on in ach campus of Regional College 
as on what our wise and progressive 
teacher educators think about our work. 
The greatest danger to our project is 
insularity based on our assumption that 
we have nothing to learn from the ex- 
perience of teacher educators in India. 


The annual conferences of the All- 
India Association of Teachers Colleges 
‘provide a good forum of exchange of 
views about the new practices of 
teacher education. The Regional Col- 
leges would do well to take active part 
in the AIATC. But we have to do some- 
thing more. We have to devise ways 
and means of knowing the new prac- 
tices in teachers colleges of our own 
region. Roughly there may be 60-70 
colleges in each region. Each Regional 
College should develop contact with 
these colleges and promote a climate of 
mutual understanding and cooperation 
in professional activities. We may in- 
vite the outstanding teacher educators 
for in-service work on our campus or 
for working with our own students and 
staff members in their area of speciali- 
zation. Our staff members may be 
encouraged to spend sometime on the 
campuses of outstanding teachers col- 
leges and know first-hand about their 
work. Some exchange programme for 
mutual benefit can be worked out 
amongst the faculties of the four Re- 
gional Colleges also. 


II. KNOWLEDGE or THE Best Practices 
OF "TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A. 
OR OTHER COUNTRIES 


Generally speaking, the result: 
U.S.A.LD. Participant Prorat ot 
the Ohio State University have been 
commendable. The faculty members 
of each Regional College who have 
visited the U.S.A. have returned with 
enthusiasm and new insights about their 
work and contribution to the Regional 
Colleges Project. This participant pro- 
gramme must continue for the college 
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faculty and should be extended 
demonstration school faculty as _ s00 
as possible. A beginning has a d 
been made by sending to the U.S.A. th 
Headmasters of Demonstration 0 
in winter 1965. 


The science staff of the egion 
Colleges is shortly ‘proceeding to 
the U.S.S.R. for further study and train 
ing in science education. Efforts shi 
be made to arrange the visit of col 
and school faculty members to oth 
progressive countries like the UK, 
Germany, Canada etc. to study then 
practices of teacher education in 
countries in the world. 


‘What kind of experiences are of most 
worth to the participants? Indian 
American administrators in the OSU 
India Project have spent long hours of 
discussion to find satisfactory answ 
to this question. Nobody is sure of all 
the answers yet. But we agree tha 
the participant programme is most 
valuable and the duration may be tht 
months to one or two years depen 
upon the individual needs and total 
pact on the Regional Colleges Project 


The present programme inclu 
(a) Orientation in New Delhi; 
Orientation in Washington; (c) 
nars at OSU; (d) Detailed Stu 
the Colleges of Education; (e) 
to Schools and Colleges in diffe 
parts of the U.S.A.; (f) Enrolli 
courses of interest for audit/ it 
OSU or other universities; (g) Writ 
a Paper or Report about any aspect 
study or visits and (h) Purchase of new 
books and materials, s 


The seminars with outstanding pro- 
fessors in OSU have been very stimula- 
ting. More careful planning and think- 
ing is needed about getting the max! 
mum out of visits to schools and ; 
leges. One or two institutions may 
studied in detail to know of the wi 
range of activities. But more attenti 
be paid to studying in depth sele 
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of work in outstanding institu- 
Instead of studying and visiting 
‘ix average and poor institutions, it is 
better to visit two outstanding _ insti- 
tutions and study in detail selected 
spots. But who is to name the out- 
standing institutions. 


Careful discussion is also required 
for the Paper or Report to be written 
by each participant: Is it to be a diary 
of visits, seminars and related activi- 
ties or is it to be a comprehensive well- 
documented report on selected pro- 
blems of study? Is it for impressing 
the reader or ior presentation of well- 
thought out systematic and worthwhile 
ideas which the participant may ‘put 
into practice in his own situation? Or 
is it a description of new practices and 
procedures observed by the participant 
in American schools and colleges? 


items 


IV. Worksuops OF REGIONAL COILEGE 
STAFF 


Periodic Workshops of departmental 
staff from all the four Regional Col- 
leges would provide opportunities for 
professional contacts and exchange of 
ideas. Urgent problems of leaming 
and teaching assessment of students; 
guidance and counselling, instructional 
niMerials etc., can be discussed in these 
workshops. U.S. Consultants can bring 
a lot of new resources to these work- 
shops. If they are carefully planned 
and directed the participants can learn 
much in a democratic atmosphere, For 
many ‘professional people throughout 
the world, participation in workshops 
has proved extremely rewarding in 
terms of professional growth. 


V. FLEXIBILITY 1N ORGANISATION FOR 
MaximuM UTILISATION OF RE- 
SOURCES 

The Regional Colleges of Education 
are not teacher-training institutions in 
a limited sense of the term but consti- 
tute part of an ambitious programme 
launched by the National Council of 


Educational Research and Training to 
ve and enrich secondary educa- 
tion in the country. The activities that 
these colleges will be engaged in are 
and varied. Jn addition to 
teacher training, these colleges have the 
responsibility for offering in-service 
education and field services, undertak- 
ing research projects, evolving improv- 
ed patterns of teacher education and 
peering and disseminating instruc- 
onal material. It is for reason 
that they have been rovided with 
ample resources and fa ties, Located 
on spacious sites, these colleges have 
all the equipment and facilities needed 
to run a comprehensive programme. If 
this enormous investment is to be justi- 
fied in terms of the programme and Pe 
im ct, it is necem eat 
aecicnun utilisation of all the resources 
as intensively as practicable. 
mean that the colleges will have to pro- 
vide enough flexibility and spread over 
in their time-tables so that the resources 
are constantly being utilised for the pur- 
poses of the college. Classrooms, lib- 
raries, rooms, laboratories, 
workshops, an cea eee can be uti- 
lised more fully by staggering the time- 
‘table and providing for a longer work- 
ing day. The working hours of the 
teaching staff can be staggered to meet 
the requirements of a staggered time- 
table. This will enable small groups 
of staff and students to do intensive 
ractical work. The staff will also 
Padget their time for all the academic 
and professional work as a built-in part 
of the timetable. The residential 
nature of these institutions should make 
this possible, but we must get rid of 
our traditional rigid notions of time- 
table framing. 


VI. INTEGRATION OF THEORY AND Prac- 
TICE FOR DEVELOPING TEACHER COM- 
PETENCIES 


The Plan and Programme of the Re- 
gional Colleges is based upon certain 
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assumed competencies that are requir- 
ed of all teachers. Many of these com- 
petencies relate to the development of 
attitudes, personal traits and skills. It 
is, therefore, not enough to teach cer- 
tain theory subjects in the traditional 
fashion to prepare students for an exter- 
nal examination. Many of the compe- 
tencies can be developed only through 
an organised programme of learning 
experiences through group work. The 
prospective teacher must increasingly 
assume responsibility for his own edu- 
cation and must become fully involved 
in his own learning. He must be able 
to select, plan and carry out his learn- 
ing activities and derive a_ sense of 
fulfilment out of these. ‘This integra- 
tion of theory and practice is possible 
when some kind of work experience is 
built in the time-table so that all stu- 
dents can participate in it. This should 
be considered as an integral part of the 
total educational programme of the 
Regional Colleges and should be deve- 
lcped carefully so that it enriches the 
total learning of all students. All staff 
members in all department should 
strive to help the prospective teacher 
achieve all of the competencies, Again 
it must be emphasized that these com- 
petencies cannot be developed with old 
notions and traditional procedures ‘of 
work in training colleges. 


VII. INTEGRATION oF CONTENT AND 
PEDAGOGY 


One of the distinguishing features of 
the Regional Colleges Project is the 
significant place assigned to the teach- 

; of content even in the one-year 
programmes of teacher education. This, 
along with the introduction of the four- 
year courses in teacher education 
brings on these campus a faculty that 
represents a unique combination of 
talent in diverse fields like agriculture 
commerce, home science, technology 
and education. The Regional Colleges 
have an excellent opportunity to inte- 
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grate subject matter and pedagogy in 
the preparation of teachers. The great- 
est contribution that these experts in 
the various disciplines can make to the 
success of the Regional Colleges Project 
is to ensure that the programme of 
teacher education is in tune with the 
latest and most significant develop- 
ments in the fields of their disciplines. 
A team approach on the part of content 
and pedagogy experts can make teach- 
er education dynamic and purposeful. 
Another area in which this partnership 
is indispensible is preparing instruc+ 
tional material and conducting re 
search. The Regional Colleses can 
make an outstanding contribu vion to 
secondary education by producing ins- 
tructional material which combines the 
best in subject matter and the best in 
approach and techniques. 


VIII. REGIONAL COLLEGES AS CENTRES 
OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


One of the most significant recent 
developments in the field of education 
in India is the emergence of the Na- 
tional Institute of Education. Conceiv- 
ed and planned as it is, the N.I-E. with 
all its units, is bound to be a landmark 
in the history of qualitative improve- 
ment, of education in this country. With 
the unprecedented expansion of educa- 
tion in all States, there has been a 
growing need for interchange of new 
ideas, practices and procedures in order 
to make the best possible use of avail- 
able resources. Most of the units of 
the N.LE. are located in Delhi and are 
doing very useful work on an all India 
level. Many of them bring out publi- 
cations reviewing their activities. 


The Regional Colleges can help the 
N.LE. in achieving its purpose by faci- 
litating easy communication between its 
various units and the educational ins- 
titutions in their areas. They cam 
function as Regional Centres of the 
N.LE. and disseminate information 12 
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the region about the work of its units. 
They can maintain a mobile exhibition 
of all publications of the N.LE. and 
ean undertake sale of all priced publi- 
cations 


The Directorate of Extension Pro- 
grammmes for Secondary Education 
through its extension centres has played 
a very significant part in promoting in- 
service growth of teachers. The Re- 

ional Colleges can supplement this 
by working with the Inspectorate and 

raining College staff in their region 
to help their professional growth. At 
present there is no agency that caters 
to the needs of the Inspectorate and the 
teacher educators. The Regional Col- 
leges can serve them effectively. In 
view of the close working relationship 
that these colleges are developing in 


T their regions, they can very effectively 


function as the regional centres of the 


ony .1.E. 


IX. ROLE or TECHNICIANS 


The technicians under the United 
States Agency for International Deve- 
lopment have played a very sigon 
part in the development of the Regional 
Colleges Project. Successive teams of 
experts under the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Contract have helped in planning 
the design and construction of build- 
ings, selecting, preparing specifications 
and supervising the installation of 
equipment: and supplies, developing the 
instructional programme of the colleges 
and the Demonstration Schools and 


ae in-service workshops for the 


If a technician is to make a real con- 
tribution, he must be specially assign- 
ed to a particular college instead of try- 
ing to help all the colleges simultane- 
ously. This will produce better and 
iier result. He will also have more 
tnie to train a team of staff 
with whom he works in a college. This 
will enable promotion of local leader- 
ship to the point where the staff of the 


Regional Colleges can assume A 
ty to run the gramme without 
technician help. ere cannot be a 


more permanent contribution of a tech- 
nician than ensuring that his Indian 
counterpart in the Regional College 
can eventually take complete respon- 
sibility and function in a position of 
leadership. 


The areas in which technicians can 
make a significant contribution to the 
Project in the next few years are: (1) 
eee Ga) to help. tn the bese 

teaching; (2) to pre- 

tion of good instructional material; 

(3) to stimulate and help keep the 
ee ce the colleges on a high 

sional level; (4) to work with the staff 

of the other training colleges in the re- 

in-service 


not paces and it should be left to 
each co to indicate the 
nature an extent of technicians’ help. 
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NEHRU AND GANDHI 
ON EDUCATION A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


G REAT men are not all alike. Some 
great men are made by theage in 
which they live! others make the age 
what it is. The two great men whose 
lives and teachings and whose impact 
on the Indian scene is the subject of 
this study, have helped to make 
modern India what it is and what it 
promises to evolve into. The under- 
standing of the moral force, intellectual 
insight and the social purpose which 
have worked through these two out- 
standing personalities is essential to a 
proper appreciation of the evolving 
pattern of Indian life for a fruitful possi- 
bility of contributing to it. 


There is perhaps no section of our life 
where there is greater confusion today 
than in the educational field. Hence, the 
practical. and the pragmatic urge to 
understand them by a comparative 
study is almost inescapable for us, both 
from the personal and the national 
points of view. A proper appreciation 
of the nature and direction of the forces 
they represent, of their impact on our 
present and future, and a proper adjust- 
ment between them is essential for the 
sound development of our national life, 
as well as for the stability of the spiri- 
tual and moral equilibrium of its indi- 
vidual instruments. 


Gandhi the Educationist ( 


In Hindu philosophy it is said that 
the world is made of Rupa and Nam, 
form and name. Form comes first and 
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the name afterwards. Names and 
words do not precede but follow con- 
crete objects and activity upon them. 
But in our education system, we had 
inverted this natural order. We are 
taught through words and phrases and 
abstractions. 


When Gandhiji first announced his 
new reform, the idea of learning 
through doing, he was also thinking 
in terms of child psychology. The 
child finds it natural and easy to pro- 
ceed from the actual and the concrete 
to the general and the abstract. 
Modern psychological discovery has 
proved that learning in order to be 
retained must be meaningful. Effective 
education must be based upon the 
principle of self-activity and must beat 
an intimate relation to the immediate 
needs of the child. 


Like all religious and moral teachers 
Gandhiji believed that the only effec- 
tive way in which social revolution 
could be brought about was the reform- 
ing of the individual. Gandhiji’s educa- ; 
tional ideas were a part of a large Sys 
tem of belief and action. Since his 0 
jective was no Jess than the improv 
ment of the individual—material, mora’, 
spiritual—and the service of humanity, 
he could not be an educationist in i 
merely academic sense. His educationā 
ideas are scattered in his writings ana 
speeches and were formulated for ut 
gent action. 
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Gandhiji was nothing if he was nota 
teacher. He held that book knowledge 
howsoever useful and necessary, could 
never take the place of knowledge 
gained by doing. In other words, his 
theory of education lay in bringing out 
the best in the child and in the adult, 
the best in them by stimulating their 
creative impulses. Above all he laid 
greatest stress on the moral and spiri- 
tual values of life without which all 
else is worthless. His emphasis on the 
discipline of emotion and thought in 
order to acquire a balanced personality 
makes his teachings edifying to the edu- 
cationists. As such Gandhiji sought 
to bring about a revolution in Indian 
education. His ideas on education 
sprang from his philosophy of life. He 
wanted education to be a preparation 
for life and not for a profession. He 
arrived at his Basic scheme of educa- 
tion mostly by way of reaction. He 
was pained to see intellectual and moral 
cripples all over the country. He saw 
men and women coming out of schools 
and colleges as total misfits to society, 
lost to their social and physical envi- 
norment. He saw an alien culture and 
language getting hold of his country- 
men. He was aghast to see this colos- 
sal waste of human resources of his 
country. 


In the narrower sense of education 
Mahatma Gandhi is generally credited 
with the authorship of what is known 
as the ‘Wardha Plan or the Basic 
Scheme of Education’. There are two 
important aspects of the Wardha 
Scheme. One concerns the fundamen- 
tals of education with its basis in 
modern researches in psychology; the 
other as a solution to the specific pro- 
blems of Indian education. 

Gandhiji expressed illuminating ideas 
about the various aspects of education 
at all stages, presenting a comprehen- 
sive view of national education from 
his own standpoint under the name of 
Nai Taleem. In the field of general 


education, Gandhiji’s experiments led 
him to ‘the conclusion that the main 
object of education was to create in 
the child mental awareness and activity, 
moral discipline and the spirit of co- 
operation, and the specific means to 
this end was the teaching of some use- 
handicraft. It was never Gandhiji’s idea 
that through this scheme India was to 
perpetually remain a nation of crafts- 
men. He never wanted ‘production’; he 
advocated ‘creation’. 


His work for the education and em- 
ancipation of women and the so-called 
backward classes would probably be 
remembered by the posterity. His 
work, indirect and direct for the gene- 
ral education of women, deserves parti- 
cular mention. Gandhiji taught the 
whole nation to fight the evil of un- 
touchability and work for the eradica- 
tion of communalism. 


Regarding religious education 
Gandhiji said, "If India is not to de- | 
clare spiritual bankruptcy, religious ins- 
truction of its youth must be held to 
be at least as necessary as secular ins- 
truction. To give up religious ins- 
truction is like letting a field lie fallow 
and grow weeds for want of the tiller’s 
knowledge of the proper use of the 
field.” The sex education that Gandhiji 
stands for “must have for its lobject 
the conquest and sublimation of the 
sex passion”. 


Good education, Mahatmaji believed, 
must be ‘National’ and must be ‘Use- 
ful’. According to Gandhiji, “Educa- 
tion is a weapon to make man kind. 
to mankind”. 


Nehru the Educationist 


Nehru’s views of education are 
rooted in his view of life. These take 
direction from his appraisal of the new 
forces developing in the world today. 
In some ways, Nehru’s basic role has 
been that of a teacher of his peo le. 
But his deep concern throughout has 
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been to educate his countrymen in right 
values and attitudes. This interest is 
not confined to education in the insti- 
tutional sense. It is deeper. 


Nehru is more deeply influenced by 
the realistic and practical trend of the 
Indian mind than by its speculative 
metaphysical trend. His heart is not 
free from a yearning after the realiza- 
tion of the Ultimate Truth but his mind, 
which rules over the heart, thinks that, 
for a long time to come, man will have 
to traverse the known world in the 
light of exact sciences before he comes 
to the stage when he can venture be- 
yond it into the realm of the unknown. 


Nehru is essentially a modern mind— 
scientific, objective, receptive to truth, 
impatient of obscurantism. His enthu- 
siasm for scientific education, techno- 
logical institutes and national labora- 
tories, his frank, child-like pleasure at 
the development of great power pro- 

/ jects, stem from two fundamentals— 
firstly, using science as an instrument 
for raising the peoples standard of 
living and for providing them with 
full and equal opportunities for growth 
for, “we cannot expect any high flights 
of culture where the primary needs of 
mankind are not satisfied”; secondly, 
making science teaching contribute 
to the cultivation of a scientific outlook 
or temper, which is more important 
than acquiring scientific knowledge or 
its- application. 


Nehru has been able to make even 
khadiwallas, who are the protagonists 
of village self-sufficiency, realise that 
application of science and modern tech- 
nology is essential for the economic 
uplift of the country. 


He rejects the arrogance of science 
which claims possession of the whole 
truth but feels that the basic purpose 
of science is not to improve the con- 
ditions of industrial life, important as 
it is, but to “teach us to think straight, 
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and not to be afraid of discartlimg any: 
thing or accepting anything unless 
are sufficient reasons for doing so”. 


It is clear that Nehru seeks to 
a bridge between science and 
values. Like other clear-sighted 
ers, he knows that science and techn 
logy are not enough. He sees that mu 
of our technological progress has led 
disaster, which can only be _ averted 
if we can develop the “spiritual ele 
ment” in life. Without it, the life ol 
the individual as well as the communi 
will lack true ‘restraint’, which is ba 
not on fear or force but on a sensitiv 
appreciation of, and attachment 
moral and spiritual values. 


Any system of education which f 
to develop tolerance or devotion 
truth even against one’s own inter 
and conviction or readiness to und 
stand is defective. This accounts 
Nehru’s deep appreciation of Tagore: 
theory of education which sought 
exclude all narrowness but provide 
widest possible cultural backgrol 
for students. Hence also, Nehru’s de 
tion to Gandhiji’s approach to life whic 
has room for the least among “0G 
creations but it is proof against ims 
pride of race, religion and colour, 


His emphasis throughout is that € 
cation must not merely provide effici 
training in skills and knowledge 
also enrich men and women witl 
dom and humanism. This implies 
integrated view of life and consequenti 
of education—a view which will ba 
ance the claims of the body 8 
the mind, the individual and the com 
munity, the material and the ideal. £ 
reminds us that there is “a certain 
ment of divinity” in the individual asi 
well as the group which, in our 0 q 
sion with material and technolog 
advance, we are apt to forget. So, 
thing tends to become the centre 
our interest rather than the man, W- 
is unfortunate. 
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Education to Eradicate the Crisis of the 

Spirit 

Nehru’s essential preoccupation is 
with what he has variously called the 
crisis of the spirit or the crisis of man 
or the collapse of human conscience 
—something which is happening the 
world over. This is the basic disease 
which education must eradicate. ‘All 
our knowledge and experience and 
technology put together do not neces- 
sarily represent a growth in the wisdom 


of the human race because they have 


resulted in the adoption of the 
right approach to life. Nehru feels 
that it is through education, science, 
culture that we can impinge fruitfully 
and constructively on his situation; 


not 


“They are the only means for us to forge” 


ahead and understand and solve these 
problems”. 


Nehru believes that is only the 
“creative mind” which can solve the 
crisis of the human spirit, provided it 
has social sensitiveness and is illumined 
by the values of charity, compassion 
and human understanding. But he 
knows that the modern age does not, 
unfortunately provide a favourable en- 
vironment for the purpose. For Nehru 
one of the important problems of educa- 
tion is to restore the supremacy of the 
mind and spirit in life, which is being 
threatened, curiously, by some of the 
most magnificent material creations of 
the mind itself! 


He expects all educational institutions 
to discharge this sacred duty, from the 
university to the primary school. His 
insistence on right objectives and values 
—which are certainly intellectual but 
go beyond the jintellect—characterises 
his approach to education at all stages. 
Moving a resolution on education at 
the Avadi Congress in 1955, he wel- 
comed the development of basic educa- 
tion and the proposed reorganisation of 
secondary education. Why? Because 


society needs trained human beings, 
whose character is well and 
who have certain essential elements 


‘lis Seve 

rous aspiration; they should also 
the capacity to do thing with their 
hands. Nehru is anxious to raise the 
whole T of his people at all 
levels. He is something of a perfec- 
tionist as every educationist should be. 
It is the duty of the State, he asserts, 
to provide good education for every 
d in the country. 
Nehru is primarily interested not in 
expensive structures but in people, and 
is anxious that our resources should be 
spent on the educational process, on 
teachers and children, rather than on 

bricks and mortar. 


I should modify that statement by 
saying that his interest in education 
stems basically from his interest in 
people, for, what is a good social order 
but the means for nurturing a 
human personality? And his interest, 
even more in children, 
has the true teacher's 


love. 


for whom he 
solicitude and 


‘Education Opens Windows of Mind 


If education means 0} the doors 
and windows of the mind, Nehru has 
made a remarkable contribution to 
changing the pattern of our thinking 
and developing a progressive, dynamic 
and liberal approach amidst forces of 
social reaction and intellectual obscur- 
antism. Education has, therefore, to 
prepare the minds of our young men 
and women to welcome all that is good 
and worthy and life-giving in our cul- 
ture and the cultures of other lands 
and to reject whatever is narrow and 
unworthy, even though it may have 
the stamp of tradition and time. ` 


Projecting his personal philosophy of 
liberalism on national as well as 
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international pilicies, Nehru has strug- 
gled valiantly against the danger of nar- 
rowness. He favours educational policies 
which will arrest such tendencies. He 
welcomes the teaching of English and 
other foreign languages; he stresses the 
importance of modern science and tech- 
nology which have mainly developed in 
western countries and exhorts us to 
look upon the culture of India—infact, 
the whole of “human culture’— as our 
common and precious heritage. 


Another important characteristic of 
Nehru’s educational thinking is his ap- 
preciation of work as one of the basic 
values of life, a conviction which shares 
with Gandhiji, and other great educa- 
tionists and thinkers of East and West. 
He condemns the idea that work is un- 
dignified and that “the less work one 
does the higher is one’s status in so- 
ciety”. That is why he gives high place 
to physical fitness in the scheme of 
education. “I have always had an acute 
dislike for illness and feebleness”. 
“Learning to be lady-like’, he told an 
audience of women, is not education. 


He has no cut and dried educational 
policy. He does not believe in any 
“isms”, in any particular social ideo- 
logy. He has certain objectives of 
social welfare before him and is pre- 
pared to adopt any method of achieving 
them which is suggested by science, 
commonsense or experience, 


The Two Represent the Two Aspects 
of Indian Mind a 


The pictures of ideals drawn by 
Gandhiji and Nehru differ from each 
other and represent two different as- 
pects of the Indian mind. The fact is 
that Nehru is essentially a practical 
man and even as a thinker he has an 
empirical mind. He thinks only of the 
next step in the general direction of 
his ultimate goal, and does not bother 
about mapping out the whole route 
which has to be covered. He wants to 
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experiment with great caution, paying 
due regard to the circumstances and 
needs of his country and drawing ins- 
piration from experiments made in 
other countries only to the extent to 
which they apply to India, and conform 

to its cultural and moral pattern. f 


Religion and morality do not have the 
same pace in their scheme of things. 
For Gandhiji they are the whole of life, 
for Nehru only a part, though a very 
important part. 


Gandhiji represents the religious 
mind and Nehru the secular mind of 
India. 


Both have a firm faith in liberty as 
well as equality, but Gandhiji lays 
more emphasis on liberty ənd Nehru 
on equality. 


The task Of raising his countrymen and 
other fellow-beings socially and politi- 
cally, which was for Gandhiji a means 
to the higher aim of the realization of 
Truth, became for Nehru an end in it- 
self. 


It would not be quite correct to call 
the two trends of the Indian mind today, 
which appear to be in conflict and 
which we associate with the names of 
Gandhiji and Nehru, simply Westernism 
and Easternism or Traditionalism and 
Modernism. But there can be no doubt 
that the main difference in their philo- 
sophies of life is that the proportion of 
the East and West or the Old and the 
New in their make-up is different. So 
it would not be wrong to explain the 
basis of difference in their ideas by 
saying that Gandhiji, while infusing a 
new spirit into Indian life wanted, on 
the whole, to preserve its traditional 
structure, but Jawaharlal wants to 
change the structure itself in the light 
of the progress made by the West with 
ee help of modern science and techno- 
ogy. : 
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The patterns of actual society which 
they had envisaged for the near future, 
after adapting their ideals to the existing 
realities showed very little difference 
and that too was as such could be ad- 
justed without much difficulty. 

Such was the case with Gandhiji and 
Nehru. In spite of all that was common 
in their religious and moral ideas, the 
idiosyncrasies of their individual 
natures had led to considerable differ- 
ence in their ideals of social life. 

Nehru had immense affection and 
reverence for this Messenger of hope 
and faith. But this critical-analytical 
mind could not follow anybody blindly. 
He could accept much from Gandhi's 
picture of new India, a vision of her 
past and present and to make his own 
attempt at blending them, into a harmo- 
nious whole. 

Gandhiji wanted to achieve his objec- 
tives by persuasion and without resort 
to compulsion. But when experience 
shows that compulsion cannot possibly 
be avoided, Nehru uses the kind of 
pressure which can legitimately be 
exercised under a democratic system. 


Recognising the need of practical 
education, Nehru insists upon English 
retaining its old dominant position in 
our national education. Jn his address to 
AI.C.C., Wardha, in 1942, Gandhiji said, 
“Jawaharlal is my political heir, He 
may differ from me while I am living, 
but when I am gone, he will begin 
speaking my language”. “Excuse me, 
Bapu, you must have heard him speak- 
ing your language, but not in the same 
language which you advocated.” 


Those many thousand or many mil- 
lion sons and daughters of Jndia, who 
alo with Nehru used to follow 
Gandhiji on the path of love and ser- 
vice, and find themselves today in a 
state of mental confusion, should be 
quite clear in their minds that if each 
of them, as an individual, wants to find 
an ideal life for the future and a style of 
living for the present, he or she will 
have to choose, according to his or her 
natural capacity and bent of mind, one 
of the two pen which lie in the same 
direction and yet are not the same—the 
goal of Gandhiji, a Godly Man; or of 
Nehru, a Manly Man. 


GANDHIJI 


Ideologically he was sometimes amazing by backward, and yet in action 
he had been the greatest revolutionary of recent times in India. He was a 


unique personality, and it was impossib 


le to judge him by usual standards 


or even to apply the ordinary canons of logic to him. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 
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SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Advance Action Programme for Ex- 
pansion of Teacher Training Facilities 


The Government of India sanctioned 
Rs. 177 lakh to the State Governments 
and Union Territories as a part of the 
advance action programme for 1965-66 
for the expansion of teacher training 
facilities. The Union Government is 
meeting the entire expenditure on the 
implementation of this programme, It 
is expected that about 6,800 additional 
seats will be created in elementary 
teacher training institutions. The num- 
ber of additional seats in the secondary 
teacher training colleges will be about 
2,150. 

In addition, the Union Government 
has also sanctioned under the advance 
action rogramme grants totalling 
Rs. 5.75 lakh to State Governments for 


the training of librarians for secondary 
schools. 


Grants-in-aid Sanctioned 
To all the States for implementation 
of the Centrally sponsored scheme for 
improvement of secondary education 
during 1964-65. 
i Rs. 1,50,00,000 
To all the States for purchase of 
selected reference books for multipur- 
pose schools during 1964-65 under Cen- 
trally sponsored scheme. A 
j Rs. 7,21,786 
To National Council of Educational 
Research and Training for meeting the 
cost of production of textbooks in tech- 
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nical subjects—in applied mathematics 
(as related to technology), commerce 
and agriculture during 1964-65. 

Rs. 1,00,000 


To the States of West Bengal, Punjab, 
U.P., Maharashtra and Madhya Prades 
for strengthening o multipt A 
schools, duly approved by the Ministry 
of Education, under the Centrally spon- 
sored scheme (Third Plan). 

Rs. 3,35,000 


To all State Governments except 
Bihar, Assam, Madras and Jammu & 
Kashmir for the continuation of the 
State Institutes of Education. 


Rs. 16,64,746 


To the State Governments for the © 
continuation of the Centrally sponsor- 
ed scheme of State Education Evalua- 
tion Units. : 
Rs. 1,93,431 


To the State Governments for the 
continuation of the Centrally sponso: 4 
scheme of Bureaus of Educational ani 
Vocational Guidance. Se 

Rs, 3,79,193 


To all the State Governments except 
Gujarat and Jammu & Kashmir On 
account of cost of paper for textbooks 
received from Australia under e 
Colombo Plan. { 
Rs. 27,56,932 


To the State Governments for the 
implementation of the Centrally spon- — 
sored scheme of mid-day meals. 

Rs. 41,65,158 
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National Council for Women’s Educa- 
tion 


The seventh meeting of the Council 
was held on 15th and 16th February 
1965 in New Delhi. The meeting was 
inaugurated by the Education Minister. 
The Council inter alia discussed: (i) the 
schemes regarding girls’ education to be 
implemented during the Fourth Plan; 
and (ii) part-time training and employ- 
ment of women. 


Fourth Plan Working Group on Girls’ 
Education 


Fourth Plan Working Group on Girls’ 
Education was appointed by the Na- 
tional Council for Women’s Education 
in 1963 for drawing up schemes of girls’ 
education for the Fourth Plan. The 
Group recommended a programme of 
Rs. 130 crores for special schemes of 
girls’ education.for the Fourth Plan. 
Another sub-committee has now been 
appointed by the Council to revise the 
recommendations of the Working 
Group. 


Advance Action Programme for the 
Fourth Plan—Acceleration of Girls’ 
Education 


It is proposed to introduce during 
1965-66 a scheme in the State sector 
for the acceleration of girls’ education. 
A sum of Rs. 25 lakh has been allocated 
to the State Governments by the Plan- 
ning Commission. 


Asistance to Voluntary Educational 
Organisations in the Field of Secondary 
Education 


Twelve institutions located in diffe- 
rent parts of the country have been 
helped under the scheme during the 
year 1964-65 with a total amount of 
Rs. 1,35,866. A Budget provision of 
Rs. 6 lakh has been made for 1965-66. 
Under the scheme six sanctions amount- 
ing to Rs. 88,680 were issued from 
January to March, 1965. 


peg eens of Selected Residential 


The Union Ministry of Education has 
been considering a proposal to give 
grants to selected residential schools, 
in order to enable them to 
their academic and residential - 
ties, so that the Merit scholars selected 
by the Government of India and others 
could use them. The pro e 
could not be implemented due to the 
Emergency for some time. 


It was later proposed to implement 
the scheme from 1964-65 and accor- 
dingly a budget provision of Rs. 4 lakh 
was made during 1964-65. The budget 
provision of Rs. 4 lakh has also been 
made for 1965-66. 


During 1964-65, Rs. 3.37 lakh were 
sanctioned to five residential schools. 


Subsidy to the State Governments To- 
wards the Interest C on Loans 
for Construction of Host: 

‘Under this scheme, amount of inte- 
i the institution is reim- 
; 64-65 Rs. 1,22,674 
and Rs. 30,129 as subsidy have been 
f Raja- 
sthan and Gujarat respectively. 


Central Schools 

38 new Central Schools are going to 
be established during the year 1965-66. 
These are meant for education of chid- 
ren/wards of transferable Union Gov- 
ernment employees as well as other 
floating population. 


Social Educaton 

Books for Neo-literates : During the 
period under report, 39 authors of prize 
winning books/mss in this Ministry's 
10th Prize Competition for books for 
neo-literates were paid the prize- 
money of Rs. 500 each. 

During the same period 1,500 printed 
copies each of four prize g 
books/mss were purchased by the 
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Ministry for free distribution in the 
Community Development Blocks/rural 
areas, 

In addition, 1,500 en copies each 
of 14 translations of additional prize 
winning books were also purchased 
during the period under review. 

During the period, nine translations 
of additional prize winning books were 
approved for. publication. 


Assistance to Voluntary Educational 
Organisations in the Field of Social 
Education: Grants amounting to 
Rs. 48,402 were sanctoined to five insti- 
tutions for development of their activi- 
ties in the field of social education and 
public libraries. 

Development: of Litrary Services in 
Delhi: A grant of Rs. 1,26,506 has been 
pai to the Delhi Library Board for 
ee of Library Service in 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
— Institute of Advanced Study, 


The first meeting of the Governing 
Body of the Indian Institute of Advanc- 
ed Study Society was held in New 
Delhi on 8th March, 1965. It set up 
a Working Group under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. C. D. Deshmukh to define 
the academic programme which should 
be undertaken by the Institute. It also 
took certain other decisions in respect 
of organisational matters of the 
Institute. 


Indo-American Scheme for Low-Priced 
Republication of Stand i 
Educational Works meen 
51 more titles have been republi: 
This brings the total AET na 
republished under the scheme to 186. 


Indo-USSR Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gramme, 1964-65 ; any 


The Joint Indo-Soviet Board m 
the first time in January 1965 ethics 
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sessions on 7th, 11th and 18th January, 
1965, under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary (Education). The Board re- 
commended certain preliminary courses 
of action to be taken with regard to im- 
plementation of the programme under- 
taken by the Board. The Secretary 


(Education) on behalf of the Govern-. 


ment of India (Ministry of Education) 
and Professor Shumovsky on behalf of 
the USSR Government, signed a draft 
protocol embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Board. 


Exchange of Professors and Delega- 
tions 


Under item 37 of the Indo-USSR Cul- 
tural Exchange Programme for 1964- 
65, Professor Sripadrao Kilpady, Head 
of the Department of Geology, Nagpur 
University, was selected for a lecture- 
tour in the Friendship University. 


Under item 39 of the Indo-USSR 
Cultural Exchange Programme, Dr, 
Qamar Rais, Reader in Urdu, 
University, was selected to go to 
Tashkent University as Urdu language 
teacher for a period of one to two years 
from 1964-65. 


Reorganisation of the Rural Institutes 


. After due consideration of the views 
of the Committee on the selection of 
the headquarter of the proposed Zonal 
Institutions of Rural Higher Education, 
and the recommendations of the Natio- 
nal Council for Rural Higher Education 
made at its 12th meeting held on the 
12th September, 1964, it was decided 
that the headquarters of the three pro- 
posed Zonal Institutions of Rural 
Higher Education be located at Bich- 
puri (Northern Zone), Gandhigram 
(Southern Zone) and Wardha (Wes- 
tern Zone), and the existing Rural In- 
stitutes in each zone invited to form 
constituent units of the Zonal Institu- 
tions, on which the status of a ‘deeme k 
university be conferred, in consultation 
with the University Grants Commis- 
sion, under Section 3 of the UGC Act. 
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For this purpose the Rural Institutes 
were divided into zones as under: 


(a) Northern Zone : Balwant Vidya- 
peeth Rural Institute, Bichpuri; Rural 
Institute of Higher Education, Birouli 
(Bihar); Vidya Bhawan Rural Insti- 
tute, Udaipur; Kasturbagram Rural 
Institute, Indore; and Kasturba Rural 
Institute, Rajpura. 

(b) Southern Zone: Gandhigram 
Rural Institute (Madurai District) ; Shri 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya Rural 
Institute, Coimbatore District; Rural 


Institute, Hanumanamatii (Mysore); 
and Rural Institute, Thavanur 
(Kerala). 


(c) Western Zone: Rural Institute 
Wardha, Lok Bharati Rural Institute, 
Sanosara; Rural Institute, Amaravati; 
and Sri Karmaveer Hire Rural Insti- 
tute, Gargoti (Kolhapur). 


Action has been initiated to imple- 
ment the above decision. 


Recognition of Diplomas/ Certificates 
Awarded by the National Council for 
Rural Higher Education 


(i) Post-Graduate Diploma in Rural 
Economics and Cooperation : Following 
the decision of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, the State Government of 
Mysore has also recognised this Dip- 
loma as equivalent to M.A. degree of a 
university up to June, 1965. This raises 
the total number of States which have 
accorded recognition to this Diploma 
so far to seven. 

(ii) Diploma in Rural Services: The 
diploma has been recognised by the 
State Government of Andhra Pradesh 
on a permanent basis as equivalent to 
the first degree of a recognized univer- 
sity for purposes of educational qualifi- 
cations prescribed for appointment in 
ale of non-teaching posts under 

m. 


The Diploma has also been recognis- 
ed by the Sivaji University, Kolhapur, 
as equivalent to the B.A. degree for ad- 
mission to Post-Graduate courses in 


Economics, Politics, History, Sociology 
and similar disciplines in Humanities. 
This raises the total number of univer- 
sities which have recognised this Dip- 
loma so far to 26. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
1. NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Selections under the following 


schemes were made : 


(a) Schemes for Studies in India 
(i) For Foreign Nationals 


1. General Scholarships Scheme 
for students of certain Asian, 
African and other foreign coun- 
tries, 1 b 

(ii) For Indian Nationals 

1. Merit Scholarships for Study in 
Residential Schools, 1964-65; 

2. Scholarships for Higher Studies 
in Hindi for Persons from non- 
Hindi S ing States, 1964-65; 

3. Scholarships for Young Workers 
in Different Cult Fields, 
1964-65. 


A foreign students meet was held on 
March 21, 1965, at Azad Bhawan, In- 
derprastha Estates, New Delhi. About 
150 foreign students in Delhi attended 
the reception. 


II. EXTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Swedish Government Fellowships, 
1965-66 

15 candidates have been selected for 
the Swedish Fellowships and recom- 
mended for the final approval of the 
Swedish authorities. 


International Seminar on r and 
Education in Physics in the University 
of Uppsala, (Sweden), 1965-66 


Out of the four condidates selected 
by the Government of India, only one 
has been accepted by the Swedish 
authorities. x 
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International Association for the Ex- 
change of Students for Technical 
Experience 


Dr. P. D. Shukla, Joint Educationl 
Adviser and Chairman, Indian National 
Committee of the LA.E.S.T.E. repre- 
sented the Indian National Committee 
in the IA.E.S.T.E. Asian Conference, 
held in Tokyo in the last week of 
March, 1965. 


Nine foreign students—three French, 
three German, two Japanese and one 
English have already been accepted for 
maing in India. Other nominations 
are under consideration in consultation 
with the firms/organisations/indus- 
tries/institutions offering the training 
places. 


Offers received from the other mem- 
ber countries for training abroad of 
Indian students have been circulated to 
the 20 technical institutions affiliated 
to the Indian National Committee of the 
I.A.E.S.T.E. for nomination of suitable 
candidates. 


U.A.R. Scholarships, 1965-66 for Islamic 
and Religious Studies in Arabic 


An offer of 15 scholarships has been 
received. Arrangements are being 
made to publicise the same for inviting 
applications from suitable candidates. 


Turkish Government Scholarships 
Scheme, 1965-66 


An offer of six scholarships received 
from the Turkish authorities has been 
duly advertised. Applications received 
from candidates are being processed 
further. 


Finnish Government Scholarships 


Arrangements are being made to no- 
minate two candidates in Paper Tech- 
nology and Metallurgy for training in 
Finland from July, 1965. 


Norwegian Government Scholarships, 
1965-66 r 


Recommendations of the Ministry in 
respect of the candidates have already 
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been sent to the Norwegian authorities. ~ 


Their approval is awaited. 


USSR Government Scholarships for _ 


Post-Graduate Studies/Research and 
Training of Teachers, 1964-65 


The Government of the U.S.S.R. has ~ 


offered 50 scholarships for post-gra- 
duate studies/research and for training 
of teachers during 1965-66. These scho- 


larships have already been advertised. 


for post-graduate studies/research and 
training of teachers in selected branches 
of scinece, engineering, technology, hu- 


manities, Russian language and litera- ~ 
ture and physical education. Selections — 


under this scheme are being made. 


Netherlands Government Fellowships, 
1965-66 

An offer of 24 fellowships for 12 in- 
ternational courses has been received 
and circulated to the universities, State 
Governments, Central Ministries and 
institutions concerned. 


Czechoslovak Government Scholar- 
ships, 1965-66 

Selections for the seven scholarships 
offered by the Czechoslovak Govern- 


ment have been made. 


Belgian Government Fellowships, 
1965-66 

Nominations for the five Belgian 
Government Fellowships have been 


made, 


Austrian Scholarships, 1965-66 
Selection for the six Austrian Gov- 


ernment Scholarships have been 
finalised. 


H 
ance Board) Scholarship, 1965-66 
Selections for the 10 scholarships 
from the Hungarian Technical Assist- 
ance Board are being made. : 


South-Korean Government Scholar- — 


ships, 1965-66 


Nomination of a candidate against 
the offer of one scholarship by the Gov- 


ungarian Government (Tech. Assist- — 
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ernment of South Korea, is being done 
shortly 


French Government Scholarships for 
Higher Studies, 1965-66 

The Government of France has offer- 
ed 20 scholarships for higher studies 
in France during 1965-66. The selec- 
tions have been finalized and the names 
of the selected candidates have been re- 
commended to the French authorities. 


French Government Scholarships for 
Specialised Training, 1965-66 

The Government of France has 
offered 32 scholarships for specialized 
training in France during 1965-66. The 
selections have been finalised and the 
names of the selected candidates have 
been recommended to the French 
authorities. 


French Government Scholarships for 
Specialized Training in Theatre, Art 
and Music, 1965-66 


The Government of France has 
offered two scholarships for Indian 
nationals for specialized training in 
Theatre, Art and Music, 1965-66. Selec- 
tions are being finalized. 


Italian 
1965-66 

The Italian Government has offered 
five scholarships for Indian nationals 


for 1965-66. Selections are being fina- 
lized. 


Science Research Scholarships by the 
Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 
1851 for 1965 


Of the two scholars nominated under 
the scheme, one has been approved by 


x 


the Royal Commission. 


Federation of British Industries Over- 
Seas Scholarships 

Four scholars are getting training in 
the U.K. under the 1964 Scheme. One 
more is likely to leave shortly. 


Six scholars have been nominated 
against the 1965 scheme. 


Government Scholarships, 


-ceived from the 


British Council Scholarships, 1965-66 

Ten scholars have been selected under 
the scheme for studies in the U.K. They 
are scheduled to leave for the U.K. in 
early September, 1965. 


Engineering Apprenticeships Offered 

by M/s. Rolls Royce Ltd., London 
Four selected scholars are likely to 

leave for the U.K. in August, 1965. 


Graduate Apprenticeships Offered by 
M/s. Rolls Royce Ltd., London 

Three selected scholars are likely to 
leave for the U.K. in August, 1965. 


Programme of Exchange of Scholars 
Between India and Foreign Countries 

Five candidates have been recom» 
mended for Government of Bulgaria 
Scholarships, 1965-66 under Exchange 
Programme of scholars. 


Applications for five scholarships 
offered by Government of Yugoslavia 
for 1965-66 under Exchange Programme 
of scholars have been received and the 
selections are being made. 

Specialised 


GDR Scholarships for 
Training of Physicians, 1964 

Five nominations have since been 
sent to the GDR authorities and their 
acceptance is awaited. 
GDR Scholarships for Post-Graduate 
Studies, 1965 

An offer of 10 scholarships was re- 
Government of the 
GDR under the aboye scheme. Gov- 
ernment of India has since made 10 
nominations against this offer. The 
acceptace is awaited from the GDR 
authorities. 


GDR Scholarships for Practical Train- 
ing, 1965 

An offer of 30 scholarships has been 
received from the Government of the 
GDR under the above mentioned 
scheme. The offer is being processed. 
German Academy of Physical Culture 
(GDR), Leipzig 

An offer of 3 scholarships has been 
received from the Government of the 
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GDR under above scheme for training 
in athletics and boxing of Indian 
nationals in the GDR. We have since 
made 3 nominations to the Government 
of the GDR. Their acceptance is 
awaited. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Exploration 


Four terraces of Ravi dating back to 
Pleistocene period were loca in 
Kathua district (Jammu). Pre-histo- 
ric explorations were also conducted in 
the upper Narmada valley between 
Narsinghpur and Amarkantak and in 
the districts of Chingelput and North 
Arcot. Harappan sites were explored 
in Rohira, district San , Surkotda, 
taluq Rupar, district Bhuj and Veda- 
gam, Taluq Dasada, district Surendra- 
nagar. A number of forts have been 
located in Riasi district, northwest of 
Jammu. 


Excavations 


Stone Age tools have been recovered 
from the excavations at Attirambak- 
kam in Madras State. The excavations 
at Kalibangan further revealed the out- 
line of the fortification wall, details of 
town planning and twelve graves, out 
of which five contained extended hu- 
man skeletons. One of the earliest 
temples datable to third century B.C. 
was unearthed at Besnagar, district 
Vidisha, besides a few chaloolithic 
remains from another mound. A brick 
fortification wall datable to C 200-300 
A.D. was exposed at Saridkhel in dis- 
trict Ranchi. 


Archaeological Museums 


_ Considerable progress has been made 
in the selection and display of antiqui- 
ties and mending of sculptures in vari- 
ous archaeological museums at Nagar- 
junakonda, Kondapur; Halebid, Bodh- 
Gaya; Red-Fort, Delhi; and Tipu Sultan 
Museum, Srirangapatnam. Reorganis- 
ed “Amaravati Gallery” and renovated 
“Bhumara Bay” have been thrown 
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open to the public in the archaeolo; 

at section of Indian Museum, an 
an exhibition of photographic panels om 
‘Museums in Education’ from 7th—15th” 
April, 1965. The collection of this Sec 
tion has further been enriched with the 
addition of an intercostin Siamese 
Buddha head in bronze and ten E l 
tian antiquities dating back to C 4,0 
B.C. and 4th—6th centuries A.D. 


“Who’s Who” 

During the period under report, State 
Governments of Andhra Prades’1, Pun- 
jab and West Bengal were paid grants-— 
in-aid for the preparation of ‘Who's’ 
Who’ of presons, who took part in the 
struggle for freedom. 


Sahitya Akademi 

Annual Awards: The Executive 
Board of the Sahitya Akademi selected 
the books for the Akademi Annual 
Awards, 1964. The Award consists ofa 
cash prize of Rs. 5,000 and an inscri 
copperplate. 


These awards were presented to the 
various recipients by the President, Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan, at a special function 
held at Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi 
on the February 15, 1965. The Presi- 
dent also presented on this occasion the 
held-over Hindi Award, 1963 to 
Amrit Rai for his biography Prem- 
chand : Kalam Ka Sipahi, 


Recognition to Maithili : 
Council of the Sahitya Akade x 
meeting held on February 15, 1965 re- 
solved to accept the recommendation 
of the Language Expert Committee that 
Maithili be recognised for the purposes 
of Sahitya Akademi’s programme as 
independent literary language of India. 


_ Informal Writers Meet: The Sahitya” 
Akademi held an informal _ Writers 
Meet on the February 15, 1965 at New 
Delhi under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Gujarati poet and critic, 
Sri Umashankar Joshi. Shri P., 3: 
Deshpande, Dr. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi 
and Dr. R. K. Das Gupta addressed the 


mi 
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gathering on the literary contribution 
of Mama Saheb Warerkar (Marathi), 
Maithili Sharan Gupt (Hindi) and 
T. S. Eliot (English) respectively. Be- 
sides the Chairman, Shri S. H. Vier: 
yan and Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
also spoke on the occasion. 


New Publications: The Sahitya Aka- 
demi brought out 13 new publications 
during the quarter. These included two 
each in Assamese, Kannada and Tamil 
and one each in Bengali, Hindi, Pun- 
ee Sanskrit, Sindhi, Telugu and 

rdu. 


Sangeet Natak Akademi 


Publications: The first issue of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi’s monthly 
news bulletin appeared in April, 1969. 


The Akademi has released biogra- 
phies of eminent musicians like Ustad 
Mushtaq Hussain Khan and Vidwan 
Muthukumara Pillay. Biographies of 
Shri Ariyakudi Ramanuja_ Iyengar, 
Smt. Anjani Bai Malpekar, Ustad Altaf 
Hussain, Pt. Mirashi Bua, Pt. Anant 
Bua and Pt. -Onkarnath Thakur—all 
distinguished musicians—have _ been 
edited and are expected to be published 
shortly. 


‘Geet Bharati’, a collection of national 
songs in Bengali, with notations, was 
printed and released during the quarter. 
The work on a similar collection of 
national songs in Kannada as well as 
publication of ‘Indian Dance in Classi- 
cal Literature and Arts’ by Dr. Kapila 
Vatsyayan are in an advanced stage of 
progress and are expected to be out 
shortly. 


Programmes: On March 2 and 3, 
1965 the Sangeet Natak Akademi ar- 
ranged illustrated lectures by two dis- 
tinguished musicians from Hungary— 
ana Bence Szabolesi and Prof. Tibor 

arai. 


Lalit Kala Akademi 


Artist? Conference : An Artists’ Con- 
ference, organised by the Lalit Kala 


Akademi in cooperation with the 
Andhra’ Pradesh Lalit Kala Akademi, 
was inaugurated at Hyderabad on Jan- 
uary 12, 1965. The Conference was 
attended by 44 delegates and 16 obser- 
vors from all over the country. 


The main topics discussed in the Con- 
ference were: (1) ‘New Vision in Con- 
temporary Indian Art’ on which seve- 
ral papers were also read, (2) The 
Indian National Committee of the In- 
ternational Association of Arts and its 
working in relation to the needs and 
problems of working artists, (3) Co- 
operation between painters, sculptors 
and architects and problems of the 
artists in general. 


Lalit Kala Studios for Artists: Per- 
haps the most important occasion in 
the history of Lalit Kala Akademi was 
the opening of Lalit Kala Studios on 
February 27, 1965 at the Bistidhari 
Malcha by Sri R. M. Hajarnavis, Mini- 
ster of State for Cultural Affairs. It 
is situated off Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Road in the heart of dense jungle in 
the east of Buddha Jayanti Park. A 
derelict hunting lodge belonen to the 
reign of Ferozshah Tuglak (1350—1390 
A.D.) and a protected monument under 
the care of Archaeological Survey of 
India, was de-protected recently and 
was leased out to the Lalit a Aka- 
demi. The Akademi has converted this 
monument into eight working studios 
for the painters and sculptors. These 
are the rst studies of their kind. 


National Exhibition of Art, 1965 


The National Exhibition of Art was 
inaugurated on 28th February 1965. It 
presented in microcosm contemporary 
art of India chosen from exhibits sent 
in from all over the country. 


The Exhibition provided a total of 
285 works selected from 1,742 entries 
and represented excellence in the diffe- 
rent media practised in India today. 
Ten awards were awarded for the out- 
standing works. 
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Exchange of Cultural 


Under the scheme of “Inter-State 
Exchange of Cultural Troupes”, the 
following visits took place : 
(1) Manipur troupe visited Gujarat 
and Madhya Pradesh; 

(2) Uttar Pradesh troupe visited 
West Bengal and Orissa; 

(3) Madras troupe visited Bihar 
and Manipur; 

(4) Mysore troupe visited Assam 
and Manipur; 

(5) Orissa troupe visited Mysore. 


Sponsoring of Cultural Troupes for the 
Entertainment of the Armed Forces in 
the Forward Areas 


Under the scheme of sponsoring of 
cultural troupes for the entertain- 
ment of the armed forces in the for- 
ward areas, troupes from the Punjab 
and Rajasthan visited the forward 
areas. 


National Gallery of Modern Art 


During the quarter under review only 
one art object namely ‘Poojari’ by K. 
Sreenivasulu has been accessioned. 
Besides, certain major changes in dis- 
play arrangements have also made, 
showing an up to date representation 
of the contemporary trends in Indian 
painting and sculpture. 


Inter-State 
Troupes 


EXTERNAL CULTURE 
Incoming Delegations 
Under the Cultural Activities Pro- 
. gramme of Union Ministry for 1964-65 
and Cultural Exchange rogrammes 
with foreign countries, the following 
were some of the delegations/scholars 
visiting India during the period under 
review : 

Mr. Jiro Enjoji, Managing Director. 
Nihon Keizai Shimbum, J. ; 
about a fortnight. ee, 

A_36-member Dance and Music En- 
semble from Budapest for one month’s 
period. The troupe gave performances 
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in Bombay, Chandigarh, Delhi, Hydes 
rabad and Jaipur during the visit. ~ 


Two Hungarian composers, M/ 
Bence Szabolcsi and Tibor Sarai, for 
three weeks tour. During their v 
they gave recital and delivered lectures 
on survey of musical connections bet 
ween Asia and Europe. 


Miss Edith Toth, Curator of the 
Indian Collection of the Museum of 


Delhi on coat 24,1965 on a Sixes 
month visit for doing research on deve 
lopment on Indian paintings. 


A 20-member delegation from Sikkim 
for a goodwill tour of one month. Th 
party visited places of historical 4 
cultural interests. 


Dr. P. S. Pott, Director of the Mur 
seum of Ethnology, Leiden, (Nether 
lands) for a one-month tour of the” 
country. 


Dr. J. M. Hondius, Director of the” 
International School of Philosophy, 
Amersfoort, (Netherlands) accompanied 
by his wife for a month’s tour of the 
country. 


Prof. K. Doi, Head of the Depa 
ment of Hindi, Tokyo University j 
Foreign Studies, and Prof. M, Hara, 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of 
Tokyo for a month’s tour of the coun- 
try. Prof. Doi visited placed concerned” 
with teaching of Hindi and Prof. Hara” 
the centres of Sanskrit teaching. 


A 10-member delegation from Afgha- 
nistan consisting of educationists, en 
gineers, theologians and economists on 
a two week tour of the country. 


Prof. V. I. Pavlov, Senior Scie! 
worker from USSR arrived in De 
on March 30, 1965 on a two-mo: 
study tour of the country. 

The following visitors came to 
under the Indian Council for Cultur 
Relations’ Programme during the peri 
under review : S 

Lord Robbins, the Chairman of the 
Educational Commission of Great Bri- 
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tain; Mr. Kenneth O. Dike, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Ibadan University, Nigeria; 
Mr. Raymond Adams of the German 
Academic Exchange Service. 


Mr. Raymond Adams of the German 
Academic Exchange Service re- 
sided over the conference of teachers 
of German language at Madras. 


Important Outgoing Delegations 


Shrimati Indrani Rehman went to 
Hongkong at the invitation of some 
cultural organisations in January, 1965. 


An Indian cultural delegation consist- 
ing of 28 members, (from Bharatiya 
Kala Kendra and Manipuri Dance Col- 
lege, Imphal) went to Ceylon for 11 
days, to participate in “All Nations 
Music Festival”, organised by the 
Government of Ceylon in connection 
with the Industrial Exhibition in 
Colombo. 


A delegation consisting of three mem- 
bers, (Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, Panjab 
University, Dr. Masood Hussain Khan, 
Osmania University. and Dr. W. S. 
Bendre, Baroda University) visited 
Lahore on 9th February, 1965 to parti- 
Cipate in the Seminar organis by 
Pakistan Thinkers Forum from 10th*to 


‘14th February, 1965. 


A 3-member Indian delegation under 
the leadership of Shri Prem Kirpal, 

ecretary in the Ministry of Education 
Visited Moscow in 1965, to attend the 5th 
Indo-Soviet Joint Committee meeting 
from Ist April to 7th April, 1965. The 
Committee reviewed the progress of the 
implementation of Cultural Exchange 
Programme for the year 1964-65 and 

Tew up a new programme of exchanges 
for the year 1965-66 in the fields of cul- 
ture, art, education, science and 
technology. 


Under the Indo-USSR Cultural Ex- 
change Programme for 1964-65, Dr. A. K. 
Narain, Principal, College of Indology, 

anaras Hindu University, Varanasi has 
been sent to USSR for three months. He 
left for USSR on 15-3-1965. 


Cultural Agreements 

The Indo-Afghan Cultural 
ment, which was signed in Kabul in 
1963 was ratified in New Delhi on 16th 
February, 1965 by exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification between Education 
Minister and the Afghan Ambassador 
in India. 
Exhibition 

The Exhibition of Indian Art entitled 
‘Ancient Sculptures from India’ was 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Modern Art, New York from 9th Feb- 
ruary to 2lst March, 1965. The Exhi- 
bition was to be shown in five museums 
in the U.S.A. 


Conferences 

A seminar on the Arab World and 
India was organised by the Indian’ 
Council for Cultural Relations in New 
Delhi from February 15 to 29, 1965. 
This was inaugurated by the Prime 
Minister, Shri Bahadur Shastri. A 
variety of recommendations were made 
on the seminar, the salient features 
being the creation of Centres of Indian 
Studies covering literature, history, 
economics, politics etc. in the Aral 
world and similar Centres for Arab 
Studies in India. 
Award of Prizes to Winners of Essay 
Competitions 7 

Prizes for the winners of the essay 
competitions on subjects relating to 
India were sent to Indiarù Missions in 
ten countries for disbursement at 
special ceremonies for the purpose. 


INDIA AND UNESCO 


Expert on Youth | ; 

A delegation consisting of Shri L. O. 
Joshi, Joint Secretary, Mi of Edu- 
cation and Shri P. M. Joseph, Princi- 
pal, Lakshmibai College of Physical 
Education, Gwalior, attended the meet- 
ing of Experts on Youth in Asia held 
in Tokyo from 10th to 16th March, 
1965, under the auspices of the Japanese 
National Commission for Co-operation 
with Unesco. 
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Meeting of the International Committee 
on Youth 

Shri K. C. S. Acharya, Deputy Sec- 
retary, Ministry of Education, partici- 
pated in the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Youth constituted 
by Unesco, which was held at Paris 
from 17th to 26th May, 1965. He was 


nominated as a member of this 
Committee by Unesco. 
Training Programmes 

The Government of India received 


an offer of 2 fellowships in the field of 
adult education tenable in Denmark 
from the 8th August to the 18th Sep- 
tember, 1965. The offer was conveyed 
to the concerned sponsoring authorities 
and on the basis of their proposals, the 
names of 3 suitable candidates have 
been recommended. 


International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva 

The 28th International Conference on 
Public Education will be held in July, 
1965. The Government of India has 
received invitation for participation in 
the Conference and the question of 
deputation of an Indian delegate is 
rend the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 


Assistance for- Publication of Tamil 
Encyclopaedia for Children 


The Tamil Academy, Madras, have 
completed an Encyclopaedia in Tamil 
for children. On the recommendation 
of the Government of India, Unesco has 
agreed to earmark $ 2,000 for the pro- 
ject in its Reading Materials Program- 
me in 1966. 


Meeting of Co-ordinating Council on 
International Hydrological Decade 


The 13th General Conference of 
Unesco held in Paris in October- 
November, 1964 considered the import- 
ance of co-ordinated research in the 
field of hydrology to increase the know- 
ledge of water resources and their pro- 
per utilization and decided to institute 
an International Hydrological Decade 
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to be observed during the period 1965— 
74 as a world-wide enterprise of 
scientific co-operation among nations. 
India has been selected as one of the 
21 members of the Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil for the observance of the Decade. 
The Government of India have decided 
to constitute a National Committee to 
co-ordinate activities in India in the 
field of hydrology and co-operate with 
international agencies. 


The first session of the Co-ordinating 
Council of the International Hydrologi- 
cal Decade is being held from the 24th 
May to 3rd June, 1965 in Unesco head- 
quarters, Paris. E 


Study of Earthquakes in India 


Unesco has offered to send out to 
India earthquake 1econnaissance and 
study missions immediately after the 
occurrence of severe earthquakes in 
order to carry out scientific and tech- 
nical investigations on the causes 
mechanism of the earthquakes and the 
damage caused by them. 


Asian Institute of Educational Plan- 
ning & Administration 


Regional Centre for the Training of 
Educational Planners, Administrators 
and Supervisors in Asia, was redesig- 
nated, with effect from Ist April, 1969, 
as the Asian Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration. 


Research & Studies: A study on the 
‘Situation of Educational Planning 1 
Asia’ and another on ‘Educational Supet- 
vision in Asia’ were completed. Preli- 
minary work was done in connection 
with a study on Needs and Resources for 
Research & Training in Educationa 
Planning and Administration in 
Asian Region. The portion on Demo- 
graphy in a proposed Manual on Statis- 
tics for Educational Planners has bee? 
completed and a second chapter dealing 
with Manpower Statistics is under pre 
paration. First draft of the results of 
the study on Wastage and Stagnation 1 
the Punjab has been prepared. 


and | 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH & TRAINING 


Special Research Programme 


Details of the work done during the 
quarter under report in respect of the 
farious projects is given below : 


A Survey of Secondary Schools in 
India: 1,840 out of- 1,977 institutions 
have completed the filling in of the Sur- 
vey Questionnaire. The data thus col- 
_ lected is being processed. 


Scholastic Aptitude Tests in Hindi at 
Two Levels of School Education. The 
matrices of correlation beween 17 inde- 
pendent variables (item type and 6 
criterion variables were obtained from 
the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kanpur for study. Multiple correlation 
including some independent variables 

and using the criterion of aggregate of 
marks obtained in the school examina- 
tions were also worked out. On the basis 
of this information it has been decided 
to include 10 item-types at each of the 
two stages. 


Evaluative Criteria for Inspection & 
Supervision of Secondary Schools: 
Development of evaluative criteria and 
evaluation instrument for the aspects of 
_ the schools other than subject areas has 
been taken up. 


Wastage and Stagnation in Primary 
and Middle Schools: Enrolment data for 
grades I—XI was collected for the year 
1958—61 and is being analysed. Trends 
= in the rate of drop-outs as warranted 
by a part of the analysis, reveal no 
Significant difference in the combined 
rate of wastage and stagnation from 
Grades I through V during the decade 
1950-61 to 1959-60. 

A Study in Costs of Education in India 
_ for the Period 1951—61: The first drafts 
of two Monographs, namely, ‘Educatio- 
nal Expenditure in India—1951-61’ and 
Financial Assistance to Students in 
India—1951-61’ were prepared and cir- 
culated for comments. 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Identification of Talent in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools: After a preli- 
minary try-out of a number of sub-tests 
of verbal and creative talent on about 
2,000 pupils in Delhi schools, the try-out 
forms were analysed and revised. A 
number of sub-tests were written 
afresh or try-out administration along 
with the revised drafts. 
Directorate of Extension Programme 
for Secondary Education 


Improvement : A State Level Conference 
of Inspecting Officers of Rajasthan State 
was organised at Ajmer on January 21 
and 22, 1965 to discuss, with the inspect- 
ing officers and the headmasters, the 
programmes of the intensive school im- 
provement and the role of the inspection 
officers in this programme. 


Training Programmes for . School 
Libraries: The working group set up to 
evolve a training programme for school 
librarians met at Baroda for 10 days and 
evolved a programme of training for 
school librarians. 

This programme is very closely linked 
up with the programme of strengthening 
the secondary school libraries, sponsor- 
ed by the Union. Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

Content Courses for Central School 
Teachers: On the sugges aoni of er 
Ministry of Education, ve conten 
Fie for teachers of Central Schools 
are being organised. Arrangements for 
the setting up of the working groups 
at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubneswar, 
Mysore and Vidyanagar to develop 
the course outlines have been made. 
The actual courses will be organised 
during May-June, 1965. 


Examination Reform 

Introduction of Improved Question 
Papers in the Examinations by the 
Boards of Secondary Education, Rajas- 
than : A landmark in the history of 
examination reform in India has been 
the introduction of improved question 
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papers in Elemen Mathematics, 
General Science and ial Studies at 
the Secondary School Certificate and 
Higher Secondary (Part I) Examina- 
tion 1965 of the Board of Secondary 
Education, Rajasthan. 


Try-out of Improved Procedure of 
Oral Examination: An improved pro- 
cedure of conducting oral examination 
has been developed and three try-outs 
in respect thereof in a high school at 
Delhi were conducted. e results of 


the try-out are encouraging and are 
being analysed. 
Development of Test Materials: A 


special all-India Workshop was orga- 
nised to screen and finalise the pool of 
test material and to prepare additional 
material for inclusion in the pool. 
National Fundamental 
Centre 


Training and Follow-up: The draft 
Syllabuses of training of adult literacy 
teachers and their trainers are being 
finalised. Suggestions and comments 
received from various agencies and ins- 
titutions will be considered for inclu- 
sion in the final draft. The draft pro- 
forma of the attendance-cum-pro- 
gramme register for adult literacy 
classes is also being finalised. 


Education 


Evaluation of books for neo-literates : 
The content analysis of the © books 
selected for testing has been completed. 
The test passages for testing the literacy 
retention of the adult neo-literates are 
being revised and finalised.’ 


A Study of Factors Influencing the 
Growth of Literacy in Delhi: Finalisa- 
tion of data collection tools is in pro- 
gress. Questionnaires for neo-literates 
and parents of children attending pri- 
mary schools were revised. 


A Study of the Growth of Literacy in 
India as Revealed by the Census Re- 
ports: District-wise charts showing per- 
centages of literacy among men and 
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women in rural and urban areas in 
different States and Union Territories 
according to 1951 and 1961 Census 
reports were prepared. 


Central Institute of Education 


Remedial Education: A One-day 
follow-up workshop on remedial edu- 
cation was held on January 27, 1965. 
This workshop devoted its time to 
marking out school-wise assignments in 
the Remedial Education Project and to 
the tentative planning of future long- 
term projects. 


Teaching of History: A Seminar on 
the ‘Modern Approaches to the Teach- 
ing of History in Higher Secondary 
Schools’ was organised on March 5—7. 
The Seminar discussed: Use of text- 
books, creative assignments, modern 
approaches and correlation of geogra- 
phy with the teaching of history. 


Department of Teacher Education 

A Study of Elementary School. 
Teachers: The project aims to study 
the major aspects of status of elemen- 
tary school teacher, to identify the 
areas requiring further study and to 
acquire experience for conducting 4 
similar study on a national scale. / 
questionnaire has been prepared and is 
under print. 


Department of Science Education 


Science Talent Search Scheme: The 
Science Talent Search Scheme Exami- 
nation, 1965 was conducted on January 
3, 1965 in 315 centres. A total number 
for 6,358 candidates appeared for the 
examination and 1,112 candidates 
qualified for interview. 


As a follow-up programme for the 
awardees selected under the scheme 1n 
1964, five Summer Schools were plan- 
ned and finalized. The main purpose 
of the Summer Schools is to provide 
opportunities in acquiring . workshop 
and laboratory skills and to acquaint 
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He WCOTP Asian Regional Con- 

ference of Experts and Specialists 
in Science Teaching held their meeting 
in Manila, Philippines on December 
6-11. The conference was attended by 
33 delegates from 13 Asian nations, 
who devoted their deliberations to the 
teaching of science in the elementary 
and lower secondary schools of nations 
of the Asian region. The following 
resolutions were passed: 


The Aims and Scope of Education in 
Science at the Elementary and Lower 
Secondary School Levels. 

, _ 1. The teaching of science at the ele- 
mentary and lower secondary school 

© levels should emphasize the aims of 

_ general education for all people, pro- 
= viding opportunities for developing the 

Hi scientific skills, knowledge and atti- 
tudes that promote effective citizen- 

= ship. 

i 2. The teaching of science should 
develop pupils understanding of 
scientific methods of inquiry, together 
with the associated skills and attitudes, 
so as to develop individual capacities, 
special interests and abilities to pursue 

_ learning independently. 

3. An aim in the teaching of science 

- should be to stress the quantitative as- 

pects of science starting as early as the 
pupils begin to understand numbers and 
measurements. 

4. The teaching of science should 
seek to reveal the essential unity of 
Science as an integrated discipline and 

_ to develop in students an understanding 

of the major basic concepts of science. 


5. Science teaching in the elementary 
and lower secondary school grades 
should provide the knowledge and en- 
courage the development of the skills 
necessary for the study of the more 
specialized sciences at the upper se- 
condary scbool level. 


Curriculum Content Important to the 
above Purposes and Appropriate to the 
Present Dvelopment o Asian Schools 


1. The science curriculum should in- 
clude content and activities selected to 
assure the teaching of basic concepts, 
yet should be flexible enough to take 
note of: (a) childrens needs and in- 
terests, (b) community needs and (c) 
changes in science and technology. 


2. The science curriculum should in- 
clude content and activities related to 
the natural phenomena and environ- 
mental influences within the range of 
the personal, social and economic ex- 
periences of the pupils. 


3. The content of the science curri- 
culum should assure that children 
learn useful scientific information that 
will help them to understand them- 
selves and will lead to the understand- 
ing and control of forces and materials 
in their environment. 


4, The science curriculum of elemen- 
tary and lower secondary schools of 
this region should reflect the principal 
economic character of the region, which 
traditionally is agricultural, and should 
include topics closely related to pro- 
blems such as major crops, soil fertility 
and productivity and, in general, the 
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conservation of natural and human re- 
sources. 


5. The science curriculum should re- 
flect the major advances and view- 
points of the specialized fields of science 
and their implications for everyday liv- 
ing and the increasing industrialization 
of the region, thus requiring continuous 
or frequent evaluation and revision of 
science courses and programmes. 


The Role of Experiences and Materials 
in the Teaching and Learning of Science 


1. Demonstrations, experimentation 
and field studies should be a major part 
of the pupils experiences in learning 
science at elementary and lower secon- 
dary grade levels. Increased efforts 
should be directed toward the provi- 
sion ‘of adequate time, materials and 
laboratory facilities to make these 
procedures effective. 


2. Practical science experiences that 
require pupils to experiment. observe 
and form conclusions should be includ- 
ed to ensure their active invelyement 
in processes of inquiry and discovery. 

3. Textbooks are essential to the 
teaching of science; however, they 
should reflect changing scientific know- 
ledge and should allow for the spirit 
of discovery. Reliance on one parti- 
cular book only ‘should be discouraged. 

4, The need is ‘great for textbooks 
and background reading materials 
which minimise difficulties arising 
from national language variations and 
second language usage. Authorities res- 
ponsible for or interested in science 
education in this region are urged to 
give immediate attention to the pre- 


paration and adaptation of such rnate- 
rials. 


Teachers of Science and Their Role in 
Curriculum Planning 


I. Since teachers are directly respon- 
sible for implementtng the curriculum 
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in the classroom, their experiences and 
opinions should be sought by curricu- 
lum planners and their recommenda- 
tions should be 
with reference to testing, evaluating, 
revising or developing the school 
science curriculum, s 


2. Since science and the cultural 
scene are in a constant process of change 
and the significance of facts and ideas 
within the specilized fields of science 
is likewise changing, it is essential to 
involve science subject specialists as 
well as specialists in education, child- 
development jand sociology in science 
curriculum development. 


3. The minimum requirement for 
teachers of science should be a bache- 
lor’s degree in science, or in education 
with a major in science, and with suit- 
able preparation in the methods of 
teaching science. Until the time that 
such teachers are available in adequate 
supply, high school graduates with 
strong backgrounds in science and with 
added preparation in methods of teach- 
ing must serve. jAuthorities should 
provide special courses and continuing 
in-service training for all teachers who 
are not fully qualified. 


4. It is recommended that science 
teacher organizations accept their res- 
ponsibility to help implement the above 
recommendations. In countries where 
science teacher organizations do not 
exist, they should be organized either 
as separate bodies pr as divisions of 
existing organisations. 


UNESCO’s PROGRAMME FOR 1965-66 


Developing Education in Asia 


Education was given priority at the 
13th session of Unesco’s General Con- 
ference held in Paris from October 20 
to November 20 1964. Out of a total 
regular budget of $ 48,920,000 for 1965- 
66, the Conference voted about one- 


carefully considered, 
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quarter, or $ 11.3 million for education. 
In addition, nearly $ 22 million will be 
available for educational activities frorn 
the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Programme and the United 
Nations Special Fund. 


In Asia, Unesco’s assistance in edu- 
cation continues to be based upon the 
1962 Tokyo Meeting of Education Minis- 
ters, a further meeting of Education 
Ministers being envisaged in November 
to review progress made and discuss 
major policy issues. Most of Unesco’s 
education work in South and South- 
East Asia will continue to be handled 
through the Regional Office. Mindful 
of the rising tide of school enrolment— 
about 100 million during the next two- 
year period and an estimated 220 mil- 
lion by 1980 if targets are met, Unesco 
will continue to concentrate assistance 
on the three regional institutes: the 
Asian Institute for Educational Plann- 
ing and Administration, in New Dethi; 
the Asian Institute of School Building 
Research, in Bandung; and the Asian 
Institute for the Training of Teacher 
Educators, in Quezon City. 


In addition to helping the Quezon 
City Institute, in co-operation with 
UNICEF, Unesco will support a num- 
ber of teacher-training activities, main- 
ly for primary teachers, in Afghanistan, 
Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines 
and Viet-Nam, and will continue to act 
as Executing Agency for the UN 
Special Fund in the running of a 
Higher Teacher Training College, in 
Kabul, Afghanistan. Two other Speciai 
Fund educational training projects are 
expected to be started during the two 
years in other Asian countries, 


In the field of adult literacy, a team 
of five or six specialists will be recruit- 
ed during 1965, and after necessary 
orientation will be available to Member 
States to advise on setting up cr im- 
proving and expanding adult literacy 


programmes. Literacy, as the Director- 
General pointed out, must be integrat- 
ed into social and economic develep- 
ment, both to aid that development and 
to be economically valid. As a iirst 
step, an experimental literacy pro- 
gramme is to be applied in the form of 
mass pilot projects in eight selected 
countries. In connection with this pro- 
gramme, the Shah of Iran sent a mes- 
sage to the General Conference offering 
Teheran as the site for a major confer- 
ence on literacy, and the Conference 
unanimously decided to accept that 
offer. The pilot project countries will 
be selected on the basis of established 
criteria after careful study this year. 


In educational planning, the work of 
the International Institute ior Educa- 
tional Planning, set up in Paris in 1962, 
is to be intensified and expanded in 
1965-66. In addition, Unesco is to give 
countries increased aid, on request, in 
the form of missions by experts who 
will help advise governments on educa- 
tional planning to fit in with overall 
plans for economic and social develop- 
ment. The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (World 
Bank) is cooperating in this field, and 
two pioneer missions sent jointly by 
Unesco and the World Bank at the end 
of 1964 to dentify and assess possible 
projects for the spread of education in 
developing countries are to be followed 
by further mission. The next two years 
will also see an increase in Unesco co- 
operation with the World Bank and its . 
affiliate, the International Development 
Association, and technical advice and 
services will be provided in connection 
with the financial aid granted to Mem- 
ber States for developing education. 


In science and technology, the 1965- 
66 programme aims at promoting the 
basic sciences and scientific research, 
nationally and internationally, and at 
the same time bringing the benefits of 
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technology ‘to developing countries. It 
is to he financed by a budget of some 
$ 74 million, or a 57% increase over the 
1963-64 science budget. However, this 
figure is supplemented by far greater 
resources derived from the UN Techni- 
‘cal Assistance Programme, bringing the 
total sum available during the next two 
years for Unesco expenditure on science 
and technology to over $ 32 million, or 
a 34% increase over the 1963-64 total. 
‘These increases reflect the Conference’s 
decision to give science the same kind 
‘of priority as is given to education. 
They also make possible a reshaping of 
Unesco’s goals and activities in science 
in response to the conclusions of the UN 
Conference on the Application of 
Science and Technology for the Benefit 
of the Less Developed Areas, held in 
Geneva. in 1963. 


The larger part oi the budget increase 
will go to activities for the application 
of science to development. The new 
Department responsible for these acti- 
vities will formulate methods to meet 
national or regional problems in the 
application of science and technology, 
and has the further task -of executing 
projects in teehnical and vocational 
education, the training of engineers and 
the development of technological re- 
search for the UN Special Fund. These 
projects include a model study of the 
Mekong Delta and the establishment of 
a mechanical engineering research ins- 
titute in India. Another General Con- 
ference decision authorises Unesco to 
help set up a “multidisciplinary re- 
search institute” in Asia. 


; The programme in science teaching 
is greatly expanded, and activities will 
include a pilot project in Asia on the 
teaching of chemistry with the use of 
such new media as programmed instruc- 
tion manuals, television and loop films. 
At the same time, the Unesco network 
of post-graduate courses for partici- 
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pants from developing countries will be 
enlarged. 


Under the programme in the soojal 
and human sciences and culturai acti- 
vities, three major problems will be 
studied: the struggle agajnst race pre- 
judice; the economic, social and cul- 
tural problems of countries which have 
recently attained independence; and 
the economic and social consequenses 
of disarmament and peace research 
(studies in co-operation with the United 
Nations). The role of science and 
technology in economic development 
will also be studied, while statistical 
analysis and human resources evalua- 
tion will be carried out jointly by 
Unesco and ‘the International Labour 
Organisation. A similar reorientation 
was given to the Department of Cul- 
tural Activities, which is to concen- 
trate on the study of the human impli- 
cations of development and the promo- 
tion of human rights. 


In the field of mass communication, 
the faain features of the programme in- 
clude expansion of the press and of 
radio, film and television services in 
the developing countries; the training 
of professional and technical personnel 
for these services; and the use of the 
mass media for education, particularly 
for adult education and literacy cam- 
paigns. The General Conference consi- 
dered that training was needed at three 
levels: “crash” programmes to provide 
countrries as qWickly as possible with 
staff with a basic knowledge of their 
duties and responsibilit‘es; long-term- 
training to develop a body of young 
people not only trained in the techni- 
ques of communication but possessing 
a broad general education and culture 
to act as future guides and teachers; 
and higher level training for those who 
would in turn become teachers and 
planners in their professions. In this last 
connection, Unesco will continue to co- 
operate with the International Centres 
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for Higher Studies in journalism at the 
Universities of Strasbourg and Quito, 
and it is hoped to set up similar centres 
in Asian and African universities. 


In developing the use of mass com- 
municaticn techniques for adult and 
out-of-school education, Unesco is to 
intensify support for a pilot project to 
test the effectiveness and cost in adult 
education of television, radio, films and 
pubheations under conditions charac- 
teristic of less developed areas. At the 
same time, it will expand its pro- 
grammes of radio farm forums—the use 
of radio for rural adult education, in- 
cluding | agricultural education—to 
other countries. A seminar on educa- 
tional broadcasting, to spur action in 
this field, will be held in Asia during 
the two-year period. 


Continued efforts will also be made to 
enlist the widest possible adherence to 
Unesco-sponsored agreements which 
speed the movement of educational, 
scientific and cultural materials. The 
Unesco coupon scheme for books, films, 
scientific material and travel will be 
continued and expanded where possible 
as a practical method of reducing cur- 
rency obstacles to the free flow of such 
material and the exchange of students, 
teachers and research workers. 


National Study Groups on Adult Lite- 
racy and Adult Education in India and 
Pakistan. 


As an important step in Unesco’s im- 
plementation of the World Campaign 
for Universal Literacy, which has been 
adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly as a major activity in the 
Development Decade, the Governments 
of India and Pakistan organized Nat- 
tional Study Groups on Adult Educa- 
tion with Unesco’s co-operation. The 
National Study Group of India met in 
New Delhi from 21 to 26 September 
and was attended by 36 representatives 


of the State Governments, Union Terri- 
tories, Ministry of Education, Ministry 
of Community Development and Co- 
operation, Planning Commission, Uni- 
versity of Delhi, Jamia Milia and 
various non-official organizations. The 
Study Group was inaugurated h Mr. 
Prem Kirpal, Secretary and uca- 
tional Adviser to the Government of 
India, and was presided over by Dr. 
T. A. Koshy, Director of the National 
Fundamental Education Centre, New 
Delhi. 


The National Study Group of Pakis- 
tan, meeting in Karachi from Septem- 
ber 28 to October 3, consisted of 24 
persons, each with specialized know- 
ledge in the field of adult education or 
related subjects. Mr. S. M. Saraf, Se- 
cretary to the Government of Pakistan, 
Ministry of Education, delivered’ the 
inaugural address, and was followed 
by Dr. Jehangir Khan, Adviser in Gene- 
ral Education to the Government of 
West Pakistan, speaking in his capacity 
as Chairman of the Group. 


The two Groups were assisted by a 
team of four advisers from Unesco con- 
sisting of Mr. S. G. Khalig, Assistant 
Director, Deptt. of School and Higher 
Education, Mr. John Bowers, Assistant 
Director, Deptt. of Adult ducation and 
Youth Activities, Prof. Brihley Thomas, 
Prof. of Economics. University of Wales 
(United Kingdom), and Mr. I. Krishna- 
murthy, Adult Education Adviser, 
Unesco Regional Office. They discuss- 
ed technical and organizational aspects 
of the literacy campaigns in their res- 
pective countries and considered the 
proposals made by the International 
Committee of Experts on Literacy for 
a selective approach as an experimental 
phase in the universal literacy cam- 
paign. Outlines of several projects 
were prepared by the Groups and are 
now under consideration by their Gov- 
ernments. 
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Asian Institute of School Building Re- 
search, Bandung. 


The Institute’s first three month train- 
ing course, held from September 18 to 
December 18, was attended by partici- 
pants from Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand. 
Speaking at the opening ceremony, 
Brig. Gen. Mashudi, Governor of. West 
Java, invited the trainees to visit rural 
schools built by the people themselves. 
Mr. Soebroto, Head of the Bureau of 
International Relations and Unesco 
Affairs, speaking as a representative 
of Mr. Seopardo, Assistant Minister, 
Department of Basic Education and 
Culture, stressed the similarity of the 
problems facing the countries “in their 
endeavour to accelerate the economic 
and social development of education, 
vertically and ‘as well as horizontally, 
in quantity as well as in quality”. 


During the course, field studies were 
conducted and discussions held on the 
nature and tasks of Development 
Groups, development planning, educa- 
tional and architectural research, inter- 
nal space and anthropometrics, com- 
munity education, physical education, 
physical environment, drainage and 
sanitation, standards and costing, A 
number of schools and centres were 
visited. 


A DEAL FOR TEACHERS 


Those who wish to implement their 
teaching of international understanding 
through correspondence with teachers 
and students in other countries is be- 


ing offered by the World Pen Pal or- 
ganisation. ‘ 


The _ voluntary organization was 
formed in 1950. In 1964, 58,500 students 
and teachers from 125 countries took 
ro in hens progamme, which has its 
office at the University of Minnesot 
in the United States. a 
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A Special Teacher-to-Teacher Pro- 
gramme has been designed to link a 
teacher in the United State with a 
teacher of similar grade level and in- 
terest in another country for the ex- 
change of academic ideas and to give 
a glimpse into education overseas. 
Teachers from more than 65 nations 
have taken part in this programrne. 


Teachers or students outside the 
United States may correspond with 
U. S. foreign language students in 
French, Spanish or German. Otherwise, 
it is requested that all correspondence 
be in English. 


A teacher wishing to take part in the 
Teacher-to-Teacher Programme is ask- 
ed to send his or her name, address, 
approximate age, sex, grade, level and 
subjects taught to: Chairman, Teacher- 
to-Teacher Programme. World Pen 
Pals, World Affairs Center, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55455, U.S.A. 


A five-year plan for the expansion of 
all levels of education, particularly 
technical education, has been initiated 
by the Ministry of Education in Syria. 
The goal of elementary education is to 
admit 90 per cent of the children in the 


compulsory age range. In 1965 the 
Ministry expects to admit 113,300 
students. The intermediary education 


objective is to admit 45 per cent of 
those who complete their elementary 
education. This year, about 29,000 
students of both sexes will be admitted. 


The five-year objective of secondary 
education is to admit 50 per cent of 
those whe complete their in erme- 
diary education. At the beginning of 
the plan, 70 per cent of these students 
will be given secondary education and 
30 per cent will be given technical edu- 
cation. The final goal is to admit 62 
per cent of the students into secondary 
education schools and 38 per cent into 
schools providing technical education. 


a sane 
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Census of Children in Private and 
Public Schools in Brazil 


The Brazilian Ministry of Education 
and Culture has- launched an educa- 
tional census of children enrolled in 
private and public schools to provide 
information for the Government’s pro- 
gramme to eradicate illiteracy among 
the children of Brazil by 1970. 


Approxiamately 100,000 primary tea- 
chers as well as thousands of volunteers 
are taking part in the census, which is 
the first school census on a national 
scale in Brazil. 


The programme against illiteracy is 
part of an international agreement 
made by Brazil at Punta del Este and 
Santiago to put six years of primary 
school education in effect before 1970 
and to provide opportunity for 30 out 
of every 1,000 to attend secondary 
school. Presently 12 out of 1,000 have 
this opportunity. 


The Brazilian Government plans to 
devote 90 per cent of the educational 
budget to the maintenance and deve- 
lopment of primary and secondary 
public education. 


Mathematics Without Tears 


Archimedes’ Principle should soon 
become an easy-to-learn subject for 
children in Britain’s primary _ schools. 
As the result of a new experiment in 
teaching mathematics, young children 
will learn the ‘subject by dropping 
lumps of plasticine into jars of water. 


Similarly, learning about weights 
and measures becomes a game of 
balancing peas and beans on scales. 
And the tricky task of measuring dis- 
tances is another game of running a 
length of string along a path. The 
mathematics-is-fun idea encourages 
children to teach themselves by dis- 
covery and exploration, using everyday 
materials. As they do, they improve 
their vocabulary and learn about ele- 
mentary science, geomatry, trigono- 
metry and many other subjects. 


Now the project is being introduced 
to primary school teachers by the 
Schools Council and the Nuffield Foun- 
dation. By next year it will be operat- 
ing, in various stages, in more than 65 
areas throughout Britain. 


Announcing the scheme, Miss Bi 
who devised the method said: “What 
we are aiming to do is to provide the 
materials and circumstances so that 
children can discover for themselves 
how mathematics works”. 


More British Teachers to Serve in 
Developing Countries 


Britain’s Ministry of Overseas Deve- 
lopment hoped to recruit 1,000 teachers 
to serve abroad this year, said Mr. 
Albert Oram, ed ata Secretary 
to the Ministry. He told the National 
Council for the Supply of Teachers 
Overseas that the number of teachers 
from Britain serving in developing 
countries was steadily increasing. Those 
recruited by his Ministry alone had 
nearly quadrupled in the past four 
years. 


The Ministry or its predecessor, the 
Department of Technical Co-operation, 
had 219 recruits in 1961 and 801 last 
year. There other main recruiting 
organizations added 159 in 1963-64 and 
239 up to March this year. 


Cards to Teach Spelling 


A Melbourne school teacher, Mr. 
Richard Weigall, has invented APS 
3690, a card game to help children with 
their spelling, and has developed it 
with experts from the Australian 
Council for Educational Research and 
the Education Department of Victoria. 


The game gets its name from the ini- 
tials of Agente Programmed Spelling 
and its number because it uses 3690 
words. It uses 331 cards, and these 
are graded by a colour code into five 
groups of spelling ability rangin from 
below average to very advanced. 
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On the back of each card are 10 
words; on the front are 10 clues like 
clues of a crossword puzzle. The child 
looks at the words first, tries to remem- 
ber any he is unable to spell, then turns 
the card over to look for clues. Any 
words he gets wrong go, with clues, 
into a test book. 


At the end of the week the child uses 
the test book to test himself on the 
week’s troublesome words. Those he 
is still unable to spell go into next 
week’s collection. 


‘Mr. Weigall teaches at Glamorgan 
school, Toorak. He tried the system on 
his Grade V class in 1964. “In six 
months”, he says, “they advanced an 
average of a year and four months in 
spelling ability. And I think they en- 
joyed it.” 


Diploma Course in Aviation Medicine 


The Australian Post graduate Fede- 
ration in Medicine would begin the 
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award of a diploma of aviation medi- 
cine in 1966, the only diploma course in 
Australia in which training would be 
in different States. Doctors specialising 
in aviation medicine would begin work 
for the diploma in Victoria, at Mel- 
bourne and Monash universities, the 
Royal Australian Air Force Base at 
Point Cook and the Institute of Avia- 
tion Medicine. Later, in Sydney, they 
would work at the School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine and at 
the Navy’s diving school, HMAS RUSH- 
CUTTER. Other training might be 
done in Adelaide. 


The duration of the course will be 
a year. The first students would be 
doctors with the RAAF and the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation. The course 
would cover cosmic hazards, the effects 
of pressure and acceleration, cold 
weather protection, survival equip- 
ment, human engineering in aircrait, 
ejection systems, and problems of the 
threat of airborne. 


How and Why Do We Learn? Edited 
by W. R. Niblett; published by Faber 
& Faber, 1965; Pages 195; Price 21 s. 


The title is suggestive of a discussion 
of an unitary theme, pertaining to a 
very fundamental question. The book, 
however, is a collection of essays, based 
on a series of public lectures in 1963-64 
at the University of London, Institute 
of Education, discussing various discrete 
aspects of learning. The book is divid- 
ed into two parts. Part one contains 
six contributions from professional psy- 
chologists; part two contains three 
essays by non-phychologists who are 
otherwise eminent in their own fields 
such as literature and administration. 


As is to be expected, the contribu- 
tions in Part Two are very individual 
essays drawing on personal experience 
rather than on research; they are 
good in their own way. as essays embo- 
dying personal reactions and reflections, 
but their inclusion in a book that pri- 
marily handles some aspects of learn- 
ing from the point of view of scientific 
psychological research is very tenuously 
defended by the editor’s contention 
that. they enlarge our notion of learn- 
ing as customarily understood by psy- 
chologists and teachers. Richard Hog- 
gart’s article on Learning to Deal with 
Mass Persuasion protest is against the 
methods of advertisers, because, like 
other forms of persuasion, they are 
designed to “engineer” consent and 
“manipulate” behaviour—activities that 
offend our sense of respect for human 
beings; education, on the contrary, is 
based on this sense of respect. Stephen 
Potter’s Learning to Enjoy may be 
dismissed as a purely literary essay 


` 


with little of scientific worth to contri- 
bute. Sir Hugh Foot’s article, Learn- 
ing to Live in a Heterogeneous World, 
is highly readable: the author, a man 
of wide administrative experience in 
top positions (e.g. Governor), deals 
with a remarkable sensitivity and pers- 
Picacity, with the problem of man 
against man, of international tension 
and conflicts, and pleads for the streng- 
re of the United Nations as a solu- 
man’s Learning versus Teaching is an 
heterogeneous world of diverse races, 
nations and religions; the author right- 
ly exhorts the advanced nations of the“ 

est to understand the new nations in 
Africa and Asia, and admits candidly 
that these new nations are the genuine 
upholders of the principle and the phi- 
losophy behind the UNO as a world 
organisation. 


The six essays in Part One deal with 
certain aspects of learning in the light 
of ongoing research. Stephen Wise- 
man’s Learning versus Teaching is an 
advocacy of environmentalism in child 
development, and the author’s sugges- 
tion that the environment acts by in- 
fluencing attitudes and motivations of 
the child through the attitudes and 
behavior of parents and teachers has 
much to commend it as a likely mecha- 
nism underlying child-environment 
interaction in educational growth. The 
next article on Perception, Intuition 
and Insight by Doris Lee considers 
gestalt and other research in relation 
to learning. All perception is apper- 
ception inasmuch as past experience 
contributes to it, but the author points 
out, in addition, that we must learn te 
perceive, as is clear from reports of 
blind persons who have suddenly 
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acquired sight, and the author’s own 
study on African children who experi- 
enced difficulty in comprehending two 
dimensional pictures of three dimen- 
sional objects. In Learning to Think 
by W. D. Wall, the author’s main con- 
cern is with rational, problem-solving, 
creative thinking as a major objective 
of education; this may be achieved 
through deliberate teaching for gene- 
ralisation and transfer—taking due 
note, of course, of the developmental 
readiness of the child. The sketchy 
‘discussion of emotional impediments 
to straight thinking will no doubt 
create a nostalgia in the reader’s mind 
for Thouless’ fuller treatment of this 
theme. Programmed Learning is a 
neat little article hy Harry Kay on a 
new trend in research on teaching 
methods, stating lucidly the basic prin- 
ciple and the aim of programming; the 
author challenges the assumption that 
programmed instruction must neces- 
sarily be a form of individual instruc- 
tion, and illustrates how programmed 
instruction may be used with groups—a 
possibility full of great hopes for the 
developing countries. Ben Morris, in 
his article on How Doesa Group Learn 
to Work Together, applies to education 
the principles of social psychology re- 
garding effective functioning of groups. 
‘The author repudiates sociometry and 
group dynamics as not going far enough 
and as suffering from laboratory artifi- 
ciality, respectively, and frankly con- 
fesses to bias for psychoanalytically 
‘oriented interpretation of leadership 
and group effectiveness, emerging from 


therapeutic group work. Surprisingly, 
the author emphasises the incre 
Superiority of democratic leader 


behaviour, substantiated experimental- 
ly through the work of group dynami- 
cists; and this is because. the basic 
insights remain the same, whatever the 
orientation— argues the author. The 
last article by William Taylor on 
Learning ` to Live with Neighbours is 
an excellent and profound discussion of 
school-community relationship, and of 
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school as a training ground for social 
responsibility. The author argues effec- 
tively in favour of greater involvement 
of community in the school and vice 
versa, with care, on the part of the 
school, to safeguard and maintain its 
standards and principles. Self-con- 
sciousness is offered as a key to the 
problem of balance between “socialisa- 
tion” and “individuality.” The author 
complains of the authoritarian struc- 
tures in schools, and pleads for 
cultivation of human relations skills 
and point of view by members of edu- 
cational institutions—a measure equally 
necessary in this country, too. On the 
whole, Part One of the book will be 
read with interest and profit by every- 
one concerned professionally with edu- 
cation, since it acquaints the reader 
with some current thinking and 
research on some of the vital issues in 
educational psychology and sociology. 


S. K. DANI 


Indian Literature Vol. III No. 1, 1964 
(Shakespeare Number); published by 
Sahitya Akademy, New Delhi, pp. 139, 
Price Rs. 2/-. 


“Shakespeare belongs not only to ` 


England but to humanity.” This was 
the overall impression left with me 
after going through the Shakespeare 
Number of Sahitya Akademi’s journal 
‘Indian Literature’. Many attempts 
have been made to create national bar- 
riers against the influence of foreign 
culture, but great art and literature 
transcend all frontiers of language, 
creed and race. 


The journal contains a neat collection 
of studies on the impact of the great 
dramatist on the development of lite- 
rature, play-writing and stage-craft in 
India, and the extent to which a study 
of Shakespeare, and translations of his 
works have been made in the various 
Indian languages. 


_ As one reads through the journal, one 
is impressed by the substantial amount 
of study of the dramatist which has 


, 


‘teristic of Indian culture 
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been undertaken. His influence has not 
been confined to the English-speaking 
and anglicised sections of the Indian 
community but has. been extremely 
widespread. The volume under review 
contains accounts of studies in as many 
as’ fourteen languages including, for 
example, Oriya, Assamese and Karna- 
taka. The journal records that in the 
Bengali language alone as many as 68 
translations and adaptations of 17 
Shakespearean plays have been pub- 
lished as well as 13 collected works. 
From the Urdu theatre in the far North 
to the Telegu drama of the South, 
Shakespeare’s influence has been pro- 
found and a source of inspiration. 


We find that even the outstandin: 
exponents of literature of Bengal ha 
learnt and borrowed from Shakespeare 
and carried forward his influence. 
Tagore, who was the very embodiment 
of everything that is best in Indian 
culture and Indian nationalism, recog- 
nised the greatness of Shakespeare’s 
writing and wrote in the introduction 
to his play Malini “Shakespeare’s plays 
have always been our ideal of drama. 
Their complexity due to multiple 
branches of plot, extensity and clash 
and conflict have attracted our mind 
from the very beginning.” 


Most significantly of all, the book re- 
veals the great spirit of toleration and 
absorption which has been a charac- 
throughout 
the ages. Even from those against 
whom we were engaged in a political 
conflict we were not slow in absorbin 
and making our own, those value whic 
were theirs and which great art had 
created. 


The Shakespeare Number is a useful 
source-book for students of literature, 
and especially for those interested in 
studying the influence of Shakespeare 
on the development of literature in the 
various Indian languages. The chap- 
ters are followed by excellent biblio- 
graphies of the translations and adap- 
tations which have been published in 


the different languages from mid-nine- 
teenth century to date. 


RAJNI Kumar 


The Physical World: I (An ‘O’ level 
Physics Course) by Keighley and 
McKim; published by the Macmiilan 
Company, New York; Pages XV+223 
Price 15/-. 


The book is the first of the three 
volumes intended to cover a course in 
secondary school Physics at the ‘O' 
level stage.. It assumes no previous 
knowledge on the part of the youn 
student and begins with fundamen 
ideas about units of mass, length, and 
time. The subject matter is dealt with 
in an easy, lucid and readable style 
and the general format of the book is 
so attractive that the young _ readers 
will be fascinated to go through its 
entire contents. 


The authors have tried to cover the 
course in Mechanics keeping in view 
the requirements of the students for 
the secondary school leaving examina- 
tion at the lower level. The important 
principles and laws have been very 
well explained through experiments by 
giving sets of actual experimental read- 
ings which will enable the students to 
learn or discover the laws by them- 
selves. The book also gra numerous 
illustrations with beautiful photographs 
and diagrams of everyday aves 
of the principles of science learnt. 


The important laws are printed 
throughout the book in a different 
colour from the rest of the text which 
attracts the attention of reader and 
helps him concentrate on them. Sum- 
maries at the end of each chapter are 
useful to revise the important points of 
the text in each chapter. 


The questions and numerical exer- 
cises given at the end of each chapter 
are thought-provoking and will give 
ample practice to the student to apply 
his knowledge of the subject to 
different practical situations. 
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It has been stated by the authors in 
their preface to the book that its pilot 
edition was circulated to a few schools 
and suggestions were invited and that 
some modifications based on those sug- 
gestions have been incorporated in the 
present volume. This has no doubt 
added to the usefulness of the book. 


The inclusion of ‘abbreviations’ and 
two appendices on ‘graphs and experi- 


mental errors’ and ‘the standard of 
length’ and of the ‘index’ given at the 
end, is quite helpful and commendable. 


This first volume on the ‘Physical 
World’ is a valuable addition to the 
available textbooks in Physics. for 
secondary school science and the pub- 
lication of the remaining two volumes 
in the series must be keenly awaited. 

N.. T. VARTAK 


# 


ROUNDUP OF ACTiVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION (Contd.) 


the awardees with the modern trends 
in different areas of science. 


Central Science Workshop: Lists of 
workshop tools and equipment for 
schools and training colleges were 


drawn up and supplied to the Ministry 
for the Committee on Plan Projects. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Educational Statistics 


The Third National Seminar on Edu- 
cational Statistics was held at Hydera- 
bad from January 2—7, 1965. The 
report of this Seminar was finalised. 


Five-Year Plan 


A Working Group to prepare concrete 
and detailed programme for the Educa- 
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tional Development of Hill Areas’ for 
the Fourth Five Year Plan and for the 
Perspective-Plan for 15 years from 
1966 to 1981, was set up under the chair- 
manship of Shri G. K. Chandiramani, 
Additional Secretary, Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Thef Group consists of the 
officers of the Ministry of Education, 
Planning Commission, University 
Grants Commission and representatives 
of the various Hill Areas. 


The Group has held two meetings so 
far and has prepared a Draft Fourth 
Five Year Plan for the Educational 
Development of Hill Areas which will 
be finalised in its next meeting proposed 
to be held in the middle of July 1965. 
The Working Group will also prepare 
a Perspective Plan for the Hill Areas 
for the period 1966 to 1981. 


* 


IN DEDICATION OF 
TEACHERS DAY AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION YEAR 


= 


TEACHERS ARE RN LA 


THE PIVOT OF CIVILISATION 


: through co-operation 
4 


fers fear © aanita weit at 


A PRECIOUS LEGACY 


This brings me to the guru-shishya relationship prevailing in ancient 
times. The shishya lived as a member of the guru’s family and worked 
for him and there was a relationship of deep respect, even reverence, on 
one side and parental affection and solicitude on the other. Circumstances 
have changed and such a relationship is no longer possible. But things have 
swung to the other extreme, and the relationship between the teacher and 
the pupil seems to be limited to the roll call. The close personal bond is 
no longer there ; worse, there is no meeting of minds at all. This is the 
price we are paying for the mass production of university students, We 
‘hear so much about student unrest, of student indiscipline, and there have 
been incidents which have pained and saddened us. The root cause for 
this indiscipline and unrest is the absence of any close link between the 
teacher and the taught. It is the teacher who can inspire and guide young 
people at this age and absence of respect for him only leaves a vacuum 
in the youthful mind which mischievous passions rush in to fill. 


l Simplicity of living was another feature of learning in the tapovan. I 
wish that our universities would try to come a little closer to the age-old 
ideal of simpie living and high thinking. 


LAL BAHADUR 


di) 


RASHTRAPATI Bitava’ 
New Derm- 


maf a, 
at ices. 


July kis Hri 
sadha 28, 1887. 


The function Of teachers is of vital 
importance as they really are the pivot of 
Our civilization. It is their duty to 
develop in their pupils the desire to lead 
disciplined lives and endow them with the 
spirit of service. It is a matter of pain 
that we have not been able to provide the 
elementary amenities for them. I have no 
doubt that in the years to come these 
difficulties will be removed. 

The teacher and the pupil must both 
realize that the real purpose of life is to 
do the highest good to all by our life, 
wealth, intellect and speech. 


etavaj janma saphalyem dehinam iha 
dehisu 


pranair arthair hiya vaca sreys 
evacaret sada 


Bhaégavata X.22.35. 


VadtrhKrrd 


(S. Redhaxrishnen) 
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HESSAGE 


The teacher enjoyed a place of high honour and respect under 
the ancient Indian culture. He now plays a vital role in the crusade 
against ignorance and illiteracy. It is essential, therefore, that he 
should be well looked after by the community. Unfortunately, until 
some years ago the economic and social status of the school teachers 
in this country left much to be desired. After the attainment of 
Independence a number of schemes were initiated by the national 
government with a view to improving the salary scales and service 
conditions of teachers, but their efforts did not meet with the desired 
degree of success because of financial limitations. It was then decided 
to channelize philanthropy as a supplementary source for the welfare of 
the teachers, and the National Foundation for Teachers' Welfare came to 
be established. 


2. The objects of the Foundation, viz. the provision of financial 
assistance to those teachers and their dependents who may, due to 
circumstances beyond their control, find themselves in financial 
distress, and the grant of suitable amounts, on their retirement, to 
such selected teachers as have rendered exceptionally meritorious 
service, are laudable ones. The response from the public since the 
establishment of the Foundation has been encouraging but much more 
remains to be done before the target set for the corpus of the 
Foundation is achieved. I should also like to add here that it is a 
doubly worthy cause ; the collections made by the Foundation are 
invested in the National Defence Bonds, thus helping the country in 
its preparedness against external aggression. 


3. It is epoveust ats that the Teachers' Day should be celebrated 
every year on the 5th of September, which is the Birth anniversary of 
that foremost teacher and distinguished son of India - our President, 
Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, I.gladly send my good wishes on the 
occasion and hope that everyone will contribute liberally to the 
National Foundation for Teachers’ Welfare on that day. 


Be Braue __ 


New Delhi, 
ra (Lal Bahadur) 
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Today we are celebrating a dual event; the birth-day of our President and the 
Teachers’ Day. It is no mere accident that these two events should coincide; we deli- 
berately and of set purpose decided to celebrate the Teachers Day on the day on which 
falls the birthday of our President, because our President has been a great teacher and 
continues to be so. He believes that education is a life-long process but fortunately for 
us he does not merely imbibe knowledge but also imparts it to us. 


Bacon said that society should be judged from the position occupied by Judges. 
By that test our society is very advanced. But, I think, society should also be judged 
by the position and status it gives to the teachers and, I am afraid, by that standard our 
society is very backward. We seem to have forgotten our own traditions and our 
own past because in bygone days the Guru received the respect and reverence which 
was his due and had a high and established position in society. Today, although teach- 
ing should be looked upon as the noblest of our professions, it is difficult to get our 
best young men and women to join it because they feel that in this profession they 
have no future, no sense of security and they have to lead a life of poverty and 


drudgery. 


We will never be able to improve education in our country unless we can attract 
talent to the teaching profession, and we can only attract talent provided we treat 
teachers on the same footing as our civil servants if not on a higher one. There is an 
unfortunate feeling in many parts of our country that while government cannot be 
carried on without civil servants and, therefore, they must be paid well and they 
must not suffer from a sense of frustration, teachers are almost an unnecessary luxury. 


This attitude and cutlook has to change if we are to make any progress on the educa- 


tional front. 


erously to the National Foundation for Teachers’ 
dependents who are in distress and 
thousands who are living in sheer 
dry in our country and there is no 


I appeal to everyone to give gen 
Welfare. This Foundation helps teachers and their 
I have the painful knowledge of the hundreds and 
destitution. The springs of charity have never gone 
better cause to support than the cause of teachers. 


M. C. CHAGLA 
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In This Issue 


‘Teachers Day’ and ‘International Cooperation Year’ are the two 
events around which the present issue of “The Education Quarterly 
has been woven. To begin with we have the symposium on ‘Inter- 
national Understanding and Cooperation Through Education—Tea- 
chers Role’. This is a topic having a subtle combination of the two. 
To admit of a wide-range discussion on the theme, the term ‘educa- 
tion’ has been taken in a much wider sense to include fields like culture, 
recreation, planning and science, besides the usual stages of education. 


Men’s inventive genius in the fields of science and technology has 
shrunk the world of ours to a considerable extent, making it difficult 
for nations, as also individuals, to live in complete isolation. Coopera- 
tion, as of necessity, has to be increasingly adopted as a way of life. 
Cooperation like the imparting of knowledge benefits the giver and the 
given alike and easily forms the sheet anchor of a nation’s progress. 
Such are a few gleanings from the symposium. The nicety in the ex- 
position of ideas, characteristic styles of scholarly writings, depths of 
individual study to be enjoyed fully, the articles have to be read. 


Closely following on similar lines and yet with a difference there is 
another symposium on ‘Teacher in the Life of the Nation’ contributed 
by top-notch authorities. Whether it be in the rural areas or in the 
field of education—higher or women’s—the teachers have a lot to do 
for the building up of the nation. 


_ As apart from the contribution of the teacher today, we also include 
in this issue the contribution of a few significant teachers of the past. 
‘Silhouettes in Indian Education’, our usual feature for the number this 
time brings initimate accounts of two scientists, a historian and an 
educationist, who though no longer with us today, continue to shine 
brilliantly on the educational horizon, leaving their well-defined sha- 
dows to inspire others to take shape. 


As if to make this rich fare of symposia articles more palatable, we 
have a sprinkling of two spicy articles ‘Meeting the New Challenges in 
Teacher Education’ and ‘How to Secure Dedicated Teaching’. 

EDITOR 
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INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING AND 
COOPERATION THROUGH 
EDUCATION—TEACHERS ROLE 


A Symposium 


CULTURAL FIELD 


Prem Kirpal, Secretary, 
Nationa. Commission for Unesco, 
cooperauon which to him was th 
scope and objectives of cultural cooper 


tical steps which he prefers to call ‘tasks’, 


tion leading to ‘One-World’, the avowed goal of h 
diciously interwoven with 


not separately spelt out, has been ju 


Education Ministry and Secretary Ge 
dwelling on Nehru’s concept of 

e very busis of peace, gives a lucid analysis of the 
ation. He then goes on to elaborate the prac- 
to achieve international cultural coopera- 


neral, Indian 
international 


umanity. Teachers role though 
those of the National 


Commussions and the five Major Projects suggested. 


iv Is AN auspicious coincidence, indeed, 
that the two significant events Teachers 
Day and International Co-operation Year 
are being celebrated simultaneously in Sep- 
tember this year, It, therefore, bids well 
that The Education Quarterly has chosen for 


the symposium, a theme that has relevance 
to both these events. The symposium 
theme is: International Understanding and 


Co-operation Through Education—Teach- 


ers’ Role. Education, as I have been given 


to understand, has a very wide implication 
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here, covering different stages and 
education like school education, higher edu- 
cation, teacher education, womens educa- 
tion, science education and liberal or cultu- 
ral education. I am required to express my 
views on this theme particularly with re- 
gard to international co-operation in the cul- 
tural field. 


Nehra’s Concept of International Co- 
operation 


It may not be out of point to mention 
here a few words about the International 
ion Year. The idea of Interna- 
tional Co-operation Year emanated from 
our late and beloved Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whose passing away from 
the world scene last year was a shattering 
blow to us and to the whole of humanity 
which he nobly served. In a way co-opera- 
tion was the key-note of Jawaharlal Nehra’s 
life and it was this concept which determin- 
ed his thinking and action about human 
affairs in his own country and the world at 
large. Co-operation whether it was to be 
among the millions of his own country- 
men at home or among the nations of the 
world had certain clear objectives for 
Nehru. I think these objectives were in 
brief the pursuit of freedom, the striving 
for oon ot the individual and a deep 
and abiding faith in the spirit of man. 
Freedom as conceived by Nehru meant 
besides independence, the development of a 
democratic society. Freedom also meant, 
and this was of the greatest importance to 
Nehru, freedom from fear, prejudice and 
passion. It was this freedom from fear and 
prejudice which he achieved perfeetly in his 
own life and which he tried to promote 
among his fellow human beings. The dig- 
nity of man demanded a fair deal for all 
human beings, the minimum of well-being 
in terms of education, health, food, clothing, 
housing and all the other essentials of mate- 
tial well-being. In the striving for the dig- 
nity of man, Nehru worked hard for the 
economic and social development of his 
people and for the removal of inequalities 
all over the world, particularly racial arrog- 
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ance and all forms of discrimination. While 
freedom and the dignity of man made it 
possible for man to live well, the spirit of 
man demanded more than mere living. It 
signified boundless faith in the capacity of 
man to transcend his small self morally and 
spiritually and to rise to greater heights of 
achievement and awareness. Nehru believ- 
ed jonately in the spirit of man and this 
divine spark he served all his life. He 
believed that the spirit of man would ulti- 
mately conquer all tensions and conflicts 
within man and within society, thus reach- 
ing towards a new humanism of a univer- 
sal character. 


Co-operation as the Basis of Peace 


The pursuit of these fundamental object- 
ives of freedom, the dignity of the individual 
and the spirit of man, made him realize the 
urgent and imperative need for co-operation 
which must be the basis of peace among 
nations and the surest way of democracy at 
home. Nehru’s approach to the problem of 
international co-operation was practical and 
realistic. Addressing the plenary assembly 
of the 16th session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on November 10, 1961, 
he made his suggestion about the Interna- 
ton Co-operation Year in the following 
words : 


“We live in this world of conflicts and 
yet the world goes on, undoubtedly 
because of the cooperation of nations 
and individuals.... Perhaps it would 
be a truer picture if the cooperating 
elements in the world today were put 
forward and we were made to think 
that the world depends on cooperation 
and not on conflict.... It has been 
suggested that perhaps this Assembly 
might resolve to call upon all the coun- 
tries of the world to devote a year, not 
to speeches about peace—I do not 
think that is much good—but to the 
furtherance of cooperative activities in 
any field.... That perhaps would 
direct some of our energy and some 
our thinking to this idea of cooperative 
which would create an atmosphere for 
solving the problems more easily. - - - 
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International ion and the acti- 
vities of the International Cooperation Year 
have been launched in all spheres of life— 
economic, social, technological and cultural. 
The main interest of those who work in 
the fields of education, science and culture 
is the promotion of international cultural co- 
operation. Among such workers teachers 
occupy a pivotal position. 


Cultural Cooperanon—Its Scope and Objec- 

tives 

Cultural cooperation may be considered 
in the broadest sense as comprehending 
education, science, cultural activities and the 
media of communication. International 
cultural cooperation includes multi-lateral 
and bi-lateral action among nations in orga- 
nized form through their governments as well 
as the numerous activities of non-govern- 
mental organizations both at the national 
and the international levels. It includes 
specific action clearly directed to achieve 
certain objectives such as governmental pro- 
grammes as well as largely undefined activi- 
ties such as the flow of the media of com- 
munication and tourism. 


Apart from its use, and sometimes its per- 
version for political purposes, cultural co- 
operation in the cultural field has three ob- 
jectives : s 

(i) Knowledge of each other; 


(ii) Understanding each other large 
through the understanding of 
other's culture; and 


(iii) Mutual appreciation of cultural 
values. 


These objectives correspond to the fol- 
lowing three ‘tasks’ for their achievement : 
(i) Devising ways of disseminafing 
correct information; 
Teaching to respect the integrity 
of a culture by recognizing the 
principle of the diversity of cultu- 
res; and i 
Achieving a deeper involvement in 
humanity as a whole by sharing 
in the universality of cultural 
values. 


(Gi) 


(iii) 


three great forces based on the 
ant needs of cok Eau: 
quest for peace, pursui 
and the search for a new 
main problems of cultural 
a direct ing on these great trends 
of our times 
operation has much to contribute to the suc- 
cess of these major tasks facing humanity. 
Quest for Peace 


founded on culture in the broadest 
It must be remembered that the task of 
constructing the defences of peace in the 
minds of men is necessarily a long-term 
undertaking. Apart from co-existence we 
must aim at the promotion of greater under- 
standing and friendship among 
through active cooperation in the course of 
actual and real living and by cultivating the 
quality of imaginative sympathy and sensi- 
tivity. While co-existence and mutual under- 
standing are to be aimed at immediately and 
can bear fruit in the short run, ultimately a 
lasting peace must be built through right 
and sound education based On the needs of 
the present and in conformity with the 
trends of the future. The right type of edu- 
cation is, therefore, in the last analysis the 
key to the problem of peace as it is the 
surest investment for social and economic 
development. 
Pursuit of Development 

Development aims at economic and 
social change and it endeavours to reduce 
the gap between the prosperous societies and 
societies which are materially poor. Educa- 
tion and science make a vital contribution 
to this task of development by way of mak- 
ing available expert knowledge, training 
facilities and materials of all for 
economic and social development. The 
developed and the developing countries 
should be partners and comrades in common 
tasks contributing to the increasing solidarity 
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of mankind. In order to make development 
meaningful for the whole of humanity, we 
must strive to impart a moral character to 
the acts of giving and receiving in the 
material world; the success of this effort 


will lead us on the road towards a new 
humanism. 


Search for a New Humanism 4 


This new humanism, which is essential 
for the survival of humanity should serve 
all mankind and recognize the humanity of 
man, To realize this highest aim of cultural 
cooperation certain important ends have to 
be pursued and these can best be pursued 
by non-governmental organizations and 
creative individuals under the auspices of 
Unesco. In the first place, we must bring 
about, within each national society, creative 
and meaningful synthesis of tradition and 
modernization. While modernization is 
essential to material progress, it can be fatal 
to lose the roots of one’s culture and the 
fundamental values embodied in living 
traditions. The educationists through their 
participation in the numerous agencies must 
continuously strive for the synthesis of 
unity in the diversity of cultures. Lastly, we 
should at the national level encourage the 
process of discovering universal values 
underlying the diversity of cultures. To 
achieve this, it is necessary to encourage 
meaningful dialogues and discussions among 
similar National organisations including 
Commissions for Cooperation with Unesco 
so that a sense of world-mindedness is deve- 
loped by the consciousness of fundamental 
unity in the diversity of cultures. Lastly we 
must do everything possible to develop a 
feeling for the oneness of mankind through 
reverence for the spirit of man and the 
practice of the great virtue of compassion. 
This will indeed be the surest foundation of 
the humanism of tomorrow, deriving. its 

“strength from all great religions and tradi- 
ions. gaining from the scientific spirit of 
es, and becoming ultimately some- 

æ a new religion of the future. 


Relé of National Commissions 
à The world organisation which has a 
„direct responsibility for the development of 
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international cultural cooperation is, of 
course, Unesco, and this organisation has 
in the long run a more important role to 
play in bringing about a world order than 
any other part of the United Nations system. 
We have now reached a turning point in 
the development of Unesco and the next 
phase of advance depends almost entirely on 
the role and effectiveness of Unesco 
National Commissions in achieving the noble 
objectives set forth in the preamble of its 
constitution. The National Commissions of 
Unesco have therefore to become real and 
effective instruments of international cultural 
cooperation, and succeed in rousing the 
people to an awareness of the importance 
and urgency of such cooperation., For this 
the National Commissions should organize 
themselves more effectively and draw upon 
all resources, material, moral and intellec- 
tual, at their disposal. The National Com- 
missions should seriously consider their role 
in international cultural cooperation and 
devise ways of action at the national, re- 
gional and international levels. 


In this general role of all National Com- 
missions, the regional cooperation among 
the National Commissions of Asia has a 
special significance. The great continent of 
Asia is the cradle of universal religions, an- 
cient civilizations and dazzling cultures 
which have enriched the moral and spiritual 
heritage of mankind. The Asian countries 
are, therefore, eminently fitted to play an 
important role in bringing about the one 
world of tomorrow founded firmly on the 
cultural and moral solidarity of mankind. 
Five Major Projects 

We may think of a few cooperative en- 
terprises in the cultural field which would 
promote regional cooperation among Asian 


National Commissions and for this I suggest 
five major projects : 


(1) A coordinating Bureau of Asian 
National Commissions should be set up to 
function as a clearing house of information 
in all fields of education, science, culture 
and mass media. Such a Bureau should also 
promote exchanges of persons and materials 
within the region, It is necessary that Asians 
should know each other better and a start 
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can be made by promoting the exchanges 
of teachers, scientists, artists and young 
people, 

(2) We may think of the ways and means 
of developing closer cooperation am 
countries of the world and particularly the 
Asian countries in the field of educational 
reform. -In this context, it is relevant to 
bear in mind that in the field of educational 
endeavour, the experiences of one country 
can be adapted and utilised more easily by 
another country which is in a com 
stage of development than if the experiences 
are taken from a totally different setting. 
In particular, I should like to draw attention 
to four areas of cooperation in Asia. Firstly, 
contacts among teachers and teacher train- 
ing colleges could be developed and the 
teaching materials including textbooks 
should contain more information of the right 
type about Asia. Secondly, greater coopera- 
tion amongst schools, especially those parti- 
cipating in Unesco’s Associated Schools 
Project for Education for International Un- 
derstanding, should be developed. Thirdly 
there is an immense scope for cooperation 
in improving the teaching of science and 
vocational training at the school stage and 
for this we can work together profitably. 
Lastly there is need for closer cooperation 
among Asian universities and increased 
facilities for the study of Asian languages 
and civilizations at the university stage 
greater interchange of thought between 
scientists and research workers. A strong 
Federation of Asian universities would be 
a great help in this direction. Exchanges 
of teachers at the university level would be 
of mutual benefit to all concerned. It will 
be for the universities to play a leading role 
in bringing about a fruitful synthesis between 
tradition and modernisation to which T have 
referred earlier. 

(3) All Asian countries need a suitable 
programme for application of science and 
technology to development, and this is now 
a matter of highest priority in the programme 
of Unesco. The present Science Coopera- 
tion Offices of Unesco in Asia could be 
re-organized in order to improve cooperation 
among Asian countries in the field of science 


and technology. We should also benefit 
from the existing facilities for education and 
training in science and tec in Asian 
countries and do everything possible to 
Strengthen our own institutions which should 
attract students and teachers from the Asian 
region, 


(4) The Asian National Commissions 
should continue to place special 
on the activities and programmes 
Major Project focussed on Eastern 
Western Cultural Values. The rich 
varied civilisations of the Orient need to be 
aes not only to the world at large 

t to the peoples of Asian countries them- 
selves. For this purpose, it is essential that 
cooperation among scholars and specialists 
of Asian countries should develop in the 
years to come, so that suitable materials are 
prepared for the entation of Asian 
civilizations and cultures, 


(5) Closer c ration among those 
operating the media of information and 
communication needs to be established with 
a view to the formulation of a new pro- 
gramme for Asia. Asian countries need to 
know more about each other through the 
media of communication in order to make 
the awareness of Asia a living reality. To- 
day, Asian countries know very little of 
what is happening in other countries in the 
region and the news about Asia projected 
in the Western world is very often inade- 
quate or misleading. This situation needs 
to be rectified by better cooperation among 
Asian countries. 


Educationists and echagiony | the teachers. 
have an important role to is in giving 
effect to these suggestions through their own 
individual efforts and participation im 
National Commissions’ programmes. Closer 
cooperation among National Commissions 
on a regional basis whether Asian, African 
or Latin American would ultimately contri- 
bute to international cultural cooperation 
and indeed accelerate it, thereby facilitating 
the transition to the one-world of tomor- 
row, which is assuredly the goal of huma- 
nity, for its very survival as well as the ful- 
filment of its dazzling potentialities. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


K. L. Joshi, Secretary, University Grants Commission tracing the ‘historical 
background of the role of higher education in establishing international relations, 
gives in brief a few of the techniques adopted in recent years for promoting co- 
operative spirit and understanding. In view of a sizable section of our population 
being concerned with education in one way or the other, education and particularly 


higher education is to 


be regarded as a very potent instrument for developing 


intellectual outlook and liberal attitude, which are the essence of cooperation. 


Tre growing importance of international 

understanding is a post-second world 
war phase in the development of human 
relations. It is befitting that this year 
the 20th anniversary of United Nations 
Organisation which has done so much 
for this movement of international co- 
operation through its various agencies, 
should be celebrated every where 
particularly in educational institutions as an 
International Cooperation Year (ICY). The 
inspiration has come from our late Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru who worked 
throughout his life for fostering cooperation 
and his feeling was that we have been giving 
far more stress on conflict that is going on 
in the community of nations than on the 
cooperative aspects of nations which are 
coming closer together everyday on account 
of advances in communications and science. 


The dedication of this year to the cause of 
peace and the lessening of tensions between 
different nations has further significance. 
When man devotes attention and energy to 
the singular purpose of betterment of human 
relations and to the solution of world prob- 
lems through a cooperative spirit he would 
have shown the way through the present 
travail. The effort that all nations should 
make is for promoting cooperation and en- 
couraging this through various organiza- 
tions particularly educational institutions for 
international peace and progress. 


Historically Higher Education Foremost in 
Establishing i Relations 
The field of education is most suited for 

the operation of any programme designed 
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for this purpose and higher education 
appropriately takes leadership in the field 
of education right from the medieval times. 
For indeed it has always been’ university 
scholars who went round from one country 
to another interpreting and transmitting 
ideas of cultural development and social in- 
tegrity. Historically the earlier forms of 
international relations were established in 
education and social life of a country by 
the migration of university scholars from one 
seat of learning to another. In India we 
have stories of the learned men in early 
Upanishadic and Buddhist time, going from 
one seat of learning to another in the coun- 
try and in South Eastern countries and de- 
bating on the nature of the universe and 
divinity and discussing the laws of the umi- 
verse and the metaphysical aspects of human 
living. In Europe also in the ancient classi- 
cal times students were attracted from other 
countries to centres of culture in Athens, 
and there was considerable movement 0 


„university students across national borders 


in the medieval times. It was during the 
post-renaissance period in Europe that we 
have seen scholars visiting different centres of 
learning and discussing ancient classics Or 
the dialogues of Plato and theories of Aristo- 
tle at these places with their compatriots. 
In the 16th century there was a controver~- 
sy between Oxford and Cambridge on the 
question which was the older university and 
380 writers laboured for Oxford and 110 
for Cambridge. Out of this welter of writ- 
ings emerged the famous scholarly book by 
Bryan Twyne known as Antiquitatis Aca- 
demia Oxoniensis Apologia in 1608. Apart 
from these, there were the universities 
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Paris and Sorbonne in France, the univer- 
sities of Heidelberg and Tubingen in 
Germany; and the other universities of 
Bologna or the Perugia or Upsala in tg 
which were scenes of moving scholars. 
American universities got their European 
colour that distinguished itself from the 
British character through migrating scholars 
to and from German universities and teach- 
ers from the Continent. It was also after 
the middie 19th century onwards that 
scholars from oriental countries like India, 
Japan, China etc., went to the seats of learn- 
ing in England, France, Germany and the 
USA, and brought both scholarship and 
culture to bear their influence on the 1 
universities and colleges and the society. 


Along with this there was another move- 
ment in the 19th century of international 
organisations in many fields of learning in 
different subject-matter areas. Besides, 
international congresses, fairs, expositions 
and exhibitions were held both in Eu 
and the USA after 1850. These were the 
first steps towards establishment of inter- 
national understanding and cooperation. 


Intellectual Outlook and Liberal Attitude 
—the Essence of Cooperation 


After the two world wars, education has 
been increasingly recognised as an instru- 
ment in the promotion of international rela- 
tions and cooperation. The most important 
among the agencies of United Nations is the 
Unesco with its National Commissions and 
various other institutional agencies to pre- 
pare the minds of men for facing problems 
of the modern world through education, 
science and culture and to emphasize that 
the problems could not be faced except 
through cooperative effort and peaceful 
methods of learning to live together. 


We have to take for granted in the post- 
war period that the forces which are shrink- 
ing our world and removing boundaries 
from the mind of man in the wide universe 
are indeed challenging but unless we identify 
them we cannot with foresight turn them for 
the benefit of mankind. There may be eco- 


nomic, technical or scientific factors to be- 


interwoven with various considerations to 


"remain to 


apply to these problems, but in the field © 
university or higher education the impact is 
very great because it is no longer% matter 
of knowledge of nations and cultures which 
play upon each other but a matter of inter- 
pretation of these for better understanding of 
each other. The question is to fight those 
impediments and obstacles which are spread- 
ing widely preventing intellectual outlook 
and the liberal attitude of a civilized man. 
It is a recognition of the fact that inter- 
dependence, political, cultural or 
are inevitable, and problems have to be 
identified to establish a point of view in any 
matter. The dangers of nationalism have 
to be controlled by the promotion of higher 
loyalties to the survival of humanity itself. 
This includes problems of racialism or multi- 
racialism and multi-lingual societies, prob- 
lem of atom for peace, over-population and 
starvation and hunger in many nations along 
with a few affluent ones. 
Extensive Scope of Higher Education 

In the process of identification of prob- 
lems the role of higher education is signi- 
ficant. In this context Unesco’s Program- 
me of Education for International Under- 
standing is very significant indeed. This 
has its limitations not because courage OF 
planning was lacking but intellectual forces 
are yet to be identified. The problems that 
be examined therefore are : what 
are the limitations on understanding educa- 
tion as an instrument for promotion of co- 
operative spirit among nations to bring about 
intellectual changes demanded by the ten- 
sions in the world? This question can be 
over-simplified by stating that people should 
try to know more of each other through his- 
tory or culture or through programmes of 
‘Area Studies’. Perhaps, since attitudes of 
people are often far from tangible, deeper 
programmes or operations have to be evolv- 
ed for achieving results which they intend 
setting out. } 


It is felt that universities can really take 
up the lead in this and this observation is 
based on our experience. In India in 
1965-66, out of a ‘otal population of about 
450 million more than 1/6th of the popu- 
lation is in educational activities either as 
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pupils or teachers. The following table of 
students and teachers will bring this out 
significantly : 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS IN 1965-66 
(in round numbers) 


Students Teachers 
(millions) (millions) 
Primary ase xh oe 15 
Middle S Y 10 04 
Secondary S A: 6 03 
University a ke 13 0°07 
Others (Professional in- 
ide Engineeri 
Medicine, Agriculture, 07 0°06 
Polytechnics, Vocational 
Educational, etc.) 


GRAND TOTAL : 70°3 (millions) 


While these numbers are directly involved 
in the process of education, nearly double 
the numbers are interested in the educational 
system as parents or guardians, and an equal 
number is interested in the whole program- 
me of education as promoters or critics. 
Thus this is the most important sector of 
national development and the one single 
factor for national and international integ- 
rity and co-operation. 


Techniques for Promoti Cooperative 
Spirit and Eo Errar ia D 
Seminars and Summer Institutes.—The 

development of Seminars and Summer Insti- 

tutes is a scheme initiated by the University 

Grants Commission during recent years. In 

1964, the U.G.C organized 16 institutes at 

the secondary level for school teachers and 

16 for college teachers involving about 

1400 teachers, and in 1965 this became 49 

and 29 respectively involving about 3,600 

teachers. These Institutes were assisted by 

175 (consultants) academic men in science 

gom tne ace universities. Four 
mmer Institutes were organized in 19 

by the U.G.C. for teaching of English Fd 
sisted by experts from the British Council. 

This scheme is a new experiment in ex- 

change of ideas from university men in the 

USA and the UK with a view to reorient- 

ing educational methods primarily in 

science but gradually also in humanities, 
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Knowledge of new  text-books, new 
curricula, new equipment for laboratories, 
new methods of teaching new teaching aids, 
establish an understanding among the” 
teachers of one country and another, and 
this is indeed a great cooperative effort to 
understand the areas of knowledge, and 
the attempts that may be made to extend 
the boundaries of these areas. This pro- 
gramme has enabled our teachers to ex 
change views not only with their col 
leagues in profession, but with foreign ex- 
perts, and has been responsible for pro- 
moting greater understanding and appre- = 
ciation of each other’s educational problems. ~ 


Centres of Advanced Study.—The other 
experiment is the institution of 26 Centres 
of Advanced Study which have been selec- 
ted by the U.G.C within promising depart- 
ments of the universities on the basis of 
their work, reputation, existing facilities and 
potentialities for further development. These ~ 
are intended to encourage peaks of excel- 
lence in the various academic fields and to 
improve quality and raise standards at the ~ 
postgraduate and research levels. They pro- — 
vide adequate facilities to scholars of out- ~ 
standing ability and have been established 
in cooperation with experts provided by 
Unesco and the British Council. The” 
eminent scientists and scholars from the 
USSR, the UK and the USA who visit and 
participate in the programmes of Advanced 
Centres are an index of the great inter- 
national cooperation that exists. y 


The seminars and symposia organised by 
these Centres have attracted scientists and — 
scholars both from within India and abro 
Some of them are outstanding specialists in 
their fields and a number of distinguished — 
scientists from the USA, the UK and the 
USSR as well as other continental count- 
ries have been associated for short: periods 
with the work of some of these Centres. 


Participation in International Conferences 


Another development that is taking place 
today is that more and more of our teachers — 
are being invited to international con- 
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ferences where they either read a research 
paper or preside over a section. The U.G.C, 
gives 50% of assistance to such scholars 
and the other 50% is provided by the uni- 
versity concerned. Several international 
conferences such as International Confer- 
ence of Geology, have been held in India. 
Another International Conference in Geog- 
raphy is to be held in India in 1968, 
A number of Indian scientists have been 
specially invited for participation in Inter- 
national Scientific Conferences. In the In- 
ternational Congress of Botany held in 
Edinburgh in 1964, India provided almost 
half the number of the sectional Presidents. 
The International Symposium on Crystallo- 
graphy and Protein Structure held in Jan- 
uary 1963 in the Department of Physics, 
Madras University, had a successful inter- 
national response and several reputed scien- 
tists including Nobel Laureates and Fellows 
of the Royal Society participated in the dis- 


cussions. 


During 1964, 72 teachers went abroad 
for attending the International Conferences 
as against 9 each in 1962 and 1963. This 
shows that our academic research is being 
known in a greater measure every year in 
the in‘ernational world, and this participa- 
tion in a cooperative effort to think broadly 
in terms of scientific research is an instance 
of establishing and promoting international 
understanding in the field of scientific and 
humanistic research, 


Cultural Agreements with Various Coun- 
tries.—In the fourth place there are a num- 
ber of cultural agreements with different 
countries under which there is an exchange 
of teachers between universities of India 
and those of other countries. For 
example, agreements have been reached for 
this purpose between West Germany and 
East European countries such as German 
Democratic Republic, Yugoslavia, Poland 
and Bulgaria. Similar agreements and cul- 
tural associations are now current in respect 
of higher education of students from Afri- 
can and South Asian countries in Indian 
universities. This is apart from special pro- 
grammes which are being organised with 
the USA and other agencies like US AID, 


Ford Foundation, Asia Foundation, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, India Wheat Loan, the 
USA Peace Corps. Special agreements are 
also current with the U.K. and the British 
Commonwealth Organisation. and _ the 
British Council. The USSR, apart from 
the aid through Unesco programmes for 
assistance with personnel and equipment 
have also got a programme for publication 
of important text-books in specialized 
subjects in English and other languages 
current in Indian universities. 

Collaboration in the Higher Technological 
Institutes —Another important scheme is 
that of establishment of the Indian Institutes 
of Technology. The Kharagpur Institute 
secures assistance from different foreign aid 
programmes, while those at Madras, Kan- 
ur, Bombay and Delhi have been estab- 
ished with assistance in personnel, sales 
ment and formulation of courses of study 
from West Germany, the USA, the USSR 
and the UK respectively, Moreover our 
students and teachers who are distinguished 
scholars in the different disciplines have 
been able to go abroad to the various uni- 
versities of the UK, the USA, the USSR, ` 
Europe, Australia, Canada, Japan, under 
one scheme and or another and establish 
important cultural contacts apart from the 
pursuit of higher studies and research. 

Inter-University Exchange of Teachers 
and Students —Within the universities of 
different States in India, schemes of ex- 
change of teachers and students have been 
recently introduced by the University Grants 
Commission. For example, the Advanced 
Centres encourage the admission of talented 
research workers from different universities. 
Certain fellowships and scholarships work 
on all India bass. It will be noticed that 
the logic that impels us to have cultural 
contacts with foreign countries and their 
distinguished scholars, also applies to the 
continent of Ind'a, with its sixty-three uni- 
versities, nine institutes deemed as_univer- 
sities under Section 3 of the U.G.C. Act, 
and seven Institutes of National Importance 
under Parliamentary legislation and its 
population of 15 million students and snore 
than 70 thousand teachers in the univer- 
sities. 
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Need for Positive Programmes.—The 
foregoing illustrations would indicate how 
institutions for higher education in India 
are cooperating with universities and other 
Organisations in foreign countries for the 
progress of scientific and social research and 
are establishing a kind of international 
understanding which the International Co- 
operation Year intends to promote. This is 
indeed a positive programme. There are 
problems which international understanding 
shares with other items in the process of 
education, such as the problem of content, 
ie. what to teach, and the problem of 
method i.e. how to teach. In this the shar- 
ing of experience of other countries ensures 
rich returns and is illustrated by our ex- 
perience of organising summer institutes, 
conferences and seminars and the 
gramme of the Centres of Advanced Study 
in universities in which eminent scholars 


from foreign countries have shared their ex- 
periences. j 7 

Today the whole world is getting smaller 
and smaller on account of quick communi- 
cation and what happens in any foreign 
country is known to every other nation 
within the shortest time possible. So we 
share the programmes and difficulties of 
other countries in the quickest time. 
Whether we like it or not, we cannot face 
this challenging situation without active 
programmes of work and understanding. In 
this great activity when nations come to- 
gether and affairs of human beings whether 
they are under tension or under peace are 
all the time discussed and understood. The 
role that universities, teachers, students, 
scientists, eminent experts will play is very 
significant, Indian scholars and teachers 
are increasingly participating in programmes 
organised for international understanding. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 


L. O. Joshi, Joint Secretary and head of the Bureau of School Education, 
Ministry of Education hopes teachers, nearly 2 million of them, to inculcate much 
to their own and children’s advantage, the ideals of mutual understanding and co- 
operation. In the fascinating task of developing the personality of the future world 
citizens teachers have a key role to play, for which the eight directions given would 


prove handy. 


It IS ONLY a truism to say that education 

in its broad sense connotes full develop- 
ment of the personality of a child—physical 
intellectual and emotional. During the for- 
mative period and impressionable age when 
children are entrusted to the care of educa- 
tional institutions, teachers, in collabora- 
tion with parents and the community have 
to ensure that they grow to be healthy, 
strong, alert and socially conscious citizens, 
This is particularly so in a democratic 
political setting. Children who are in 
schools today will, when they grow up, 
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have to shoulder larger social and civic 
responsibilities covering not only their 
villages or towns but the entire country and 
also the international field. 


One World Through Education 


Thinkers all over the world are realising, 
in an increasing degree, the inter-depen- 
dence of communities, societies ang 
nations, and the ideal of “One World’ 
is a living, dynamic inspiration for the 
thoughts, feelings and actions of indivi- 
duals as well as institutions. Modem 
advances in science and technology 
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have brought different parts of the worid 
closer to one another and, therefore, although 
in a political or an administrative context, 
“One World” may be a very distant reality, 
there is a large field of human endeavor 
where international understanding and co- 
operation can be developed to the common 
advantage of all participating nations. Edu- 
cation, the fascinating task of developing 
the personality of future world citizens, is 
a sector particularly suited for developing 
concepts of national and international 
understanding and cooperation. 
Teachers’ Key Role 

The teacher at the school stage has a key 
role to play in the entire educational system. 
Even from the ancient times Indian society 
had realised it and had developed reverence 
for the mother, the father and the teacher 
as the three agencies responsible for bring- 
ing up and developing the personality of 
the child. At a tender age, after the mother 
and the father had played their part, the 
child was handed over to the care of the 
Guru and the disciple remained under the 
Guru's discipline until the Guru was in a 
position to say that the pupil was fit to enter 
life, In modern society we do not have 
now this system formally but the fact re- 
mains that after the child joins the school 
by far a very large majority of the parents 
depend almost entirely on the school for 
looking after the education of the child. 


In the developing stresses and strains of 
modern life, the home and the community 
do not provide enough and appropriate Op- 
portunities to the child for its educational 
development, and therefore, even as a 
necessity the teacher has to make up for 
the deficiency of both, if the finished pro- 
duct of the educational institution is to have 
all those qualities which we would like the 
future citizen to develop. In our country 
teachers constitute a very large community, 
nearly 2 million are working at various 
levels of the educational system now. 
they undertake to inculcate the ideals of 
mutual understanding and cooperation they 
would initiate a process whereby they would 
not only strengthen the education of the 
child but also educate themselves. 


Understanding and Cooperation Caught— 

not Taught 

It has been often said that understanding 
and cooperation, like various other qualities 
in the character of the individual, cannot 
be taught—they can only be caught by the 
students from the personal examples of 
teachers. It is, therefore, obvious that the 
teacher community must imbibe in their 
own life and conduct these high cultural 
ideals. In this context, it might be worth- 
while to mention that these ideals are al- 
ready enshrined in the hoary cultural tradi- 
tions of our country. For example, the 
teachers and the disciples used to start their 
study with a ‘mantra’, the underlying princi- 
ple of which was cooperative effort in all 
sectors. The highest ideal of great and 
good men was to treat the entire world as 
family, and Vyas wanted to proclaim to 
the entire world that the essence of religion 
in brief was this : Doing good to all is vir- 
tuous; causing pain to others is sinful. 


The International Cooperation Year, 1965 
demands from the teaching community 
particular attention and action also because 
the celebration of the Year is the fulfilment 
of a desire expressed by our late Prime 
Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru in his ad- 
dress to the U.N General Assembly in No- 
vember, 1961. In the glorious traditions of 
the Mahatma, who moulded his life and 
thoughts almost as much as his own studies, 
thinking and experiences, his intellectual 
and emotional compass was too large to 
deal with anything which was narrow, 
cramped, or bitter. We owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude for laying the foundations 
of modern India so true and so well and 
must do our bit~for the success of a pro- 
gramme which was so dear to him. 


Directions for Teachers 

The following are some of the specific 
directions in which teachers could help to 

foster understanding and cooperation : 
(i) Collecting and disseminating in- 
formation about different parts of 

the country and the world. 
(ii) Developing a desire for knowledge 
about various agencies engaged in 
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international understanding and 
cooperation. 

Fostering among the students ap- 
preciation for diversity of views, 
social customs, religious practices, 
etc, 

Individually, and through institu- 
tions, promoting exchange of 
ideas, experiences and activities 
with national and international 
agencies. 

(v) Taking up programmes and activi- 
ties which will instil among the 
students an emotional attachment 
to the ideas of fellow feeling, 
understanding and cooperation as 
opposed to ideas of conflict, bit- 
terness and struggle. 

Preparing themselves and their 
students to offer their own ser- 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(vi) 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


~ „Dr. S. N. Saraf, Director (Education), Planning Commission wants educa- 

nists and teachers to be actively associated with a few programmes which he 
feels are significant planks of educational planning. These are eradication of 
wastage and illiteracy, maximum utilization of 
development of correspondence courses and the 
role that the training institutions and teachers’ organizations can play in evolving 
sound educational policies, formulating programmes for execution and above all 
developing right attitudes so important for international understanding and co- 


operation. 


| Reve HAS TAKEN a bold step forward on 

the road to economic development and 
social progress. Education has a vital tole 
to play in accelerating the rate of this 
development and especially when planned 
society is sought to be brought into existence 
through democratic procedures. The edu- 
cational institutions of a country constitute 
_ the bedrock upon which her greatness must 
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vices to institutions outside their 
limited field whether in the nation 
or outside. 

(vii) activities 


Initiating cocurricular 
suited to this object. 
(viii) Guiding the students to literature ~ 
and other material calculated to 
foster national and international 
understanding. 


The task is both fascinating and stupen- 
dous. It requires qualities which are in- 
grained in our ancient culture as well as 
those which are receiving new emphasis in 
the present day world. The teaching com- — 
munity will, I trust, do their part in this 
noble endeavour in such a manner as to 
rebound to the credit of the country and of 
the great son of India, who conceived the — 
idea of an International Cooperation Year. 


s 


school buildings and equipment, 
like. He clearly spells out the 


be built. It is an obvious fact that the 
quality of education depends iargely on the 
quality of teachers. If educational planning 
has to be an instrument for radical and 
dynamic changes, teachers have to discard 
the idea that values of education can bi 
had at the counter for asking. The task 
before a teacher is nothing less than the 
education of an entire nation, of men am 
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women, young and old, rich and poor, 
strong and weak, intelligent and dull; and if 
the teacher is not inspired by a sense of 
vocation he will be unequal to the task; for 
the field of his endeavour is not confined to 
the four walls of the school; it must siretch 
considerably beyond these to the commu- 
nity in whose life he shares and the quality 
of whose life he desires to elevate and 
enrich. By the nature of the responsibilities 
devolving on the teacher and the pivotal 

sition he occupies in educational system 
it is but only right that he should be actually 
associaied in formulating, implementing and 
appraising educational plans. 


Orientation in Educational Programmes 


Many imbalances have developed in the 
field of education which are being corrected. 
Educational programmes in the Fourth Plan 
are being formulated with a new orientation 
in priorities and approach. Priority is being 
given to the inclusion of such educational 
development programmes which have direct 
relationship with production and economic 
development. The accent is on improve- 
ment of quality, reduction in wastage and 
stagnation, diversification to suit the needs 
of economic development and effective 
terminalisation to prevent on-rush into 
universities. The content of education in 
itself, the syllabuses, the curricula and 
methods of teaching, the extent of diversi- 
fication, the utility of terminalisation, the 
place given to science and logic and pro- 
ductive activity, opportunity for talent and 
the climate of dignity of labour built into 
the educational system will have no mean- 
ing unless and until teachers and educational 
workers understand the implications of this 
new orientation in terms of promotion of 
economic growth and social development 
and are involved in the whole process at 
various levels. The teachers and 
educationists need to develop a proper 
Outlook and not to limit themselves 
to merely national interests. The 
world is fast shrinking due to rapid advance 
of science and technology. No growth can 

reckoned in absolute terms. It has to 
be related to other countries—whether 


developed, undeveloped or developing. 
International understanding and cooperation 
are, in fact, increasingly becoming the 
sine qua non for any endeavour at the 
naiional level, aa. | more so for the 
economic and social development—the 
avowed goal of educational planning. 


No scheme of improvement in education 
can be successful as long as there is passivity 
among teachers and a sense of non-involve- 
ment. The present wastage and stagnation 
which is one of the depressing features of 
educational system has been continuing and 
one of the important planks of educational 
ge is to reduce it as far as possible. 

e reasons leading to wastage and stag- 
nation, which lead to infructuous peo 2 
ture on education and cannot be termed as 
investment giving full returns, have not 
only to be identified by teachers—these 
are in fact well known—but what is more 
imporiant—they have to implement such 

rogrammes which reduce their incidence. 
is means carrying on propaganda in 
communities which are resistant to educa- 
tion, to allow their children to stay in 
schools, tapping community support for 
providing mid-day meals, equipment, free 
clothing etc., as an incentive for children of 
the poorer sections of the community to send 
children to schools, organising double-shift 
schools, part-time and continuation classes, 
evolving new evaluation procedures allowing 
for flexible system of promotion and classi- 
fication of students, providing guidance and 
counselling to students in the choice of 
courses and careers at appropriate stages, 
identifying and promoting talent, preparation 
of suitable text-books, reading materials and 
volunteering to serve in areas which have 
been comparatively neglected or where 


various amenities of life are not avail- 
able in adequate measure. these 


tasks involve teachers in various capacities. 


The ideas regarding the intensive utilisa- 
tion of buildings, equipment, laboratories 
can be made concrete only if teachers them- 
selves chalk out concrete programmes. An 
area where teachers can and should play an 
important part is that of the liquidation of 
illiteracy in this country. It is a sad fact 
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that the overall literacy percentage in India 
was only 24 in 1961. e teachers have 
to be the pioneers in the campaign for the 
eradication of illiteracy, assume leadership 
and recognise it as one of their fundamental 
social responsibilities, It is in regard to the 
follow-up programme of adult literacy as 
well that the teachers have to play an 
important part. The brilliant teachers, who 
have flair for writing, should take upon 
themselves the responsibilities of writing 
literature, reading materials, booklets etc. 
for neo-literates. They should write out 
talks on popular themes, which are of 
interest to the adult illiterates and which 
could then be broadcast in various languages. 


There is thirst for education in India, 
which can be understood and appreciated 
but resources are not sufficient to provide 
facilities for all. To meet the needs of the 

ulation which cannot avail of full-time 
institutional facilities for various reasons, 
the provision of educational facilities 
through such methods as correspondence 
courses, evening, morning and afternoon 
colleges, part-time courses and other in- 
service programmes, is one of the strategies 
of educational planning in the Fourth Plan. 
The teachers first of all have to be con- 
vinced about efficacy and usefulness of these 
programmes because it is on their attitude 
to and appreciation of these tech- 
niques that the success of such programmes 
will d. Besides lending moral support, 
they will also be required to cooperate 
actively in the preparation of lessons of a 
standard quality and also in their correction. 


The Role of Training Institutions an 
Teachers Organisations 3 
The privilege of a teacher training insti- 

tution lies in the making of the right teacher 

who holds a pivotal place in the scheme of 
education and it has, therefore, an important 
part to play in evolving a sound plan of 
education. It is in training institutions that 
teachers can be brought into close touch 
with various facets of educational planning 
and be made aware of numerous problems 
facing the country. They can go out fully 
prepared to tackle the tasks posed by the 
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development of education in a planned 
economy. Full knowledge leading to right 
attitudes towards national programmes 
should be imparted to the teacher-trainees ” 
so that they in turn do the same in thein 
schools. This will ensure their greater 
participation in the programmes. Inter 4 
national slant given to our national pro= 
grammes will help to develop international 
understanding and call for wider co 
peration. 


The teachers in India should take 
an active part in making suggestions” 
in regard to formulation of educa- 
tional plans. Their closer association with 
the processes of planning at all stages i 
give them not only a clear understanding of 
its objectives but also prepare them in a 
better way in the implementation of the" 
plans. This can be done in an effective 
manner by teachers organisations. In mosti 
of the advanced countries, teachers profes- 
sional associations play an important part ini 
creating and shaping educational policies. 
They have never conceived their role as 
being limited to advancing the interests OF 
the teaching profession but have always 
held it to include also promotion of the wel- 
fare of children and improvement of educa- 
tional facilities for young and old alike. 
keep a close watch on all proposed Jegisla= 
tion and present their views to the mem= 
bers of the legislatures; exert a powe fu 
influence through their various departmen 
which cover every aspect of education, 
up numerous commissions to investi 
educational problems, form various spe 
lised bodies to work out programmes 
education. Every endeavour has to 
made in India to build up the numeric 
strength and broaden the objectives 
teachers’ associations. Subject teaci 
associations established for the purpose 
a study of the problems of the organisa’ 
content and methods of particular subje 
would go a long way towards broade 
these objectives. 


Teacher education can also play an ou 
standing role in promoting understani 
and cooperation between ath 
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societies, etc. of countries of the world. In 
our country, much attention has not been 
paid to this aspect of education. The 
educationists and administrators faced a 
number of difficulties in regard to the pro- 
gress made in teachers training programmes. 
The period of teacher training is very brief 
and during this short span a heavy load of 
curricula along with other activities are 
imposed on teachers while under training. 
The teacher trainee thus does not get enough 
time to study educational ideas and prac- 
tices of different countries which may make 
him participate in experiences of cultures 
other than his own. In the circumstance 
teachers may also take up programmes 
and activities which will instil among the 
students an emotional attachment to the 
ideas of fellow feeling, understanding and 
cooperation as opposed to ideas of conflict, 
bitterness and struggle. For fostering inter- 
national understanding, organisations like 
Unesco clubs or other similar bodies can 
take also the responsibility for development 
of such activities, particularly contacts with 
students and teachers from abroad. 


The entire process of education must be 
looked upon as an integral whole, where 
each stage naturally leads to next and is, in 
a sense, integrated with it. There are very 
few teachers’ organisations which bring 
within their scope teachers of all or even 
of any two levels. It would give teaching 
a stable status if all teachers could frequent- 
ly meet on a platform to consider the ques- 
tions which affect the profession as whole. 
The National Union of Teachers in the U.K. 
which brings primary, secondary and tech- 
nical teachers together and the National 
Education Association in the United States 
which effectively brings together administra- 
tors, principals, elementary and secondary 
school teachers are worthy examples to be 
emulated. 


_ Teachers’ organisations have to take an 
increasing share in determining the duties 
and responsibilities of the profession in for- 
mulating policies and programmes of educa- 
tion. They should participate in the estab- 
lishment and implementation of the national 
educational policies and the planning of 


ing pe in education 

teachers; associate themselves with the 
drawing up of syllabuses, courses of studies 
and even writing of textbooks, reading 
materials and other literature for students 
and teachers; draw up for school 
buildings in association with competent 
authorities, lay down standards of equipment 
etc.; advise in regard to the utilisation of 
resources within various sectors of educa- 
tion keeping in view the demands of the 
economy; organise conferences, seminars, 
workshops to discuss various problems of 
educational planning and administration at 
the national and State levels; arrange publi- 
cation of researches and studies, through its 
well-established research bureau, on profes- 
sionai matters, and planning processes and 
various administrative problems. For play- 
ing their part effectively, the teachers’ orga- 
nisations should establish research organi- 
sations; organise branches and issue eg 
lets and publications and hold sem to 
discuss various educational problems and 
review and appraise educational pro- 
grammes. If 25 lakhs of teachers, who will 
be in position in various types of institu- 
tions by the end of the Fourth Plan, orga- 
nise themselves, without any distinction of 
category to which = belong, in a disci 
lined manner they will be a potent force in 
formulating an effective education plan. 
It is thus that their voice will be heard in 
the various councils and forums which draw 
up blueprints of educational development. 
In this sector, as in others, collaboration at 
the international rather than national level, 


will foster better understanding and co- 
operation amongst the participants. 
One of the important problems which 


requires to be tackled is that an elementary 
or a secondary teacher or a college teacher 
should not expect for all his life to remain 
an elementary or a secondary school or a 
college teacher. Opportunities have tọ be 
given to teachers to improve their qualifica- 
tions to rise in social life and for that it is 
necessary to have a social ladder. Ali these 
things can be done by their utilising the 
opportunities provided through correspon- 
dence and part-time courses. Their intellect 
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must be kept alive; otherwise it would die 
out. Various types of technical journals 
should be brought out and provided to all 
the teachers in the country. There must be 
a library system from where a teacher 
should be able to get books without any 
difficulties, For making efforts to improve 
their educational and professional qualifica- 
tions, the teachers should get suitable re- 


wards by way of incentives for constant re- 
freshing of their intellect so very essential 
for developing critical judgment, creative 
aititudes and for safeguarding against grow- 
ing obsolescence, which are important 
objectives of educational planning. ln view 
of the urgent need for a programme of this 
type, necessary outlays are proposed to be 
provided in the Fourth Plan. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


Smt. Raksha Saran, Chairman, National Council of Women’s Education, 
wants administrators to have a fair appraisal of the problems of women’s educa- 


tion. 


The administrative measures suggested to improve women’s education in 


the general set-up of overall education, will enable women to play their part 
better in developing national and international understanding and cooperation. 
Setting examples of cooperation and participating in international conferences, she 
hopes, will prove helpful in this direction. 


Hi Mae as never before, the critical choice 
lies before the peoples of the world bet- 
ween conflict and cooperation. Conflict, if 
overemphasised, can lead to conflagration. 
Cooperation if understood and stressed pro- 
perly will surely lead to peace and peaceful 
methods of settling disputes and differences 
between the nations of the world which is 
and has been on the brink of a war for many 
years. Death, disease, destruction, chaos ard 
misery caused by the Great War II have evi- 
dently been forgotten within a few decades. 
Gospel of hatred, struggle for political domi- 
nation, historical, religious and economic 
differences, including cultural and racial su- 
periority, varied stages of industrialization, 
etc., ate being broadcast to whip up ill- 
feelinzs of the millions of ignorant and 
innocent masses. War, as we all know, is 
born in the minds of men, so is peace. To 
achieve peace, co-operation is necessary and 
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must be stressed over and over again so that 
it sinks into the minds of individuals and 
takes roots there, destroying the seeds of 
conflict, struggle and separation. Therefore, 
anything said or done which would help 
bringing peoples of various countries closer 
is welcome in the present state of affairs. 
No longer a skirmish remains limited to a 
particular area or people; it runs the risk of 
engulfing the whole world in a global con- 
flagration. It is clear that either we live in 
peace and harmony, solving all our differ- 
ences amicably, or live in constant threat of 
total annihilation. 


National and International Understanding 
and Co-operation 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru in his address to 
the United Nations General Assembly, on 
November 10, 1961, said “We live in this 
world of conflict and yet the world goes on, 
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undoubtedly because of the co-operation of 
nations and individuals. Little is known, 
or little is said, about this co-operation that 
is going on, but a great deal is said about 
every point of conflict and so the world is 
full of this idea that the conflicts go on and 
we live on the verge of disaster........ by 
Our late Prime Minister felt strongly on 
this point. We are proud of the fact that it 
is due to his suggestion that 1965 is being 
observed as the International Co-operation 
Year by the member-states of the United 
Nations. This also explains the special 
significance the observance of this year 
holds for us. 


Undoubtedly the role of educationists, 
teachers and administrators in fostering 
national and international understanding 
and co-operation in the field of women’s 
and girls’ education is vital and important. 
Women are playing a significantly greater 
role in public affairs today. However, in 
spite of their great advances and their great 
contributions in public life there still remain 
many areas where outmoded customs and 
practices prevent women, simply because 
they are women, from achieving full 
equality in all spheres of life. The ‘routine’ 
inequalities with which we are all too 
familiar are inequalities in job opportunities, 
pay, promotion, education and training. Con- 
siderable attention should be paid to the 
more fundamental problem which exists in 
most advanced countries as a result of the 
very dramatic change in the life pattern of 
women in these countries. Modern science 
and improved living standards have greatly 
extended women’s life span. In America a 
baby girl now has an expectation of life of 
73 years compared to 48 years in 1900. The 
modern woman can, therefore, look forward 
to some 20 years of active li‘e after raising 
her family. This opens up ereat opportuni- 
ties for women to develop their talents and 
continue their contribution to the commu- 
nity through paid or voluntary work. In 
developing countries like India, gradually 
the above picture is emerging. 


It is a recognised fact that choice is a 
basic ingredient of life in a democratic 
society and that a woman should, therefore, 


be able to choose the pattern of her own 
life. It does not seck to make a judgment 
as to what her choice should be but sets it 
out as a responsibility of the community to 
see that the igen ye open to her are as 
wide as possible and that her choice is not 
limited, nor her course of action frustrated, 
by virtue of a fact that she is a woman, The 
advancement of woman implies progressive 
policies on a wide scale. Little can be done 
to the status of women, for example, with- 
out an expanding economy, adequate social 
services and a considerable amount of 
community responsibility. In fact this con- 
firms the brief that action to advance the 
position of women is but one facet of com- 
prehensive progressive action on human 
understanding and relationship in general. 


Administrative Measures to be Taken to 
Improve the Quality of Education 


Owing to the importance of the education 
of girls and women, administrative measures 
should be taken to increase rapidly and 
regularly the number of school buildings, to 
improve school equipment, to facilitate 
access to these schools, to provide for the 
transportation of pupils when the distance 
between home and school is considerable, 
to provide hostels for secondary or teacher 
training schools. It would be necessary to 
reduce as far as possible the administrative 
procedure to enable women teachers to keep 
in touch with school authorities particularly 
in the rural areas to inform them of thcir 
needs and to obtain quick replies to ques- 
tions submitted to them. Women should be 
poine to responsible positions in the 
school administration, as well as in various 
commissions to be set up for examining 
school curricula, buildings and financing. 
Thus it would be ensured that women 
oe and pupils’ interests were not neg- 
lected. 


Administrators can set the example. They 
must be persons of vision, wide experience 
and even wider horizons. They should 
instil in the educational set-up respect for 
individuals, understanding of those who 
think or act differently and effection for all 
human beings irrespective of race, caste or 
colour. The Government procedure should 
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be such. that after careful screening only 
persons who believe in national understand- 
ing and international cooperation should 
be appointed. Selection should not be 
made merely on the basis of brilliant quali- 
fications on paper. 


In most countries great weight to edu- 
cational needs of mature women is being 
given but of greater importance is the im- 
provement in the quality of early education 
available to all. Good basic instruc- 
tion, adequate facilities and able, 
dedicated teachers must be within the reach 
of all children from the time they enter 
school. One cannot but wholeheartedly 
advocate measures which provide financial 
assistance for the improvement of primary, 
secondary and higher education through 
better equipment, teacher training, increas- 
ed salary and other facilities for teachers, 
experiment and research on curricula and 
teaching methods, adequate counselling and 
better vocational programmes. Additional 
public scholarships and loan schemes must 
be provided. Education’s framework must 
be enlarged to include adult education as an 
integral part of the structure. 


Selection of teachers is very important. A 
teacher can mar or make a school. A 
teacher should know that attitude of women 
and girls towards girls and women of other 
nations needs drastic change. It will call for 
readjustments in thinking and practice by 
young and old both and that this will in- 
volve not only more educational opportuni- 
ties for women but a rethinking on the con- 
tent and orientation of education for men 
and women alike. 


An educationist can mould the minds of 
children and mature women so that they 
learn to work, play and laugh together. It 
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is no easy job. It has to be done. There is 
only one option to it—disastrous conflict. 


International meetings, conferences and 
seminars—national, international and those 
conducted by Unesco, study tours for 


educationists, administrators and teachers” 
are effective forums for learning and educa- 


tion in co-operation. The participants benefit 
from the experience of others who had 
suffered from similar problems and had 
successfully solved them. Personal contact 
and exchange of views help us to get to 
know and understand each other better and ` 
should be encouraged to the maximum. 
This applies to university students as well. 
Many colleges have arranged such exchange 
programmes for lecturers, professors and 
students and many more are planning to 
do so. This is a step in the right direction. — 


The United Nations, the highest world 
body is the symbol and embodiment of the 
hopes and aspirations of the people of the 
world for peace, justice and progress. The 
lofty principles enshrined in the UN. 
Charter constitute a testament of faith in the 
future of mankind. This faith can be 
maintained and strengthened only by the 
united efforts and co-operation of all. 


The year of International Co-operation 
serves to remind us all that it is only through — 
practical acts of cooperation and 
standing, whether in the field of womens 
education or raising the standards of mil 
lions in the poor countries or in restoring 
freedom and equality to the oppressed 
nations and races, or even in the conduct of 
our daily lives, that peace can be strengthen- 
ed and the well-being of humanity secured. 
To. this end the educationists, teachers ani 
administrators can render a very useful 
service. ma te 5 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


Dr. S. Shukla, Deputy Director, Asian Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration maintains that international understanding varies in content and 
interpretation from country to country and that it emanates not so much from 
the factual information of other countries and peoples as from an attitude of open- 
mindedness. He has clearly brought out the possibility of promoting this through 


teacher education and school education. 


I NTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING is a well- 
accepted objective and purpose in edu- 
cation, particularly since the world experi- 
enced two major world wars, even though 
the precise content and interpretation of 
understanding varies from country to coun- 
try and from continent to continent. Thus, 
the relatively prosperous western nations, 
some of whom have also had dependencies 
in other parts of the world in the past but 
are now largely free of them, are mainly 
concerned with avoiding ill-feeling and 
promoting friendliness with them when they 
think of international understanding. The 
countries of Africa and Asia which have 
only recently acquired national independence 
begin to feel the need for discovering and 
asserting a national identity. They feel also 
that great tasks of economic and social 
development lie ahead of them and the gap 
between them and the prosperous nations 
of the world is not only large, but sometimes 
even increasing. Thus, international under- 
standing here is seen as appropriate, more 
in the sense of helping these countries deve- 
lop friendly relations on the basis of equality 
and progress. The kind of understanding, 
therefore, that various nations wish from 
others or give to the others is variable. 
There is, however, a possibility that even 
in these varying contexts a basic. approaeh 
of progressively greater friendliness and 
appreciation of the problems and aspira- 
tions of others may be achieved. 


During the last 20 years, the idea has 
gained prominence that war begins in the 
minds of men and it is in the minds of 
men that wars must be prevented. . We have 
seen the emergence of a whole international 
organization, the United Nations Educa- 
tienal, Scientific and Cultural Orgamization 


devoted primarily to education, science, and 
culture, so that the understanding between 
the different nations and peoples might 
increase and so that human knowledge may 
be used for the welfare of mankind. 


The Role of the Schools 


However, it is recently that it has 
been felt necessary not only to carry 
on general publicity and educative 
campaigns, but also to utilise the i 
system of education represented by the 
schools to positively promote international 
understanding. The idea underlying this 
movement is that attitudes of friendliness 
or otherwise are formed early in the life of 
the child. The schools, therefore, are consi- 
dered a proper place for encouragi j 
tive attitudes towards understanding and 
friendliness for other nations, peoples and 
cultures. It has also rightly been noticed that 
the schools do, in any case, impart informa- 
tion about other countries and peoples 
through history, geography, social studies 
and through the study of language: To 
some extent, even the study and teaching of 
science lead to knowledge about other 
peoples. Thus, for instance, the study or 
Galileo cannot but form certain i 
and give a certain amount of knowledge 
about Italy. Alongside the information given, 
attitudes and values are also formed. The 
programme of education for international 
understanding has, therefore, sought to 
systematize the information and knowledge 
imparted in the schools to ensure that whole - 
some understanding is promoted and atti- 
tudes are formed. Thus, the Associated 
Schools Project for International Under- 
standing started by Unesco in a num- 
ber of countries has attempted to help these 
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schools—initially barely 30 in number but 
now in the neighbourhood of a thousand— 
to so organize their various activities, includ- 
ing the teaching of various school subjects, 
that greater international understanding 
results'. By putting these schools in touch 
with one another, by helping to establish 
direct contact between students of different 
countries and cultures, it has sought to 
deepen the impact of the programme. There 
have been, indeed, a number of other 
agencies also, such as the Experiment in 
International Living, the Youth Festivals in 
various parts of the world etc. which have 
tried to bring peoples of different countries 
and cultures together in order to promote 
greater understanding. 


The Importance of Attitudes* 


More and more it comes to be realized, 
however, that international understanding 
is not only a matter of factual knowledge 
about other peoples and countries. It was 
this historian, the late Sardar K. M. Panik- 
kar, who once said that travel by children 
from one part of our own country to another 
May not necessarily promote international 
understanding. For, closer familiarity may 
sometimes actually encourage negative atti- 
tudes by bringing to notice unfamiliar and 
even unwelcome features of life elsewhere. 
The same can well be true as between 
nations. International understanding or, for 
that matter, any kind of inter-cultural under- 
standing results from a set of attitudes of 
Open-mindedness, of preparedness to con: 
cede that other people will be different but 
will not be bad just because they are diffe- 
rent. Attitudes of this kind are more often 
caught than they are taught, assisted as they 
always are by knowledge firsthand, or ignor- 
ance, about other people. The attitudes of 


adults, particularly, parents and teachers are, 
therefore, very likely to influence the atti- 
tudes of future young people. This under- 
lines the great importance of having teachers 
with attitudes of tolerance and understand- 
ing. 

Teacher Education 


Attention has, therefore, been given to 
the problem of promoting international 
understanding through teacher educa- 
tion. Now, indeed, the education of 
teachers is only partly carried on in teacher- 
training institutions. It is also carried on 
earlier in the same educational institutions, 
viz., schools and colleges in which these 
teachers are going to teach in the future. 
Nevertheless, the brief period of teacher- 
training is one point of time where it is 
possible to attempt to influence the attitudes 
of teachers. 


There can be a number of possibilities 
of promoting international understanding 
through teacher-education. One point of 
view is to try and expose the future teacher 
to as many influences from other cultures 
than his own as possible. This may take 
the form not only of introduction of educa- 
tional ideas and practices of different coun- 
tries—a kind of more or less systematic 
comparative education—but also to make 
the teacher-trainee participate in experi- 
ences of cultures other than his own. Thus, 
in institutions where a large programme of 
co-curricular activities exists, observance of 
national days other than their own by using 
the costumes, music, dances, arts and the 
realistic images of lives of these countries 
can encouraged. Organisations like 
Unesco club or UN Students Association 
can take the responsibility for developing 
such activities, particularly contacts wi 
students from abroad. 


KKK e- 
1. See for instance International understanding at School—An Account of Progress in Unesco’s Schools 


Project (Paris, Unesco, 1964) 


2, A good single volume to read is Year-book of Edueation 1964—Education and International Life 


(London Evans Bros 1964) 
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There is a further argument as well for 
this kind of informal and co-curricular 
approach. On the one hand, it is felt that 
more real impact is made through these 
understandings and informal methods than 
through systematic instruction. On the other 
hand, it is argued that it is only a secure 
personality, an individual sure of himself or 
herself who can acquire and transmit to his 
pupils the attitudes of understanding. There- 
fore, the prime objective in a programme 
of teacher-education for international under- 
standing should be to so organize the life 
of teacher-trainees that they feel secure and 
adequate. This involves not merely an 
organization of co-curricular activities, but 
a friendly and permissive atmosphere, demo- 
cratic attitudes particularly on the part of 
staffs of teacher-education institutions, 
characterised by respect for the initiative 
and personality of teacher-trainecs. 


This broad liberal approach to teacher 
education would enable the future teacher 
to have open-minded attitudes about other 
peoples and would also encourage in him 
the desire and the curiosity for learning 
more about these peoples. 


Problems 
There are, however, many difficulties in 
promoting international © understanding 


through teacher education. The period of 
teacher training is very brief. The number 
of things which any society considers useful 
and important for teachers under training 
is very large. Red Cross, training in first- 


aid, skills of community development, skills 
of co-operation, moral training, ability to 
help in the census operations and, not least, 
inculcating a sense of nationhood among 
children under his care are among the many 
claims on the attention and time of the 
teacher under training. On the curricular 
side, the amount of knowledge and the num- 
ber of skills considered necessary for 
teachers continues to increase. Such a situa- 
tion cannot be very helpful for the develop- 
ment of secure and adequate personalities 
which, in turn, would be capable of promot- 
ing international understanding. It appears, 
therefore, that a certain lightening of the 
load in teacher-training may in itself make 
a direct contribution to its capacity for 
promoting understanding. 


Conclusion 

To say this is not to minimize the import- 
ance of the wide variety of activities already 
undertaken by many institutions. These 
include, as stated earlier, use of audio-visual 
aids, travel and foreign guests for familiari- 
zation with other countries’ cultures, orga- 
nization of Unesco clubs or other similar 
bodies, observance of national days of cther 
countries, and activities for familiarization 
with the life, art and culture of different 
lands, such as dances, music, folk-tales, 
children’s stories etc. and programmes of 
famiiiarizing teacher-trainees with sources 
from which to know more about these 
aspects. There is indeed, a vast number of 
untapped possibilities in teacher education 
which can be utilised to promote a world 
free from hatred and war. 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Dr. K. N. Saxena, Field Adviser, 


and Training, begins with almost an axiomatic 
and ideologies. Its application in 
has indeed, an international bearing. 
education, 
science education needs to be broad-based 


to development of constructive concepts and scientific attitude in 


barriers of nations 
political spheres 
standing in the field of science 
bring about this co-operative spirit, 
and directed 
children. 


G cence nas played an outstanding role 
in our lives in recent years and is 
now changing our entire existence in such 
important as food, health, transport, 
communication and power. The social, 
economic and political implications of the 
application of science are both national and 
international in character. With the pro- 
gressive democratization of educational op- 
portunities, it has become imperative that 
the entire process of education should be 
so planned that it may bring about social 
cohesion, intellectual growth and national 
reconstruction followed by international 
progress. l 


Since science is a systematic study of the 
problems that crop up in the minds of 
curious children, inquisitive adolescents and 
mentally alert youths as they live and grow, 
it is necessary that the teaching of 
science should be so controlled as to allow 
maximum opportunities to the individuals 
to understand the natural environment with 
a constructive attitude and frame of mind. 
No doubt, the wonders of Nature are so 
thrilling to the young boys and girls that these 
enhance their curiosity for unravelling the 
secrets of Nature and finding an explanation 
of the fundamental phenomena. 


We are living in an age of atoms when 
human mind has utilized the minutest parti- 
cles for extending maximum amount of 
comforts to the existing generation on one 
hand, and for gratifying a queer sadistic 
craze for power on the other. Swinging 
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truth that science knows no 
social, economic and 
Co-operation and under- 


therefore, becomes much easier. To 


between these two extremes, the present 
position of science teaching is slightly pre- 
carious. While science has led to the 
growth and diffusion of culture to an extent 
never possible before, it has also provided 
dangerous tools of self-destruction. 


Considering that the importance of science 
in shaping the destiny of mankind is of a 
unique nature, it is imperative that it should 
be treated in such a way as to produce en- 
lightened citizens for the nation, who can 
re-orient their mental faculties for social co- 
hesien on both national and international 
evels. 


Science Knows no Barriers of Nation and 
Ideology 


The phenomenal advancement in science 
and technology in the Soviet Union in 
recent years, the expenditure of millions 
dollars in United States for the promotion 
of scientific education and research, the 10- 
troduction of science as an important tool 
to bring about social advancement in Great 
Britain and the development of science aS 
a discipline in several other countries have 
made it absolutely imperative that the learn- 
ing and teaching of science should not know 
any national, international and cultural bar- 
riers. In fact, the teaching of science ana 
the entire basis of scientific education can be 
so broad-based and extensive in nature thai 
millions of dollars or other parallel curre 
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cies which are spent on mere repetitive pro- 
cesses can be minimized by sharing the 
experiences of one by the other. This can 
be done only by creating a closer under- 
standing of mankind by mankind, by re- 
moving geographical, political and ideo- 
logical barriers, cultural taboos, social 
dissensions and above all by the removal of 
a mental complex based on feelings of 
competition, rivalry and inferiority, This 
leads us to lay the foundations of good 
science education. 


Since facts in science are devoid of 
emotional turbulances, personal prejudices, 
it is easier to build up such postulates which 
will make science an international subject- 
matter rather than the monopoly of a limited 
few, working in a secluded atmosphere. 


It is an admitted fact that for national 
prosperity we need planning, for planni 
and for its execution we need scientific 
technological manpower and for this purpose 
we need the cultivation of science through 
various agencies. If we try to extend this 
postulate, we will come to the conclusion 
that for the progress of the entire world 
different nations should pool their resources 
and work for a single aim i.e. the betterment 
of humanity. 


Educational Administrators’ and Teachers’ 
Role 


Based on this philosophy, the teachers and 
administrators while framing the curriculum 
or during the process of teaching can build 
up constructive concepts in the minds of 
their children who are to develop into the 
citizens of tomorrow. This can bring about 
better national and international understand- 
ing and weed out the evil forces of rivalry, 
competition and antagonism. Teaching of 
science on a broad-based basis shall also 
be able to eradicate irrational beliefs and 
superstitions which exist in every country, 
however advanced it may be. 


The teacher of science has a very impor- 
tant role to play in developing in children 
a scientific attitude towards problems and 
a sense of appreciation of what is good in 
humanity and nature. This the teachers 


can do by building up such effective eror- 

programmes as may draw upon 

and information available in various coun- 

tries. They can also help children to corres- 
with peer group from different countries 

and thereby build up a scientific of 

their own consisting of varied of 

experiences available from si a 

based sample. This broad vision and wide 

spectrum will not only develop in children 

systematic and organised 

superior nature than in a suffocated 

which pean ve age her in 

cases. is is exactly t 

of a teacher and an m Berdine pria 

tor in fostering national and 

understanding. 


These two agencies can also promote 
better understanding by cooperating and 


coopera! 
be quoted here like the International Geo- 
posca Year, Indian Ocean Expedition, 
velopment of Water and Power Resour- 


ces. The tion of the teachers can also 


international agreemen 
so that they may understand the problems 
facing mankind Eps the ways and 
means adopted to and solve these 
problems. 


To enhance the entire process of national 
and international understanding and co- 


organizations through t c 
countries can help the developing countries. 
This will again depend on the development 
of a philosophical attitude that mankind is 
one and helping each other, irrespective of 
caste. creed, race, social beliefs, political 
ideologies. It is a vital step to build up world 
brotherhood wherein the total progress of 
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mankind will suppress the ordinary selfish 
motives and acts. 


Scientific research has had a very hand- 
some contribution to make towards the 
international understanding and since this 
research is mostly manned by teachers in 
various spheres of life, it is again the teachers 
who have been and are playing a vital role 
in fostering an international understanding 
and cooperation. The inventions, dis- 
coveries, and scientific achievements such 
as wireless communication, cancer research, 
space conquest, radio-activity, meteorologi- 
cal observations, antibiotics etc. contribute a 
lot towards the annihilation of human 
suffering. They do not know any barriers 
and they contribute to the happiness of man, 
wherever he lives. 


The institution of Nobel Laureateship is 
another important contribution towards the 
unbiased recognition of talents at an inter- 
national level. It is through such interna- 
national organizations that international 
cooperation can emerge. 


In short it will be enough to say that the 
role of teachers and administrators in 


fostering national and international under- 
standing and cooperation through the field 
of science education is of vital importance, 
on which will rest the progress of not only 
of a particular nation but of a group of 
nations, nay the entire world. 


On this occasion of the celebration of 
LC.Y. Day it will be a fair contribution to 
mention that the teachers and administrators 
have ever fostered a philosophical 
understanding that humanity can advance 
only when education can be broadbased on 
postulates of respect of mankind, under- 
standing of individuals by individuals, 
social cohesion, cultural integration and 
above all an understanding between groups 
of people to work for a higher and a nobler 
cause. 


This is actually the message for this signi- 
ficant day and it will be enough to say that 
the hazards of science can easily be elimi- 
nated if such a broad-based education can 
take. the place of water-tight, compartmen- 
talised education of individuals based on 
restricted flow of knowledge arising out of 
misconceptions. 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 


Education for the development and perfection of personality demands pursuit 


of the highest ideals of conduct. 


In this pursuit, says L. K. Govindarajulu, 


Editor, ‘Vyayam’ and former Adviser on Physical Education, Sri Venkateswara 
University, sports: including all forms of games and athletics have great poten- 
tialities. Recreation, whether physical, intellectual or social, also helps to forge 


bonds of friendship between participants. 


Once these bonds and ideals 


conduct are achieved, international understanding and cooperation follows. 


EVERY BRANCH of education is closely 
; connected with the ultimate aim of 
education—the development of ‘he human 

personality and its perfaction; and this high 
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aim implies the pursuit of the highest ideals 
of conduct that the human race has uphe 

in every clime and every region of this vast 
world. Thus it has been a fundamental 
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part of the educational effort to cultivate 
in the young, such human qualities as love, 
respect for life, kindness, sympathy, under- 
standing, pity, generosity and forgiveness, 
and also qualities which are essential to 
the exercise of love and regard for human 
life such as loyalty, patriotism, self-sacrifice, 
heroism, devotion to a cause, interest in 


> the welfare of others, charity, and consi- 


deration for others. These qualities tend to 
make man truly human, and render him 
noble and generous, and bring him nearest 
to his own Creator—the All Perfect and 
the Almighty, for then there shall be no 
ill-will, no rancour and hatred in the human 
heart, but only universal love and the warm 
desire to live and work in peace with the 
rest of the world. 


The development of human qualities 
through education, however, demands spe- 
cial effort, since man tends to regress into 
savagery and forget significance of reason 
and understanding which are part of his 
great heritage. Education has, thus, to draw 
out the qualities that tend to be hidden or 
suppressed or overlooked by the circum- 
stances of life, the environment in which 
life has to be led. Education is hence 
largely education in behaviour. 


Among the many factors which have 
generally stood against good, the worst is 
selfishness, for selfishness in any form leads 
to vanity, envy, lust for power and 
possession, all of which in turn produce 
dangerous rivalries plunging nations into war 
when such selfishness affects communities. 
But as education spreads and enlightenment 
comes to more and more people, man’s 
interests widen with knowledge, understand- 


ing increases and mutual trust and sympathy 


are created. This being the case for the 
last hundred and fifty years, consequently 
there is a better appreciation today of the 
ideal of what India’s great men have aptly 
called “the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man.” Swami Vivekananda, 
Tagore and Gandhi, embraced and cherish- 
ed this great ideal and gave it support in 
various ways; but it was given to Pandit 
Nehru, of the most revered memory to pro- 
pose its concrete application to world affairs 


and suggest at the United Nations General 
Assembly on November 10, 1961, that “the 
essential thing in the world is cooperation” 
and add further that the “world depends on 
cooperation and not on conflict.” Ten days 
later, India introduced a resolution before 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
calling for a year to be designated as “Inter- 
national Cooperation Year”. But it took 
two years before the U.N. Resolution No. 
1907 (XVIII) was officially adopted pro- 
claiming 1965, as the International Co- 
operation Year (ICY) to rovide an 
impetus for the acceleration of international 
cooperative efforts. 


In the creation of better human under- 
standing as an essential prerequisite to co- 
operation between peoples, sports and re- 
creation play a significant part, each in its 
own way. 


Sports—A Means to Control Human 
Behaviour 


Sports by which we mean all forms of 
games and athletics, have from ancient times 
served as a potent means of controlling 
human behaviour and chastening it. They 
have been used to train the young in the 
rules of conduct since strict adherence to 
the laws of the game are most helpful to 
the development of habits of obedience in 
the young, considered essential to every 
efficient government. Sports and games, 
however, demand something more than 
mere obedience. Sportsmen have to work 
together in teams; and team work, even in 
play, demands every quality that makes for 
final success. Skill and capacity are of course, 
basic essentials; but, by themselves, skill and 
the ability to play well will not make a 
sportsman. Many great qualities are 
necessary to the aspirant for distinction in 
sports: understanding, leadership, fellow- 
ship, tolerance, sympathy, give _and_ take 
attitude, alertness, presence of mind, judge- 
ment, generosity, forgiveness, cheerfulness, 
dutifulness, trustfulness, helpfulness, indus- 
try, endurance, poise, humility, and total fit- 
ness which arises from assiduous training for 
both skill and attitude. These qualities have 
to be possessed by every member | of the 
team, if the team wishes to succeed in com- 
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tition, for a team can only be as strong as 
its weakest member like links in a chain. 
Team sports thus offer the finest opportunity, 
without stifing freedom and initiative, for the 
development of the spirit of cooperation; and 
in the effort the acquisition of other valuable 
qualities is possible as ultimate outcomes— 
Popa, like width of outlook and the desire 
‘or peaceful emulation by which people may 
overcome the narrowness and bigotry arising 
either from caste, creed or colour, or from 
the pride of material possessions and politi- 
cal strength. Sporsmen have accordingly 
proved to be able ambassadors of peace 
and goodwill wherever they have gone. 
Educationists and administrators of sports or 
education, possessing as they do the signi- 
ficant advantages of enlightenment and 
special training, have need not only to stress 
the qualities that sports help to develop in 
the young but ensure their practice in life; 
and to this end, they should keep under 
continuous scrutiny, the means and methods 
they use to facilitate a “transfer of 
training”’—the application of habits learnt 
at school and college to the demands of 
adult life. 


Recreation Brings People Together 


Recreation, like sports, has also played 
a significant part in bringing people together 
and forging strong bonds of friendship bet- 
ween people who are promoted by the love 
of music, dance, drama, painting and sculp- 
ture, and other arts. All creative activity 
is akin; and where there is a deep and 
abiding love of the arts and hobbies which 
bring people together, there is generally no 
bigotry or fanaticism, for such love of crea- 
tive activity helps to generate and increase 
mutual regard, understanding and tolerance 


essential to cooperation in eve: ‘Ogressive 
human effort. marae 


_ Recreation is anything one does to occupy 
his own spare time and derives satisfaction 
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or pleasure therefrom. It is an emotional 
experience which varies with individuals and ~ 
the kind of activity pursued; and it may be 
physical, intellectual or-social. The greater i 
the cultural attainments of the participant, ~ 
the more intellectual and sophisticated the ~ 
activity is bound to be. It is necessary that 
in order man may be ennobled and weaned 
away from evil and ill-will, he should be per- 
sistently brought into contacts which will 
enlarge his vision, extend his rational power 
and touch his spirit. Accordingly, it has 
been the great tradition of our country to 
lay stress at all times on the higher aspects 
of life in our music, dance, drama, ballads ` 
and such like arts and practices; and a 
gious or moral import has been given even 
to our festivals and celebrations, so as to 
advance community interests and ensure 
the cultural solidarity of the people. But 
even where recreation is largely physical as — 
in ‘sports and games, swimming and calli 
thenics and such other activities essential to 
the attainment of fitness; administrators and 
teachers have a duty to ensure cooperation 
and goodwill and stress the social content 
of such recreation. Teachers have also @ 
duty to see that in educational institutions 
no importance is given’ to the trivial and 
the ignoble, so that the highest ideals of 
conduct are upheld before the pupils. 


Sports and recreation have served as- 
tools of understanding and cooperation 
between communities from time immemo 
rial. With the advancement of science 
the stupendous changes which have hel 
to speed up communication between peoples 
beyond our wildest dreams, educationists 
and administrators should now be able to- 
make an extended and more effective use 
of these tools for the greater good of huma- 
nity and its peaceful progress towards & 
common goal—the abundant life in which 
universal love and kindness will prevail ane 
wars will be forgotten. 


MEETING 


THE NEW CHALLENGES 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


P. N. NATU 


EACHER TRAINING OF the systematised 

- type that we have today has had a 
fairly long history in this country dating 
back to the middle 19th century. Through 
these hundred years and more teacher edu- 
cation programme has grown and develop- 
ed in proportion to the expansion of edu- 
cation at all levels. With the ushering in 
of Independence new ideas flowed into our 
educational practices enlarging their scope 
and depth to an unprecedented degree. The 
changes coming in quick succession within 
a short span of eighteen years threw up an 
exacting challenge to the teacher educator. 


_ It was thus clear that unless we took 
immediate steps to prepare our teachers in 
service for the new challenge we would not 
be able to implement our schemes of re- 
organisation with any measure of success. 
To institute an organised system of in-ser- 
vice training of teachers to maintain their 
professional competence became an impres- 
sive necessity. 


Extension Services Centres 


The most promising agency for taking up 
this responsibility was obviously the tea- 
cher training institution. There were two 
reasons for the choice of the training college 
for this task. One was that the training 
institution was the one single agency in the 
entire educational system which had or 
should have its finger on the pulse of the 
school needs. Still another and perhaps 
more significant reason was the awareness 


‘of experience. 


that no teacher education programme could 
be completed unless it enriched itself con- 
stantly by a continuous flow of ideas from 
and to the fields. 


In recent years training colleges have had 
a tendency to get out of step with the needs 
of the institutions for which they are ex- 
pected to prepare teachers and this has 
created a hiatus between the teacher train- 
ing programme and school practice. As 
Secondary Education Commission has 
pointed out, “However excellent the os 
gramme of teacher training may be it does 
not by itself produce an excellent teacher. 
It can only generate the knowledge, skills 
and attitudes which will enable the teacher 
to take on his task with a reasonable degree 
of confidence and with a minimum amount 
Increased efficiency _ will 
come through experience critically analysed 
and through individual and group efforts at 
improvement.” The Commission, there- 
fore, considered that the teacher 
institutions should accept their 
lities for assisting in this exchange of 
knowledge and experience. 


The Government of India, therefore, 
decided in 1955 to establish Extension Ser- 
vices Centres in selected post-graduate 
training colleges. This scheme was made 
possible by the assistance rendered by the 
Ford Foundation and Technical Co-opera- 
tion Mission in providing the necessary 
equipment, guidance personnel and financial 
grants. 
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MEETING THE NEW CHALLENGE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The’ Directorate of Extension Program- 
mes for Secondary Education is the main 
channel for the extension activities of the 
National Institute of Education. A net- 
work of 69 extension services centres and 
23 units has been set up in different train- 
ing colleges in the country. They under- 
take new programmes of in-service educa- 
tion for teachers in secondary schools and 
help to bring about instructional improve- 
ment by making available to the schools, 
the resources of training institutions. 


Generally the Extension Centre is located 

in the premises of teacher training college 
—government or private or in the univer- 
sity department/faculty of education. The 
re. of the college functions as an 
onorary director of the centre. Besides, 
there is a full-time co-ordinator who orga- 
nises various in-service activities, co-ordi- 
nates the programmes and serves as the 
link between the training college and the 
associated schools. 


_It is gratifying to note that in the last 
eight or ten years the Extension Services 
Centres have done much valuable work in 
the field of secondary education and, a 
stage had now been reached when the Cen- 
tres should be transferred to the control of 
the State Governments who should continue 
to run them. It was, therefore, decided that 
the mechanics of transfer of the Centres 
should be worked out as quickly as possible 
in consultation with the State Governments. 


The National Council a; proved the 
scheme of establishing 20 ful -fledged field 
units under its control to carry out field 
investigations in research and development, 
project studies, etc. and also to demonstrate 
the new techniques and methods developed 
by the National Council to State educational 
authorities, institutions, etc. These field 
units should serve the needs of all the de- 
partments of the National Institute in 
science, curriculum, audio-visual educa- 
tion, Basic education, research programmes 
etc., in an integrated manner. 


It is hoped that by the end of th 
decade the extension idea would eye 


firmly rooted in the soil of teacher educa- 
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tion and would provide a two-way enrich- 
ment for the training college and the school. 
In its ultimate development the extension 
projects will, it is expected, go beyond the 
frontiers of the school and envelop the com- 
munity which the educational institutions 
serve. 


State Institutes of Education 


The problem of improving the quality of 
elementary education on which increasing 
emphasis will have to be placed’ in the days 
to come, has been engaging the attention of 
the Ministry of Education for some time. 
The Study Group on the Training of Ele- 
mentary Teachers in India, which examined 
this problem recommended that, as a first 
step in this direction, an Institute of Educa- 
tion should be set up in each State with the 
following objectives : 


(1) To give an in-service training to all 
inspecting officers (dealing with elementary 
schools) and the staff of training institutions 
for elementary teachers in such a manner 
that every officer will undergo a total train- 
ing of about three months in every five 
years of service; 


(2) To conduct studies and investiga- 
tions in the training of elementary teachers, 
in problems of elementary education in 
general and in the teaching of the basic 
school subjects at the elementary stage in 
particular; 


(3) To provide an Extension Service to 
all training institutions for elementary 
teachers in the State; 


(4) To produce literature (inclusive of 
teaching aids) for elementary schools and 
teachers; 


(5) To provide an orientation training 
to the staff of training institutions for ele- 
mentary teachers and to inspecting officers 
of elementary schools when they enter 
upon their career; and 


(6) To co-ordinate the work of the Ex- 
tension Service Centre in training institu- 
tions for elementary teachers. 
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This recommendation was accepted 

the Government and it was decided that a 
State Governments should be assisted to 
establish such Institutes of Education imme- 
diately so that they might be in full work- 
ing order at the beginning of the Fourth 
Plan which among other things, secks to lay 
great emphasis on programmes for the 
qualitative improvement of elementary 
education in general and elementary teacher 
training in particular, A provision 

Rs. 65 lakhs was made for this purpose in 
the Centrally sponsored sector and grants- 
in-aid, on a 100 per cent basis and outside 
the State Plan ceilings, are available to 
State Governments for all expenditure in- 
curred in respect of these Institutes during 
the Third Plan period. To begin with, their 
scope has been limited to the improvement 
of primary and middle school education. 
Eventually these will deal with education 
at the pre-primary, primary, middle and 
secondary levels. All the States, Nagaland 
excepting, have established these Institutes. 


In order to give technical guidance to the 
staff of the State Institutes of Education 
and to co-ordinate their activities, a Depart- 
ment of Teacher Education in the National 
Institute of Education, New Delhi, was 
created in September, 1963. The pa 
are the objectives of the Department 0 
Teacher Education which is dealing with 
teacher education both at the elementary and 
secondary levels : 

(i) To examine, 
ordinate the 


evaluate and co- 


programmes of 


(ii) 


uni- 
To conduct research with a view 
to evolving better methods of 
teacher education; 


(iii) To conduct periodical surveys of 


(iv) 


(v) 


the existing position of teacher 
education in all parts of the 


To produce literature required for 
teachers and teacher educators on 
educational subjects; 

To provide orientation 

and refresher courses to the 

of the State Institutes of Educa- 
tion; 


(vi) To organise seminars, workshops 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


and refresher courses for 

pals of training institutions on an 
inter-State basis; 

To conduct experiments for im- 
proving curricula of teacher edu- 
cation and teaching methods used 
in training institutions; 

To provide an extension service 
to the State Institutes of Educa- 
tion and to co-ordinate their pro- 
grammes; 

Generally to take all such mea- 
sures as will lead to an improve- 
ment in teacher education at ele- 
mentary levels. 


EDUCATION TODAY 


I believe that one of the major tasks 


of education in our changing times 


is to create in the young the willingness to tolerate differences of opinion and 


the desire to understand different points of view. 


U. THANT 
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SILHOUETTES 
IN 


INDIAN 


EDUCATION 


BIRBAL SAHNI 


PROFESSOR BIRBAL SAHNI was born on 
14th November, 1891, at Bhera, dis- 
trict Shahpur, West Punjab. He was the 
second son of Lala Ruchi Ram Sahni who 
retired as Professor of Chemistry at the 
Government College, Lahore. Even as a 
child he was attracted towards nature and 
enjoyed collecting plants, rocks and shelis 
etc. After completing his early education 
at the Central Model School, he joined the 
Government College, Lahore from where he 
took his B.Sc. of the Panjab University in 
1911. 


A Brilliant Scholar 


The same year he proceeded to England 
and entered the Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Here, after obtaining his Tripos 
in Natural Sciences, he took up research 
ander Professor A. C. Seward, a world 
famous palaeobotanist. The bonds of affec- 
tion and regard which developed between 
the celebrated teacher and the devoted pupil 
were in i a with the highest Indian 
tradition and endured throughout their lives. 
The years of study at Cambridge were re- 
markably fruitful. He became a founder 
scholar, exhibitioner and winner of the 
Sudbury Hardyman Prize. He also took the 


3.Sc. degree of the London University and. 


attended the summer semesters at Munich 
under Professor K. Goebel, the renowned 
German plant morphologist. He also found 
time to revise and adapt for Indian students 
Lowson’s textbook of botany. His re- 
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searches began with work on living ei 
and he made important observations a 
morphology and evolution of pteridop ae 
and gymnosperms. Then started his stu | 
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on fossil plants which soon became the main 
interest of his life. In 1919, he received 
the Doctorate in Science of the London 
University and returned to India. 


Back in India he served as Professor of 
Botany for one year each at the. Universities 
of Banaras and Panjab. In 1921, he took 
up the Chair of Botany at the University 
of Lucknow and in 1933, was elected the 
Dean, Faculty of Science. As a result of 
his efforts, the Lucknow University started 
in 1943 a new department of geology of 
which also he was appointed the head. All 
these offices he held until the very end of 
his brilliant career. 


ly 1920, he married Savitri Suri, daughter 
of Rai Bahadur Sundar Das Suri, a promi- 
nent educationist of Punjab. His wife was 
his constant companion and had completely 
merged herself into his life and work and 
was the life President of the Palaeobotanical 
Society, the parent body of the Sahni 
Institute. To fulfil the lofty ideals of her 
illustrious husband and founder of the 
Institute of Palaeobotany, who suddenly 
passed away in April 1949, she accepted 
the request of the Governing Body to be 
the Honorary Director of the Institute and 
started working there on the Sth day of the 
tragic happening, notwithstanding the bur- 
den of deep sorrow that lay in her heart. As 
President of the Birbal Sahni Institute of 
Palaeobotany she devotes all her time and 
attention in developing it into a great inter- 
national centre of palaeobotanical research. 


A Celebrated Teacher and Renowned 

Scientist 

At Lucknow, Professor Sahni, set to 
organize, with great energy and enthusiasm, 
a department of botany on the same lines 
as at Cambridge. He proved to be an excel- 
lent teacher and his name attracted students 
from all parts of India. He inspired the 
junior students by giving them individual 
attention. In the senior scholars, he incul- 
cated the importance of independent obser- 
vation and criticism and not taking things 
for sranted too readily. Despite his heavy 
teaching schedule, he produced, a steady 
output of original research work. In recog- 
nition of the outstanding merit of his work 


he was conferred the Sc.D. of Cambridge 
in 1929. In 1936, he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the fifth Indian to 
receive this coveted honour. 


His Research Contribution 


His research contribution covered such 
a vast range that no aspect of palaeobotany 
in India was left untouched by him and it 
is impossible to give here anything but a 
mere gist of the chief features of his monu- 
mental work. Amongst a large number of 
fossil plants described by him from the 
Rajmahal Hills of Bihar was his most 
remarkable discovery of a new group of 
fossil gymnosperms to which he gave the 
name “Pentoxyleae”. From the Deccan 
Intertrappean beds of Madhya Pradesh, he 
discovered a rich flora aes palms, 
aquatic ferns, charophytes and dicotyledons. 
Finding these fossils so much like the modern 
plants, he propounded that they could not 
be older than Early Tertiary. Similarly, 
from the nature of microfossils recovered 
from the Saline Series of the Punjab Salt 
Range he concluded that the age of this 
series could not be Cambrian or Pre-Cam- 
brian as considered by some geologists and 
favoured the alternative Tertiary view. He 
also made important observations on related 
geological and palacogeographical problems 
like Wegener's theory of continental drift, 
Himalayan uplift, Permo-Carboniferous life 
provinces and eastward opening of the 
Himalayan geosyncline. 


In addition to palaeobotany, Professor 
Sahni was greatly interested in archaeology 
too and published a number of papers in this 
field. His memoir on the “Technique of 
Casting Coins in Ancient India” set a new 
standard in archaeological research and won 
him in 1945 the Nelson Wright Medal of the 


Numismatic Society of India. 


Professor Sahni presided over the Botany 
Section of the Indian Science Congress in 
1921 and again in 1938, during the Silver 
Jubilee session. He was also a President 
of the Geology Section in 1926 and in 1940 
he was the General President of the Con- 
gress. He was twice President and also 
the General Secretary of the National 
Academy of Sciences; a founder and Presi- 
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dent of the Indian Botanical Society and 
Editor of its journal for a long time; Vice- 
President of the Indian Academy and the 
National Institute of Sciences of India. 
He was Honorary Professor of Botany at the 
Banaras Hindu University. He had also 
received the Honorary D.Sc, of the Patna 
and Allahabad Universities. He was the 
recipient of the Barclay Medal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for outstanding 
researches in Biological Sciences and was 
awarded Sir C. R. Reddy National Prize 
for 1947, in Natural Sciences. Abroad, he 
was a Fellow of the Geological Society of 
London and a Foreign Honorary Member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
First in 1930 and again in 1935, he was the 
Vice-President of the International Botani- 
cal Congress. He was also elected an Hono- 
rary President of this Congress for the 1950 
Session. 

He was not only an outstanding scientist, 
but also a perfect gentleman and a great 
patriot.. No one, who came in his contact, 
could fail to be impressed by his refined 
manners and noble bearing. He was artis- 
tic by temperament. His writings always 
displayed a graceful style and as speaker 
he commanded the rapt attention of his 
audience. 


Setting up of Institute of Palaeobotany 

In 1929, Professor Sahni entertained the 
idea of placing palaeobotanical research in 
India on an organized basis. He tried 
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several times to obtain Government funds 
for establishing a museum of fossil plants 
but without success. He, therefore, resolved 
to make a small beginning with private 
resources. In 1939, he organized a com- 
mittee of Indian palaeobotanists for coordi- 
nating their activities and issuing periodical 
reports. In 1946, he formed a Palacobota- 
nical Society with Mrs. Savitri Sahni as 
its Life President. Its main aim was to 
establish an Institute of Palaeobotany. The 
Institute was, so to say, the personification 
of his life’s ambition. He and Mrs. Sahni 
willed all their belongings to it. His vast 
library and collection of fossil plants formed 
the nucleus around which the new Institute 
came into existence in June, 1946. The 
next important step towards the realization 
of his cherished dream was the laying of 
the Foundation Stone of its new building 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, on 3rd April, 
1949. But the stress and strain through 
which he went in establishing the Institute 
caused an irreparable damage to his health, 
He had a severe heart attack on the evening 
of 8th April and succumbed to it on the 
10th, just a week after the Foundation Stone 
ceremony. 


It seems as if Professor Sahni was pre- 
ordained to fulfil a mission and departed as 
soon as that was achieved. The worthy 
example and the high traditions he has left 
behind will always inspire his foilowers to- 
wards the zenith of science and culture. 


RAJENDRA N. LAKHANPAL 


SHANTI SWARUP BHATNAGAR 


DÈ SHANTI SWARUP BHATNAGAR, F.R.S, 
was essentialy a teacher and from all 
accounts a very inspiring teacher. It was 
as a teacher that he himseif was most happy. 
Years after he had left Lahore and achieved 
fame as director of India’s scientific and 
industrial research he looked back with 
nostalgia to his university days. Bhatnagar 
had great love for his pupils and no trouble 
was too much for him where his pupils 
were concerned, His acts of kindness and 
generosity were many and mostly unknown. 
As a teacher Bhatnagar took considerable 
pains with his lectures, and being in the 
forefront of original research on a broad 
front in physics and physical chemistry he 
could freely draw upon considerable span 
of knowledge to make his lectures both 
interesting and useful. Besides classroom 
lectures Bhatnagar took great delight in 
delivering public lectures on scientific sub- 
jects. There he greatly enlivened by inter- 
weaving scientific information with brilliant 
flashes of wit and humour and profusely 
illustrated with experimental demonstrations. 
Here one could see his skill as an able 
experiment in putting across scientific 
ideas with the deft touch of a magician 
which held his audiences spell bound. 


In his latter years when he was Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education and Jater be- 
came the first Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission he was in great demand 
by the universities for convocation 
addresses and at times delivered as many 
as three or four addresses in the course of 
a week or so. These were meticulously 
prepared and in content lifted high above 
the usual dreary of such lectures through 
his wide knowledge of men and affairs and 
an inimitable sense of humour. 


Brilliant Academic Career 

Born on February 21, 1894. in the small 
township of Bhera, in the Punjab where his 
father was a teacher, infant Bhatnagar lost 
his father when he was hardly eight months 
old. His mother with the infant and an 
elder daughter came to live with her 
parents. 


At the age of 14, young Shanti Swarup 
came under the influence of a well-known 
Headmaster of Lahore L. Raghunath Sahai 
(later to become his father-in-law) who 
brought him to Lahore and got him admit- 
ted in Dyal Singh School. In 1911, 
Bhatnagar secured high position in the 
Matriculation Examination and thus he 
earned a scholarship, which enabled him 
to join the Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 
Bhatnagar was also an active member of 


the dramatic society of the College and took 
part in several of the Shakespearean plays 
staged by the Society. After Inte i 

Bhatnagar joined the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and came the in- 
fluence of distinguished teachers like Dr. 
J. C. R. Ewing, the Principal, who later 
became Vice-Chancellor, J. M. Benade, 
Prof. of Physics and P. Carter Spears, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Chemistry. Bhatnagar 
took his M.Sc. degree in Chemistry in 1918. 
The Dyal Singh Trust arranged a scholar- 
ship for him for higher studies and in 
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August 1919, he came to London, en route 
for the U.S.A. In London, he found himself 
stranded since the shipping space to America 
was completely booked for the American 
troops returning home at the conclusion of 
the World War I. This cea made 
him join the University College, London, 
under the distinguished chemist Prof. S. G. 
Donnan, A year later Bhatnagar, succeeded 
in obtaining a grant-in-aid from the U.K. 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search and continued his work with Prof. 
Donnan on the stability and inversion of 
oil-water emulsions, securing the D.Sc. of 
the University of London in 1921. After 
this he spent some months in Europe, at 
the Sorbonne and at the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute, Berlin. 


An Eminent Teacher 


Dr. Bhatnagar started his teaching career 
as Professor of Chemistry at the Banaras 
Hindu University in 1921, and stayed there 
till 1924, during which short time he suc- 
ceeded in creating an active research atmos- 
phere in the Chemistry Department. Two 
of his earliest Banaras pupils became Pro- 
fessors and attained considerable scientific 
eminence. In October 1924, Dr. Bhatnagar 
joined as University Professor of Chemistry 
and Director of the newly constructed 
University Chemical Laboratories of the 
Panjab University at Lahore. This Position 
he held for sixteen years till 1940. These 
years were his most active and fruitful period 
of research ay during which he and 
his pupils published several hundred papers 
on physico-chemical subjects, which iaclud- 
ed colliods, surface chemistry, photo-chemis- 
try, spectatorscopy and more particularly 
magneto-chemistry. The writer still feels 
the thrill of collaborating with him in the 


many problems in atomic and molecular 
magnetism. ; 


Dr. Bhatnagar’s early struggle with 
poverty and want must in a measure ac- 
count for his great solicitude for research 
workers. Students came to him from far off 
places and from families which could hardly 
afford their expenses at Lahore. While he 
could offer them facilities and problems for 
research, there was hardly any provision for 
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financial assistance to them except one or 
two university scholarships for the entire 
Faculty of Science, reserved for the gradu- 
ates of the Panjab University. Bhatnagar 
started a collection to build up a fund for 
the purpose under the auspices of the local 
branch of the Indian Chemical Society, 
With his drive and the reputation he had 
already built up, he collected adequate 
amount to institute eight or nine research 
fellowships—one of which called the All- 
Chemists Fellowship was subscribed exclu- 
sively by the Chemistry teachers of the 
University and Colleges in Lahore. 


Dr. Bhatnagar’s reputation brought him 
in contact with Punjab’s leading industria- 
lists, many of whom were frequent visitors 7 
to the University Chemical Laboratories. 7 
Sir Ganga Ram, Punjab’s most illustrious 
engineer, industrialist and philanthropist 
was a frequent visitor and instituted several 
research projects of industrial nature. 
Besides, the Attock Oil Company offered to © 
Dr. Bhatnagar a large sum of money for 
doing their work. In his characteristic way 
he refused any private gain for himself and 
asked the Company to offer the money ` 
through the Panjab University for instituting 
and financing a research scheme for petro- 
leum, research. Under this scheme the 
Company promised to donate a sum of 
Rs. 14 lakhs over a period of five years. ~ 
This scheme, which was later greatly extend- 
ed and provided training ground for many ~ 
young scientists, brought Dr. Bhatnagar into 
close links with the industry and industrial 4 
research. which was to prove useful to him _ 
in his later activities. : 


It was in connection with his work while ~ 
still at Lahore that the British Indian Goy- 
ernment conferred on him an O.B.E. in 
1936. Later in 1941, he received knight- 
hood from the Government. His scientific 
researches gained him election to. the most 
coveted Fellowship of the Royal Society of 
London in 1943. 


Significant Contributions “ie 
In 1940, the demands of World War II, 
created acute shortage of many vital mate- 
tials needed for army and civilian use, an 

the then Viceroy of India, Lord Linlithgo 
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invited Dr. Bhatnagar to establish an orga- 
nisation on the lines of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research of Great 
Britain. Dr, Bhatnagar lost no time in 
setting up a research organisation with what- 
ever was available with the existing “Intel- 
ligence and Research Bureau” at that time 
at Calcutta. Bhatnagar’s ideas activated the 
production of many badly needed materials, 
like anti-gas cloth and varnishes, foams, 
vegetable oil blends for use as substitutes 
for lubricating oils, glass substitutes, synthe- 
tic resins and plastics from waste materials, 
self sealing petrol tanks, unbreakable tanks 
for air-dropping petrol to armies in the 
Burmah Jungles, etc. A Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research was set up in April 
1940, as a part of the Department of Com- 
merce to look after the new activities and 
Dr. Bhatnagar was made its first Director. 
Later, in April 1942, the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was set 
up as a registered body with a comprehen- 
sive scope and the Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research was merged in it. 


Earlier in September 1941, Dr. Bhatnagar 
had put up a memorandum to the Govern- 
ment of India, in which he put forward pro- 
posals for the immediate setting up of a 
Central Research Laboratory, which could 
later be bifurcated into National Physical 
Laboratory and a National Chemical Labo- 
ratory. This idea was broadly accepted by 
the Government for taking up after the war, 
and the provision of a crore of rupees was 
approved for the purpose. A network of 
the research institutes of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, about 
thirty, were established at various places in 
the country. 


Oa 4th January 1947, the foundation 
stone of the National Physical Laboratory at 
Delhi was laid by Shri Nehru himself as 
Vice-President of Interim National Govern- 
ment, After Independence in August 1947, 
the various schemes quickly took shape and 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru agreed to 
become the President of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
alchemy of Nehru-Bhatnagar combination 
in the scientific field resulted in tweleve new 
national laboratories and research institutes 
being built, equipped and established at 


tnagar’s 
Bhatnagar was a master builder in true sense 
of the word. There was a unity in the con- 
ception and detail of his laboratory build- 
ings. Nothing could escape his sharp eye, 
nor could he compromise with vulgarity or 
grossness in any form. 

The work started by Dr. Bhatnagar is 
bearing good fruit. The laboratories of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial R 
are in the forefront of industrial 
and are helping Indian industry in realising 
the importance of research for improving 
quality and increasing technical competence. 
The Council’s laboratories have been res- 
ponsible for building up a large body of 
competent scientists in almost all the elds 
that matter. The Research Fellowships 
awarded by the Council are helping a large 
number of young scholars to carry On 
afic rescarch and become Ph.Ds. and 
D.Sc’s. 


At the end of the World War I, 
Dr, Bhatnagar was responsible for persuad- 
ing the Government to institute a large 
number of Fellowships for research abroad. 
Such opportunities for scientists to work in 


important researches conducted there dur- 
ing the War years. 

The scheme for setting 
Grants Commission was taken up by Dr. 
Bhatnagar, when he was Secre ; 
Ministry of Education and he was its first 
Chairman. With Dr. H. J. Bhabha, he was 
| Snare for the scheme for setting up 
India’s Atomic Energy Commission, an 
was its first Chairman along with Dr. Bhabha 
and Dr. K. S. Krishnan as its, members. 
this capacity he took a leading part in the 
formation of Indian Rare Earths Ltd. for 
the processing of monazite sands for reco- 
vering atomic minerals. 
dards Institution and 
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assistance from Unesco. The early spade 
work for setting up the Indian Institutes of 
Technology was done by him. 


Talent Recognised 


Bhatnagar took a leading part in all the 
scientific activity in India. He was twice 
Sectional President in Chemistry of the 
Indian Science Congress and presided over 
its general session in 1945. He took a 
leading part in setting up the National In- 
stitute of Science in India and was its Presi- 
dent in 1947-48. He was frequently invited 
to conferences abroad by universities and 
scientific bodies. Mention may, in passing, 
be made to his attending the Empire Univer- 
sities Congress at Edinburgh in 1937, and at 
Cambridge in 1936, the British Association 
and Michael Faraday Centenary meetings 
in 1931. He headed the Indian Scientific 
Mission for the Government of India, in 
1945, and was leader of the official delega- 
tion to the Empire Scientific and the Royal 
Society Scientific Conferences in 1946. 


Bhatnagar on the occasion of his visit to 
London, in 1946, received the honorary 
D.Sc. from the University of Oxford. He 
received honorary doctorates from several 
universities in India, notably Delhi, Allaha- 
bad, Lucknow and Patna. The Royal 
Institute of Chemistry (London), conferred 
on him the honour of honorary membership 
and later of honorary Vice-Presidentship in 
recognition of his advancing the Science of 
Chemistry. 


The Poet 


Dr. Bhatnagar was intensely devoted to 
his family but his joy of life was greatly 
marred by the death of his wife Shrimati 
Lajwanti, in 1945. who in her quiet un- 
assuming way, had a rare charm of her 
own. In her memory Dr. Bhatnagar pub- 
lished his composition of Urdu poems under 
the title of Lajwanti. Dr. Bhatnagar enjoyed 
a high reputation as an Urdu poet and his 
compositions were marked with the same 
subtle wit and humour which was such a 
fascinating and inseparable Part of his 
personality. 


He was an excellent after-dinner speaker 
and his speeches were punctuated with subtle 
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touches of humour. His keen sense of 
humour was coupled with kind heart. Many 
of the Directors of the laboratorics who 
came to him full of grievances left hin in 
good humour—later, perhaps to dine at his 
place. 


Dr. Bhatnagar was variously described as 
“alpha particle” (which could not be found 
at one place on any two consecutive 
moments) or by some as “live wire”. It 
may be appropriate to close here with a 


quotation from Mr. Nehru’s speech «t the 
opening of National Physical Laboratory on 
January 21, 1950. Mr. Nehru said “I 


come in contact does him much good but 
it does me good, even though sometimes it 
gives a little shock. But it is a fact that 
Dr. Bhatnagar has certain qualities, which I 
for one admire very greatly and that quality 
is to get things done”. 


Dr. Bhatnagar had taken a smali farm 
some twelve miles out of Delhi, where he 
had built a small garden house. He used 
to spend his Sundays and other holidays 
there busying himself in gardening. His one 
great ambition on retirement was to settle 
down there in quiet solitude with books 
and with time to write poetry. But this was 
not to be. On the new year’s eve of 1954, 
he had invited several of the visiting scien- 
tists to his garden house and had entertained 
them to tea. He returned late in the even- 
ing and had a quiet dinner. Abcut mid- 
night he had a heart attack which was 
promptly attended to. Next morning he 
was to have proceeded to attend the Session 
of the Indian Science Congress due to be 
inaugurated by the Prime Minister on 
January 2, 1955, at Baroda. About 8 p.m. 
on Ist January he breathed his last. 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, while inaugrrat- 
ing the Session paid him this tribute 
“I have co-operated for the last six or 
seven years or more with Dr. Bhatnagar 
who, I think, has done—I say ‘his with 
respect due to others—more than anyone 
else for scientific development in India”. 


The present scientific advance and scienti- 
fic consciousness in the country could most 
appropriately be called “Nehru-Bhatnagat 
Effect”. 
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It is in fitness, therefore, that the National 
Institute of Sciences have instituted a medal 
which is awarded every alternate year for 
outstanding work in Physical and Techno- 
logical Sciences. The Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research have, most appro- 
priately, instituted five “Bhatnagar Memo- 
rial Awards” for outstanding scientific work. 
The awards for Physics, Chemistry, 
Engineering and Biology are made every 
year while that for Medicine is made in 


alternate years. These awards arc open 
to scientists under 45 years of age. Besides 
the honour attached to them, the awards 
carry a substantial prize money of rupees 
ten thousand each, For a country with 
limited financial resources, these prizes are 
the most generous recognition to Science in 
the way which Dr. Bhatnagar would have 
liked most. 


K. N. MATHUR 


RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI 


R. RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI (1884- 
1963) had so versatile personality that 

it would be dificult for anyone to 
justice to every side of his career. „He was 
a great historian and economist, an inspirmg 
teacher, a writer and speaker of the first 
rank and above all a great patriot who ser- 
ved the nation not only as an eminent edu- 
cationist but also as a member of the Ben- 
gal Legislative Council, a Member of Parlia- 
ment and organiser of public opinion in mat- 
ters he regarded as vital for the welfare of 
the country. A 

I personally first recognised his greatness 
deal read bis “History of Indian Shipping 
and Maritime Activity from the Earliest 
Times.” It was such an eye-opener to a col- 
lege student who till then had been taught 
to believe that the Indians had always been 
a stay-at-home people, good soldiers per- 
haps but never good sailors. I knew little 
then that the impact of the book outside 
India had been greater even and foreiga 
scholars had been obliged to recognise that 
Dr. Mookerji was one “of that small but 
growing band of Indians who are deter- 
mined to wipe out the reproach that the 
historical faculty is dead within their race. 

I read with avidity his “Fundamental 
Unity of India’, Perhaps no other book— 
at least I know of none—has done so much 
to make a reader realise the essential unity 
of our Motherland and to instil in him the 
conviction that “India has been helped both 


by nature and nurture, by her geographical 
conditions and historic experience, by her 
religious ideas and political ideas, to realise 
herself as a unit, to perceive, preserve and 


omote her individuality in fulfilment of 
fies heaven appointed mission in the cub 
ture-history of the world”. 
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Ever conscious of this great mission of 
his country, Dr. Mookerji wrote one book 
after the other, presenting as well as inter- 

reting the history and culture of India. 

Fis “Local Government in Ancient India” 
was highly acclaimed by scholars and states- 
men like Lord Haldane, Lord Bryce and 
Ramsay Macdonald. The book is a classic. 
But my mind has been captivated much 
more by his “Men and Thought in Ancient 
India” which I have read and re-read many 
times. No book of the same size gives a 
better insight into the wonderful past of 
India, spiritual as well as political. 


What was said in brief in this book found 
fuller expression in his other studies. 
Chandragpta Maurya and His Times is the 
best account of this “historical” emperor 
and the civilisation of India in the fourth 
century B.C., eee so far. In this he 
utilised fully classical as well as Indian evi- 
dence, utilising much material in the Artha- 
sastra which was not till then sufficient 
known or noticed. Asoka, which grew out 
of his lectures at Lucknow University, satis- 
fies the needs of the general reader as well 
as the specialist. Its lucid style makes it 
pm reading. The scholar gets all that 

wants in Dr. Mookerji’s annotations on 
Asokan inscriptions. 
_ The cultural theme found fuller expres- 
sion in Hindu Civilization. Dealing with 
Indian culture from the earliest times up 
to 325 B.C., it linked itself up with the 
cultural studies in Chandragupta Maurya 
and His Times and Asoka. It would be 
difficult, for long, to have such a compact, 
scholarly and at the same time eminently 
readable account of our early ideals and 
Institutions, religious movements and eco- 
nomic and social conditions. The book 
contains also a good account of India’s 
republics, republican institutions and demo- 
cratic procedure, 


b In Ancient Indian Education, Dr. Mooker- 
ji brought together, with the most meticulous 
care, a vast amount of material from 
various sources, archaeological and literary. 
Perhaps no other work on ancient Indian 
education is so authoritative and compre- 
hensive. Some topics of this great work 
had already been treated briefly in some of 
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the books mentioned above and in Harsha, 
a biography of this great ruler of the 
seventh century, which was included in the 
Oxford Rulers of India series. In Early 
Indian Art he dealt with another aspect of 
our culture. 


The Gupta Empire written in the last 
days of his teaching at Lucknow brings to- 
gether in a handy form all the available 
material on the subject. The book has 
proved a boon to students studying this 
subject. Ancient India was published in 
1956. Our late Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru appended to it an appre- 
ciative ‘Foreword’ commending it specially 
for its treatment of the Indian cultural tradi- 
tion. Though seventy-two years old at the 
time, I know that Dr. Mookerji worked at 
it like a young man, sitting up even up to 
2 a.m. so that its proofs might reach the 
printers in time. 

His interest in the welfare of India led 
him also to fields other than historical. 
India’s Land-System, Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern which he wrote as a member of 
the Bengal Land Revenue Commission is @ 
model study of its own type. His “A New 
Approach to the Indian Communal Prob- 
lem” is a product of much serious thinking 
which deserves being studied even now. 


Affection for Pupils 


As a sharer of his affection for his pupils, 
I have thought most of svanama-dhanya 
Dr. Mookerji as a great teacher. His 
exposition of even the most difficult 
subjects made them look easy; and 
then he was great because he could 
inspire students with his own love of the 
subject and a keen desire to know and pro- 
pagate the truth. When in 1952, I assisted 
him in correcting the proofs of the second 
edition of Chandragupta Maurya and His 
Times to look at them as a student of his- 
tory and let nothing pass which did not fully 
stand the test of evidence. Here, I felt, was 
a great man, a real [tihasacharaya, one 
eager to know the truth and eager also to 
pass on the same tradition to his pupils. 


All the laurels that academic bodies and 


governments showered on him rested lightly 
on his brow, for he more than deserv 
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them. He was a Fellow of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and General President of 
the Indian History Congress, 1952. Luck- 
now University, from where he retired after 
ting in twenty-five years of service as 
Professor and Head of the Depatment of 
History, appointed him Emeritus Professor 
of History and endowed a Lecturership in 
his name. From 1953 to 1958 he was 


the Member of the Council of States. In 

sad he prap y Cerri- Padma- 
ushan. e awa September, 

1963, full of vais and ecm, bequeath- 

ing to his country a great cultural tradition 

and a great example of unstinted 

to the cause of Learning. 


DASHARATHA SHARMA 


ANATH NATH BASU 


W HEN Mr. Basu joined the Central Ins- 
titute of Education in 1949, he was al- 
ready well-known as an educationist and a 
writer. He had published a number of 
books relating to primary, university | 
other fields of education and had consider- 
able experience of teaching in schools 

in the training colleges before coming to 
Delhi, He had learnt his first lessons in 
teaching in Shantiniketan under the 

ance of the poet Tagore. He had taught in 
Banaras Hindu University and subsequently 
duced several innovations in In-service train- 
in Calcutta University where he had intro- 


ing much before the term inservice 
education became respectable in this 
country. In fact when he came to 


organize the Central Institute of Educa- 
tion, one of the first thing he emphasised 
was the need for in-service education with- 
out which a training programme was incom- 
plete. Any training college to be worthwhile 
must have an elaborate in-service education 
programme. With this idea in view, he 
introduced orientation programmes for 
different school subjects _ like Geography, 
Economics, English, Mathematics and 
Science. These orientation programmes 
which were organised at the end of each 
session became very popular. These were 
subsequently replaced _ by regular pro- 
grammes of the Extension Service Depart- 
ment of the Institute. 


Mr. Basu had a good academic career 
although it was not uninterrupted. As 2 
young under-graduate student, he plunged 
himself into the non-cooperation movement 
and suffered considerably. So far as edu- 
cational ideas are concerned he was under 


influence of Gandhiji and the poet 

He was originally a science student but be- 
cause of political activity he not 
pursue a science course and later on took 
a B.A. degree from Calcutta University 
teaching in Shantinik 


2 
> 


U.S.A. and spent a few years studying edu- 


cátional problems and coming in contact 
that country. Although he was a specialist 
in teacher education, he rabl 
interest in adult education and 
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education. To acquire first hand informa- 
tion and experience in these fields he visited 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany and Holland on different 
occasions. 


A Realist 


In the Central Institute of Education he 
had an excellent opportunity of trying out 
some of his ideas relating to teacher train- 
ing. He wanted to create an atmosphere 
where pupil-teachers would have a fore- 
taste of actual work in the school. He felt 
that methods divorced from the realities of 
classroom could not produce effective 
teachers. The practical work organised in 
the Institute was, therefore, very similar to 
the kind of work that was demanded in the 
school. In fact he got the advice of many 
local principals and practising teachers in 
drawing up his programme of practical 
work in the Institute. Pupil-teachers had 
to undertake activities which had some 
bearing on their future work. Even in re- 

ard to extra-curricular activities he was in 

vour of introducing only those activities 
that would be relevant in school situation. 
Activity for the sake of activity was not his 
motto. He emphasized the need of having 
a clear objective before organisers of various 
extra-curricular activities. 


Mr. Basu did not believe in giving a set 

‘ogramme to a group of workers. His col- 
leagues had to discuss and develop a pro- 
gramme which would be acceptable to the 
principal. He wanted active cooperation 
from his colleagues and also wanted them 
to consider themselves as equal partners in 
an important programme. This democatic 
approach was not limited to his association 
with his colleagues. His dealing with the 
students also was marked by cordiality and 
sincerity. Many students were surprised to 
notice later that Mr, Basu used to remember 
their names and sometimes anecdotes relat- 
ing to them when they were students in the 
Institute, {{ 97} wt 

It was because of his practical approach 
to educational matters that his opitian was 
sought by many important agencies in the 
country. The Ministry of Education, the 
Local Administration and State Depart- 
ments of Education at various times had 


sought his help in solving many educational 
problems. As the Member-Secretary of the 
Secondary Education Commission, he made 
a valuable contribution to the reorganiza- 
tion of the secondary education in the coun- 
try. Although at this time he was away 
from Institute, he considered ‘hat his col- 
leagues had some responsibility in making 
the work of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission a success. He sought their help in 
formulating proposals and clarifying ideas. 
He gave his colleagues the impression ‘hat 
he was merely acting on their behalf al- 
though he had made significant contribution 
to the final report. 


Mr. Basu’s approach to educational prob- 
lems was marked by his understanding of 
the needs of students, teachers and the com- 
munity. aways tried to understand 
why a particular programme should be in- 
troduced in the school, He would not sup- 
port such a programme if it did not have 
any bearing on the life of the students. He 
was in favour of constant provision of edu- 
cational programmes in the school. He 
did the same in regard to the teaching pro- 
grammes at the Institute. Because of his 
experimental approach the teacher educa- 
tion programme in Delhi University had 
undergone so many changes. At the same 
time he was a realist. Although he knew 
that a particular course would be desirable, 
he would not have it unless it was practic- 
able also. About examination reform, he 
had some radical views but he was 1 
favour of going slow. He believed that be- 
fore introducing any reform the teachers 
should be oriented. With this idea, he had 
introduced a part-time course in educational 
and vocational guidance for the practising 
teachers in secondary schools. Through 
this course he wanted to give some idea 
about testing and helping teachers to give 
educational guidance to pupils. 


Numerous past students of the Central 
Institute of Education will remember Mr. 
Basu as a teacher who had given them new 
ideas, as a friend who had bestowed affec- 
tion on them and as a guide who had 
showed them the correct path in the hours 
of difficulty. 


ic 
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THE | EACHER IV THE 
LIFE OF THE NATION 


Teacher’s Role 


in Rural Areas 


By 


G. Ramachandran 


T BACHERS IN RURAL areas are mostly 
those in elementary schools and high 
schools. While the number of elementary 
schools has increased by leaps and bounds 
in the last two decades, what is even more 
astonishing is the spread of high schools in 
the rural areas. The growth of elementary 
education is largely due to Governmental 
effort, But the high schoois have come 
up, partly at least, through pr.vate effort. 
Village people revel in high schools. The 
result is that the school teacher is now to 
be found everywhere in the rural landscape. 
You cannot walk a mile without meeting a 
teacher in the rural area. Simply from the 
point of view of numbers, school teachers 
in rural areas constitute a vast community 
scattered over the length and breadth of 
the whole country. Their influence on 
affairs is as yet somewhat nascent. The 
potentiality of it is, however, incalculable. 


The Village Trinity 


A school teacher in a town is generally 
lost in the midst of innumerable other func- 
tionaries, professionals, merchants an 
workers. The urban teacher is not often 
a phenomenon in the urban landscape. 
The teachers in towns and cities may join 
together in groups and associations to make 
claims and put up demands. Even so, they 
generally remain as an undercurrent or 1m 
the backwaters. The school teacher as an 


individual exists largely in rural areas. The 
school teacher is one of a trinity which 
holds a village together. This trinity is 
constituted of the village headman (karnam 
in South India), the police head-constable 
and the school master. If these three make 
up their minds on any matter of public 
interest and stand together, they can 4 
away with anything in the vilage. The 
village headman is the chairman, the head- 
consiable, the executive officer and the 
school master, the conscience keeper of this 
powerful little trinity. Each will have his 
own following, but it is the school master 
who talks, explains, carries conviction and 
generally functions as the minister for 
information and broadcasting in the rural 
area! Invariably, the relation between 
these three wili be found to be cordial and 
even confidential. Almost everybody in 
the village is the parent or guardian of boys 
and girls attending the village school, ele- 
mentary or high. It is against this back- 
ground that one has to study the role of 
the teacher in rural areas and specially 
in making rural people educationally 
conscious. 


What does the ferm ‘educationally con- 
scious’ mean? It means many things. 
First of all, it means, making people under- 
stand the value of educating their children. 


Then comes the question of making them 
of such education. 
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Poor people in our villages have always to 
make a sacrifice to educate their children. 
A majority of our peasants must naturally 
find the cost of educating their children an 
intolerable burden. Therefore, the matter 
of making them understand and appreciate 
the value of educating their children for 
the minimum necessary period of eight 
years is not easy. Luckily, the climate in 
the country is in favour of the proposition. 
Parents in villages have come to think that 
the only way for their children to prosper, 
become respectable and earn a quick living 
is to send them to the elementary school, 
and if possible, later to the high school. 
Apart from this, the process of making rurai 
people educationally conscious means, or 
ought to mean, educating themselves in 
regard to the elementary knowledge of the 
many things that are related to their lives. 


Renaissance in Rural India 


While it is true that the first part of the 
process is now going on rapidly and on a 
vast scale, the second part is not equally 
true. Seventy-five per cent of our people 
at least in rural areas are even today 
illiterate, not to speak of being uneducated. 
Many millions of people between the ages 
of 12 or 13 and all age-levels upward are 
in the grip of the ocean of illiteracy in 
the country. If the school teachers in the 
tural areas have no impact on this parti- 
cular situation, then the programme of 
making village people educationally con- 
scious is half left undone and the con- 
cues will be far-reaching as they are 
today. With a little effort and some further 
orientation, the great army of rural teachers 
can produce a revolutionary situation, Not 
that this is completely untrue even today. 
But the conscious, organised and sustained 
effort has yet to come. It can only come 
through the rural teachers. That is axio- 
matic. It is high time that we realise that 
national adult education is almost the same 
thing as enabling teachers in the rural areas 
to fulfil their role of making village people. 
educationally conscious, in the sense that 
village people themselves will want to be 
educated in the basic issues of life. That 
this is partly happening proves the inevit- 
ability of this programme and that so much 
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remains to be done in regard to this matter 
indicates ‘the vast undone’ in this area of 
national education. The meaning of adult 
education in our country will be almost 
everything the illiterate Indian adult should 
know in order to function as a conscious unit 
of the developing and democratic Republic 
of India. Reading and writing will be very 
important but the inculcation of the ele- 
mentary knowledge of citizenship like the 
rudiments of science, sanitation, health, pro- 
duction, ete. must not wait for proficiency 
in reading and writing. Adult education 
wiil, therefore, have to be largely oral and 
visual. 


Am I writing about what is or what ought 
to be? My answer is I am writing about 
both and they are inseparable. Even today 
the village school is an important point in 
any rural area and the teachers in it are 
playing a role of vital importance knowingly 
or unknowingly. The school teacher in 
the village is already a significant instru- 
ment in developing the educational con- 
sciousness of the rural people. What we 
need at once is the right pattern of orga- 
nisation to unite school teachers into a 
great and purposeful community. If this 
can be done, and it ought to be done, then 
we shall release in this country nothing less 
than a mighty revolution coming up from 
below and fertilising national education at 
every level and in every direction. Natio- 
nal educational reconstruction will be frus- 
trated and slowed down unless the adults 
and the parents join in the glorious fray. 


I can recall many school teachers whom 
I personally know in the Gandhigram rural 
area in South India. They are intelligent 
and active busy-bodies in the best sense of 


the term. You will find them’ everywhere ` 


helping in shaping public opinion in the 
villages in regard to every issue coming 
down to the village level, including of 
course, the elections! They can silently 
sway votes. Everybody goes to the school 
teacher, openly or secretly, to help in elec- 
tions. The teachers may not openly can- 
vass, but their Roman hands will count 
heavily. Every time there is a controversial 
issues like Hindi, prohibition, fund collec- 
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tions etc., you can do nothing in a village 
without the goodwill of the school teacher. 
He has become clever enough not to 
obtrude into the open, but he is the hidden 
hand behind almost everything. 


Keeping Teachers in Good Fettle 


The school teachers in rural areas are 
more individuals than groups. Someone 
might heave a sigh of relief that teachers 
in rural areas are not organised into groups. 
Some people might tremble to think what 
will happen if thousands of teachers, OC- 
cupying a key position in the human 
economy of our rural areas, become a well- 
knit and organised group. Like industrial 
labour in the city, they might then hold 
up or advance programmes at their will. 
When recently the Hindi agitations swept 
the Southern States, it was the hidden words 
and gestures of school teachers which gave 
the storm velocity and force. And so, 
when we look at the great mass of rural 
teachers, we see the possibility of much 
good and much evil at the same time. We 
are dealing with a giant who can go right 
or wrong. If we are wise, we must enable 
this giant to go right. It is as yet a well- 
intentioned giant. We are doing little to 
keep him in good fettle. To do this is one 
of the major tasks of the Government and 
the people. How can this be done ? Here 
are the points that strike me in this 
connection : 


(1) Let us not allow our rural teacher 
to live in dreary poverty. Let us 
give him at any cost a salary 
which will enable him to pull out 
of dire poverty. No teacher in 
India should get a salary of less 

. than Rs. 100 a month. Alas! 
how little even this is and how 
far away from this salary are so 
many teachers today. 


(2) Let us by every means in our 
power bring to the teacher a 
status of respetability in our 
society. This can be done by all 
other functionaries of Govern- 
ment and  quasi-Government 
agencies in the rural areas being 


obliged to treat the teacher as a 
person of central importance in 
our society. In al functions let us 
give him a place of honour 

Jet us listen to his words of advice 


in regard to matters in the 
village. 

(3) Give him and his family free 
medical aid. 


(4) Educate the children of our 
educan free up to the highest 
level. 


(5) Let us organise expert guidance 
to him through the staff of all 


our Teachers’ Training Institutes. 


(6) Let us give him the tools he 
requires, without which he can 
achieve nothing, i.e. good refer- 
ence books, good equipment and 
bright schoo! buildings. Anyone 
who talks of cheap education in 
India should be considered guilty 
of treason against the teachers 
and the children. 


(7) Let us not load the school teacher 
with too many burdens. 
him time to cultivate parents and 
the children like a farmer cultivat- 
ing the farm. 


(8) Let us organise his holidays and 
recreations without which he be- 
comes mechanical in his outlook 
and in his work, And enable him 
to travel and look at India with a 
free ticket in his pocket. 

(9) We should no longer delay raising 
an educational cess with which 
to accumulate a big national fund 
for the welfare of our teachers 
along the above lines. $ 

There may be other things to think of, 
but the above points are inescapable in any 
programme of enabling our teachers to func- 
tion as good, effective and happy teachers. 
We have not given our teachers as yet half 
the consideration we have given to indus- 
trial labour. ` 

There is, of course, the other side of the 
picture. What shall we do to train the 
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teacher better, to give him a sense of dedi- 
cation and right direction so that he feels 
he has a high mission of special significance 
in the rural areas of our country. What 
can we do to prevent any misuse of his 
privileged position. These are matters 
which will take the whole of. another essay. 
I can only say in this article that these are 
also matters of balancing importance. Also, 
it is not that I have taken the rural teacher 
to be always a male teacher. I would love 
the whole of elementary education to go 
into the hands of women teachers. All 
through this article, I have kept in mind 
both men and women teachers, There are, 
of course, certain special problems attaching 
to women teachers and these will have to 
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be dealt with very understandingly but 
separately, 


The whole of India is awaiting a mighty 
renaissance in education when the National 
Education Commission will have reported 
and creative action taken thereon by the 
Government. But this renaissance will 
never come unless the many millions of 
our people in the ritral areas become edu- 
cationally conscious in the broad manner 
indicated in this article. The development 
and ultimate fulfilment of such a conscious- 
ness must be left largely to the grand army 
of village teachers to achieve. We must 
plan this strategy carefully and effectively 
without counting the cost. 


in the Field of 


Higher Education for Creating 
Leadership 


R.K. Kapur 


"T wis LONG TITLE which has been given 

to me subsumes that national leaders 
are the products of institutions of higher 
learning and carry with them the mental 
insignia, if not indeed the blazer and the 
tie, of their respective universities. Un- 
fortunately, this is not true; on the con- 
trary, some of the greatest leaders of our 
times who, for good or ill, shaped the 
destinies of the world did not pass through 
the portals of a university. Neither Hitler, 
nor Stalin owed any of their dynamism 
to university tutorials nor indeed did 
Winston Churchill. Since the Inns of Court 
are not a university, in the strict sense of 
the term, Mahatma Gandhi was not a uni- 
versity man either. Sardar Patel acquired 
his masterly ability in manipulating the 
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human material not in the academic pre- 
cincts of a college but in the rough and 
tumble of national life. Even in the case 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, while Cambridge gave 
him his scientific humanism and a compas- 
sionate liberality of spirit, his qualities of 
leadership were acquired from the lessons 
he learnt from his father and the Mahatma. 
In the reverse, it is not true that university 
men necessarily make great leaders; the 
classic example is that of Woodrow Wilson 
who was one of the finest teachers of all 
time but who unfortunately did not succeed 
as the President of the United States. 


At the same time, it cannot be contended 
that going to a university inhibits leader- 
ship; in our own day both Franklin Roose- 
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velt and John Kennedy were university 
men and so is Harold Wilson, the pre- 
sent Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
Our venerated President whose birth-day 
we celebrate as the Teachers’ Day is the 
shining example of a great academician 
who has attained equal distinction in the 
feld of politics. All that can be definitely 
stated is that there is no direct input-output 
relationship, between university education 
rship in national life. 


ing Man’s Vision—the University’s 


As a matter of fact, the universities have 
never in the past claimed to train or pro- 
duce leaders. Their goal has been the 
disinterested pursuit of knowledge and the 
broadening of a man’s vision and of his 
sympathies. Leadership, if and when it 
came, was a by-product of the system and 
was born from the inter-play of personal 
and social factors. With the advent of 
faculties of technology and departments for 
subjects like business management, ap- 
plied psychology and the entire apparatus 
of behavioural sciences we have in the 
university, disciplines which impart prac- 
tical knowledge that is of direct use in 
positions of managerial responsibility. These 
skills also profit minor executives and 
might assist national development in some 
ways. If we reach an age when the busi- 
ness of government needs a lot of technical 
expertise and indeed becomes a govern- 
ment of technocrats, then there is no doubt 
that the universities can take a direct hand 
in shaping our future leaders. Till such 
time, as this mechanical millenium is 
ushered. and leadership remains a function 
of understanding human motives and 
human aspirations, the universities should 
not be deflected from their time-honoure 
ideals and should be allowed to foster 
values which have given meaning to civilized 
living. 


In the world in which we live, what, one 
might ask, are the qualities of leadershiv. 
not in any narrow speciality but throuch 
the broad snectrum of human activities ? It 
may be said that these comprise an ability 
to think independently, to form temperate 


and objective judgements, to take a com- 
passionate view of human frailty, to have 
faith in a scale of values and a strong sense 
of social dedication. Traditiona ly, these 
qualities have been inculcated in the uni- 
versity alumni through a study of the 
humanities from which there has been an 
increasing flight, and not alone in the Indian 
universities, for the last several decades. 
This flight will have to be consciously and 
effectively checked if the heritage of man- 
kind is not to be forgotten by those who 
should be most concerned to preserve it. 


“True mental growth”, says Dr. Nathan 
M. Pusey, President of Harvard University, 
“can come oniy from contact with great 
and original ideas as they have operated 
in the minds of exceptional individuals and 
from vivid experience with exceptionally 
meaningful bits of human experience.” For 
this reason, not the scientific exp oration 
of things, not the scientific examination of 
group behaviour but the deep, living ac- 
quaintance with the adventures of the 
human spirit is what is needed to produce 
selfless leaders in different walks of life. 
It is the training not merely of minds but 
of hearts and emotions which is required 
and this can be produced only throu h the 
quickening, transforming power of huma- 
nistic study. If our leaders are ne ther 
humane nor men of integrity, it does not 
matter how much knowledge or intel'ectual 
brilliance they possess—their handling of 
public affairs is bound to be selfish, casual 
and perfunctory. One can well under- 
stand why some of the best admin‘strators 
which Britain sent to India in the vast 
were not graduates in pure or applied scien- 
ces but in Literae Humanieres—the ‘angu- 
age and civilization of ancient Greece and 
antiquated Rome. 


Education is not merely a matter of 
collecting information; if this were so. then 
information could be conveyed through the 
post office or other media of mass com- 
munication and our universities would be- 
come expensive and perhaps unjustifiable 
luxuries. True education consists in 
developing a sense of ends and purposes, 
of examining, formulating and acquiring 
values and not merely in mastering 
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techniques, As Andre Gide puts it “each 
man must create his own soul.” If a univer- 
sity does not help us to do this, if it merel 
removes ignorance and supplies expertise, 
if it gives us vocational and not cultural 
aims, it unfortunately fails in its essential, 
its cardinal purpose. In fact, one may go 
so far as to say that to send into a country 
waves of disillusioned and unreflecting 
graduates is a disservice to society. 


Creative Contacts Between Teachers and 
Students . 


How does a university achieve this pur- 
pose and ideal? Through carefully selected 
curricula and imaginative methods of study 
certainly, but largely and particularly, 
through creative contacts between its 
teachers and students. An Oxford Don 
has described a good teacher as “the grain 
of sand in an oyster which irritates it to 
produce a pearl.” This means a vital in- 
terest on the part of teachers in the mental 
and moral growth 


with our university life. 


the larger politics of the nation, the teachers 


create little churning whirlpools of loca 
politics as well; if members of faculties are 
concerned Jess in working amicably and 
selflessly with their colleagues in other disci- 
plines than in establishing the pre-eminence 
of their own; if heads of departments 
consider the curtailment of their subordi- — 
nates’ academic and other freedoms a more 
worthwhile pursuit than giving them inspi- 
ration through their own intellectual dedi- 
cation, how can we expect our universities 
to produce great leaders for national 
reconstruction ? 

in 1928, the French novelist and critic 
Julien Benda produced a book called La 
Trahison des Clercs or The Treason of the 
Intellectuals which created a widespread 
controversy. Benda bewailed the incursion i 
of politics into matters of the spirit and 
the prostitution of thought by the intellec- 
tuals for small, material gains. The intel- 
lectuals, Benda said, have descended into 
the market-place for reasons of personal — 
profit or personal glory; they have given — 
up their attachment to the spiritual and the 
universal in favour of the practical and the 
particular; in short, instead of their time- 
honoured role as guardians of civilisation, — 
they have accepted the worship of the 
temporal and the expedient, the easy and 
the profitable. Julien Benda’s criticism 
has not lost relevance for our own genera- — 
tion. Teachers in the universities shape 
the characters and outlook of their students — 
more by example than by precept. But if 
for reasons which space does not permit to 
analyse here, they have forsaken their sacred . 
charge and allowed their aims to be sullied, — 
who is there to help us? “If the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted 2” ae 


Teacher’s Role in Education 
VERY. Rao 


[* THE CURRENT discussions that are 
going in ee on eens paid 

planning, not enough attention is being 

to the crucial role of the teacher in this 

motter. It is true that there is considerable 

public interest in the salaries and i 

of service of the teaching profession, but 

this does not touch more than one aspect, 

important though it is, of the problem. 


Of course, there is no doubt that teachers 
are badly paid in this country, whether at 
the elementary or the secondary or even 
the collegiate levels, It is also true that 
unless there is a significant improvement in 
their salary scales, fringe benefits, and other 
conditions of service bearing on their cco- 
nomic condition, we are not likely to see 
the teaching profession discharging its 
functions with maximum efficiency. 


Ameliorative Measures for Teachers 


The problem of teachers’ salaries is of 
gigantic dimensions both because the num- 
bers involved are so large and et base ra 


oe 
obvious that this problem cannot be solved 


the limited amount allotted in the Plan for 
the educational sector, this would also have 
the effect of reducing the developmental 
content of the educational plan. It is, there- 
fore, essential that improvement of teachers’ 
salaries is taken up outside the Plan 
gramme and money found for it in non-Plan 
expenditure, even as money has been 

for the revision of pay scales of all classes 
ge E 

of public en ways, 
Insurance Corporation etc. 


I am glad that a number of State Gov- 
ernments have made some provision for 


this in their projections of non-Plan 

diture duri ae pated i 
am also 

have found it 


or is opa 
be done is not sufficient to meet needs 
of the teachers. the 
that something is 
socicty that pays its 


or receptionists, I also have the — 
that the situation will not show any 
improvement unless it is taken up as a 
matter of conscience by the Indian so 
and willingness shown to bear 

taxation for righ this long-standing 


wrong. It is we are willing to 
Sg ORD gro burdens 
surcharges in order to meet the 
defence. 


It is also a matter for 


our taxpayers 


to follow a similar course in order that our 


ge 
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for the betterment of our teaching profes- * 


sion. Equa'ly important is the creation of 
conditions of service that would give the 
teacher a feeling of doing something worth- 
while. by following this profession. 


In-service Amenities for Teachers 


A teacher must have the opportunity of 

keeping himself inteliectually alive and up- 
todate in the knowledge of his subject. He 
must have the chance to rub shoulders with 
keen minds and engage himself in intellec- 
tual dialogues that will make him feel that 
he is a student as well as a teacher. He 
must have books to read and journals to 
stimulate his curiosity. I attach therefore 
the greatest importance to summer schools, 
refresher courses, sabbatical leave, travel 
rants, research fellowships, library faci- 
ities and journal subscriptions in my dreams 
for the improvement of facilities for the. 
teaching profession. 

To the vast numbers of my colleagues, 
who work as teachers in e'ementary or 
secondary schools, I would want, in addi- 
tion, facilities for part-time instruction, 
correspondence courses, and the opportu- 
nities to climb up the ladder in the teaching 
professions. I see no reason why a secon- 
dary school teacher or even an elementary 
school teacher, given the will and the 
ability, should not also have the opport- 
tunity to become a college lecturer or a 
university professor or even a vice- 
chancellor. Such opportunities can come 
to him only if he is given the facilities I 
have listed above for exercising his mind, 
building up his intellect, improving bis 
qualifications and getting satisfaction and 
pride in his work. 


In turn, the teacher must also remember 
that his is a chosen profession. From times 
immemorial and to the current present, the 
teaching profession cannot claim to be as- 
sociated with wealth or have its acquisition 
as a dominant motive. Lakshmi and 
Saraswati do not go well together; and he 
who takes to teaching has voluntari!v chosen 
the abode of the poorer of the two sisters. 


In some ways. the teacher has the hardest 
task of all workers. His life is an open 
book; he is watched, imitated, and looked 
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up to by thousands of young and impres- 
sionable minds. He has to maintain high 
standards, whatever it may cost him in 
material comforts; but these are not stan- 
dards in the material sense. They are 
standards of behaviour, of work, and of 
human relations. 


I sometime feel appalled at the awesome 
responsibility that one takes on oneself 
when one becomes a teacher; and | deeply 
sympathise with the bitterness. and frustra- 
tion that sometimes overtakes him at the 
sight of the appalling lack of consideration 
that society seems to give him in material 
terms. But this is a part of the game 
that one has willingly joined. If teachers 
remember that what they say and do has 
an influence entirely out of proportion to 
its effect on their own personal lives and 
fortunes, then we will not have teachers 
going on strike or indulging in marches and 
demonstrations or placing themselves on par 
with those whose values are dominated by 
purely material considerations. No doubt 
they are given grave provocation by a 
society that seems inclined to respond only 
to pressures or agitation; but they must not 
yield their fundamental position. 


I know that saying this or even acting 
on this premise is comparatively easy for 
those of us who have not known material 
discomfort in spite of a long life spent in 
the teaching profession. I would not there- 
fore sit in judgment on any of my colleagues 
who stray from the chosen path because 
of the stresses and strains caused by poor 
and uncomfortable levels of remuneration. 


All the same, I would be failing in my 
duty if I were not to say that when a teacher 
is compelled to pressurise society for 
taking a more sympathetic notice of his 
wretched economic condition, he should 
choose methods to do so that are consistent 
with the dignity and traditions of his pro- 
fession and the compelling need for him, 
therefore, always is to maintain standards 
that would exercise a good influence oD 
the many young people to whom he is an 
object of study and imitation. 


) 
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TEACHER’S ROLE IN THE ERADICATION OF THE SOCIAL TABOOS ON GIRLS EDUCATION 


Within our memory, we have seen a man 
work and talk and léad in India, who lived 
in non-violence in thought, word, and deed, 
and scorned the use of what he thought 
were wrong means even for the achievement 
of what he was convinced were noble ends. 


After all, we are all the children of 
Gandhiji’s India, and it is the teacher alone 
who can ensure the retention of a Gandhian 
flavour in young India. Hence my fervent 
plea both to the teacher and for the teacher. 


Teacher’s Role in the Eradication 
of the Social Taboos on Girls 
Education 


By 


Raksha Saran 


ADMIRE OUR TEACHERS. There are 
17.2 lakhs of them in our country. 
Having served as a teacher myself and 
having worked in close contact with 
teachers in the rural and urban areas in 
most States, knowing fully their loads, limi- 
tations and problems, 1 marvel at their 
achievements. 


A teacher in India, irrespective of her 
educational qualifications and aptitude, be- 
sides imparting information is expected to 
act as a social reformer, national integrator, 
moralist, spiritualist, research worker, 
guide, friend philosopher and so on. Even 
this list is not exhaustive! In other words, 
a teacher must be a Perfect Man or a 
Robot, who can perform any job she is 
ordered to do by those in power. A few 
teachers are great, some are good, some 
bad and some really useless and not even 
fit for the profession. I know that every 
developing country passes through this 
phase, and ours is no exception. This is 
particularly so in places where democratic 
political set up prevails. With a large fast 
growing population such as ours the 
conditions become aggravated. 


The important thing is that policy makers 
and planners of education must be aware 
of the conditions prevailing in the country 
and must take drastic and immediate action 
to check the tendency. It is heartening that 
the Union Education Minister and the 
authorities concerned are aware of the 
serious position. They are attempting to 
improve the economic and social status as 
weil as the knowledge and educational 
qualification of the teacher. Time is the 
essence and urgent action is indicated. 
Since we won political independence in 
1947, the farmers have received a fair deal 
because they are food producers—industrial 
workers are better off because they pro- 
duce wealth and consumer goods. What 
about the poor teacher who produces or is 
supposed to produce fine intellect, minds 
and useful citizens ? It is time that we 
create an informed public opinion which 
will force the local bodies. State Govern- 
ments and the private voluntary organisa- 
tions to treat teachers as producers of some- 
thing that is very vital to our very existence. 


The teachers are the backbone of a back- 
ward society, particularly so in the villages 
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where the school is the centre of the com- 
munity life. Among the illiterate and 
semi-literate families in the rural areas the 
teacher stands out as an outstanding figure. 
The pupils worship her and the parents due 
to pressure from them bow down before 
her. The teacher has another advantage. 
Due to her education, however, limited it 
may be, she can correspond with the in- 
habitants of other villages and officials. 
These advantages make her influential 
enough in her surroundings to change the 
thinking of the people to the extent of 
breaking away from ancient tradition and 
taboos. Through parent-teacher associa- 
tions, panchayats and isthri mandals, she 
can provide certain incentives to girls and 
parents and in this way get the parents to 
fet their daughters join school. 


Madras is one, of the progressive States 
in India. The free meals, gift of uniforms 
schemes and school improvement move- 
ment, first introduced in Madras State 
during 1956 to 1958, have taken firm roots 
and are becoming popular in other States. 
This is heartening indeed. These schemes 
were possible through the active co-operation 
of the teachers, public and officials of the 
State Education Departments. But the real 
permanent pivot around which the public 
participation moved was the school teacher. 


Thirst for Education 


The political awakening in the country 
not merely generated a thirst for indepen- 
dence but also a thirst for education. It 
is now recognized that education is the birth- 
right of every child and every boy or girl 
can demand it. As a consequence in cer- 
tain parts of the country even small remote 
villages were provided with elementary 
schools. In spite of this availability of 
educational facility to most children, within 
walking distance, it was found that many 
6-11 age-group children did not attend 
school particularly girls. The answer was 
simple poverty, hunger and Jack of clothing. 
Provision of mid-day meals in schools 
would go a long way not only to attract 
the children who were not yet at school but 
also to entice hungry children to stay on 
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in school and thus eliminate to some extent 
wastage and ensure proper education. 


This scheme was launched unofficially, 
purely as a voluntary measure in July 1956 
in Madras entirely out of public funds. The 
Madras Government were greatly impressed 
with the enthusiasm and earnestness of the 
public. In 1957 they came into the pic- 
ture to stabilise and to extend this pro- 
gramme with financial assistance and as 
the result of it certain rules and regulations 
became necessary. Generally the head- 
master-or the headmistress of the elementary 
school in the locality is the ex-oficio 
secretary of the mid-day meals commitice. 
So the great burden falls on him or her. 
Undoubtedly due to mid-day meals pro- 
gramme the daughter of the poor parents 
got a chance to join and stay in school 
aiong with her brother. 

This is also bringing about a silent revo- 
lution in our social outlook. The boys and 
girls learn and eat together. The boys 
shed their superiority complex and learn 
to respect girls while the girls win self- 
confidence and treat boys as equals and not 
as demi-Gods. The teacher has played a 
vital role, in the past decade and will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 


Cause of Reluctance 


It was found that still a number of girls 
did not attend school. Not all of them 
were kept home to help their mothers with 
household chores or to enable them to do 
odd jobs and thereby add a little to the 
family income. To the surprise of many 
educators and social workers a discovery 
was made that often lack of clothes was 
the real cause of reluctance to go to school. 
Obviously this factor was operating to a 
greater extent among girls than among 
boys. 


The use of uniform should be encourag- 
ed. It enables children fo shed complexes 
of distinctions based on economic inequali- 
ties and sex consciousness. Teachers by 
concentrating and helping this movement 
can bring about radical changes in the 
society. 


TEACHER’S ROLE IN THE ERADICATION OF THE SOCIAL TABOOS ON GIRLS EDUCATION 


Though financially a poor State, Madras 
has more educational institutions run by 
the charitable trusts and private persons 
than any other. The villagers are gene- 
rous and religious minded and therefore 
they participate actively in movements 
like the school improvement. List of such 
projects includes about forty items. Some 
of these as enrolment of school-age girls, 
construction of separate sanitary blocks for 
them, quarters for women teachers and 
supply of slates and text-books to poor 
children helps to increase, the enrolment of 
girls. More and more stress is being laid 
on these programmes in every State and 
again the teachers play an important role 
and the success of the programme depends 
on the tactful handling and personal popu- 
larity of the teacher. 


Adult Literacy 


In Assam, Maharashtra, Mysore and a 
few other States, Governments do not pay 
any honorarium to the teachers who con- 
duct adult literacy classes on a large scale. 
The sacrifice on the part of the women 
teachers is tremendous because after a 
day’s hard work they walk miles to teach 
old and young women in the evening. In 
Assam this is particularly remarkable be- 
cause the villages are scattered and some- 
times they have to walk up to five miles 
over hill and dale. It has been noticed 
that where there was enlightened leadership 


of the teacher it was easier to induce girls 
and women illiterates to attend classes. In 
many places it was found that the exam, 
set by teachers was sufficient motivation for 
the people to become literate. All teachers 
belonging to primary and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities should take an 
active part in the programme, Each 
school and college should adopt a village 
or a locality for the purpose of doing this 
intensive work of literacy. 


It makes me sad when I find that only 
the weaknesses of teachers are stressed. In 
all fairness we must praise their good work 
also. Traditions and customs die hard. On 
the one hand there is hunger for girls’ edu- 
cation which has not been met, still we 
find in certain communities the girls are 
forbidden to join schools. Teachers, by 
their own fine example, tactful pressure and 
persuasion through parent-teachers asso- 
ciations and in many other ways can per- 
suade the parents or the girls themselves 
to join educational institutions and break 
old taboos and traditions. 


Let us on our part be grateful to the 
teachers and see that teachers, particularly 
at the lower level, are paid a fair salary. 
The Government must be persuaded to 
spend at least 22 per cent of the revenue 
on education. Only then our system of 
education will improve qualitatively and 
quantitatively. 


I have been a teacher for nearly all my adult life, for over forty years. I 
have lived with students and it hurts me very deeply when I find that the 
precious years during which a student has to live in the university are wasted 
by some of them. I do not say by all of them. Teachers and students form 
a family and in a family you cannot have the spirit of the trade union. Such 
a thing should be inconceivable in a university. University life is a co- 
operative enterprise between teachers and students and I do hope that the 
students will not do a disservice to themselves by resorting to activities which 


are anti-social in character. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
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How to Secure | 
Dedicated Teaching 


How TO SECURE DEDICATED TEACHING 
is a challenge to us all who are inte- 
rested in providing the best possible educa- 
tion for our children, Not in all classrooms 
and not in all schools dedicated teaching 
goes on, and that the teachers are not wholly 
to be blamed for it. The writer has come 
to this inescapable conclusion through his 
long association with the education systems 
of England, the United States of America, 
and India, In addition to observing and 
examining the various aspects of these 
systems, he was particularly interested in 
probing into the thinking of the teacher. 
An attempt has been made here to present 
some suggestions which summarize the 
views, aspirations and problems of the many 
teachers with whom the writer has had 
the pleasure of association. 


Responsibility of the Society 


Society in the last analysis, controls the 
schools. It must understand what kind of 
persons are needed as teachers in the schools 
today. Good teaching requires persons of 
native superiority who have benefited from 
an extended and superior education, Such 
persons would be attracted into the profes- 
sion when certain conditions exist. The 
esteem in which teaching is held by the 
society must be high. The salaries offered 
and the conditions of employment provided 
must be consistent with that esteem, and 
must compare favourably with what is 
available to able and well educated persons 
in other occupations. If these conditions 
do not obtain, inferior persons will haye to 
be accepted. The citizens should under- 
stand that the teachers have a significant 
role, to play in the society as social well- 
being of our children and social advance- 
ment depend upon their excellence, 
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Good education costs money and the 
society must be willing to pay for it. It 
should not expect quality education from 
inferior teachers. The best brains do not 
go into teaching, particularly at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, where they 
are needed most. Society is responsible for 
this imbalance. In the scheme of values 
held by the society, the teaching profession 
6 i OE 


C. L. Sharma 
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has been relegated to the lowest rung of 
the ladder. It is society’s responsibility to 
correct this situation by providing the neces- 
sary physical, social, and financial condi- 
tions so that a teacher can carry on his 
life-long activity with dignity and pride. 
Expenditure on education is an investment 
into the future of a society and no price 
is too high for it. If society wants to have 
competent and dedicated teachers to educate 
its children, it must provide higher salaries 
and better conditions of employment to 
persons of superior quality. Society must 
realize that the education of children is an 
extremely difficult task. It is not merely 
the transmission of knowledge, culture, and 
information to the succeeding generations; 
it involves the maximum development of 
all the potentialities of each child. Only 
the most able teachers can possibly hope to 
accomplish the goals of education. 


Responsibility of the Profession 


The recruiting policies adopted by the 
teaching profession inevitably have a direct 
bearing on the quality of education. The 
profession has followed three practices 
which have been detrimental to the cause 
of education : (a) it has maintained gene- 


rally low standards for admission into it; 
(b) it has issued provisional certificates to 
those who did not meet even those low 
standards; and (c) it has waived the require- 
ment of professional training in some cases, 
The consequence of the pursuit of these 
practices has- been that many undesirable 
and unsuitable persons have entered the 
profession, 


The profession can, to some extent, al- 
leviate the distressing situation by recruiting 
only the superior teachers who are capable 
of making a significant contribution to the 
wholesome growth of the children, to the 
prestige of the teaching profession, and to 
the promotion of general social well-being. 
In order to materialize this, the teacher 
training institutions will have to be more 
selective; the certification requirements wili 
have to be raised, and the higher standards 
for employment will have to be established 
and enforced. These measures would raise 
the average of ability in the profession and 
the influx of the incomptent and the tem- 
porary teachers into the profession would 
eventually come to an end. It is hoped that 
this would create a climate conducive to 
dedicated teaching. 


Responsibility of the Administration 


The role that the educational administra- 
tors conceive of themselves and exhibit 
would have an effect on the quality of 
teaching. Usually, the. administrators make 
most of the decisions which the teachers 
are expected to carry out. Teachers are 
constantly reminded of their inferiority by 
the overriding decisions of the administra- 
tors, which are slightening to their self- 
respect. An irreparable damage is done 
to the personality of the teachers in whom 
inferiority complex is instilled by the domi- 
neering administrative behaviour over a 
period of time. No one can expect dedi- 
cated teaching from such teachers. 


Recent researches in human relations in 
industry have demonstrated that the old 
methods of dealing with the employees are 
obsolete, that the. supervisor should assume 
the role of a group leader, that the maxi- 
= mum production at minimum cost is possible 
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only through the active and willing 
operation of employees, and that 
employees would not extend 

siastic cooperation unless they feel satisfied 
with the enterprise. With this understand- 
ing, attempts are being made in business, 
industry; and other fields, including a few 
in education, to gain insight into the factors 
that determine employee satisfaction with 
the organisation. 


What is truc in the case of industry is 
all the more true in the case of 
where quality control is impossible because 
of the multiplicity of variables in the situa- 
tion, where no tangible product is involved, 
and where efforts take a long time for frui- 
tion and for conclusive evaluation. Follow- 
ing the example of industry, some educa- 
tional administrators, in an attempt to 
increase the satisfaction of teachers with 
the organisation and thereby to secure their 
willing and active cooperation, are 
to seek their participation in decisions 
traditionally have been reserved 
administration. This is consistent with the 
principles of democracy, which, in „the 
practical sense of the word, implies adminis- 
tration of human affairs by the people 
concerned, 

Teacher participation in school decisions 
is also warranted by psychological consi- 
derations. That one-half of the man’s 
waking life is spent in a situation in which 
he has an occasional free vote and citizen 
rights and responsibilities, and the other 
half in an authoritarian situation in which 
he has no sense of freedom and is required 
to submit to others’ decisions is an 
which has ere ie cake 
as a citizen and as an em $ 
logically, this schism in the role of the 
individual is of profound significance for, 
on the one hand, the citizen role encourages 
social consciousness, sense of freedom, and 
social responsibility; on the other hand, 
the employee role instils submission, con- 
formity, and docile behaviour. 

There is more than enough evidence to 
show that it is not possible to teach res- 
ponsibility without giving responsibility. If 
all one has todo is what he is told, 
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then all one will do is what he is told, and 
there will be no spontaneous effort and 
cooperation. In these circumstances there is 
a degradation of the individual to a mechani- 
cal level. When work is not freely done, 
there is a measure of outside compulsion and 
of inner resistance, which represents a very 
real conflict. The physical organism may be 
flogged to work by a fear drive or an acquisi- 
tive drive but the inner self cannot be made 
to capitulate, and if these drives are removed 
or lessened, the compulsion will meet with 
overt resistance. Besides, a person promot- 
ed by considerations other than a sense of 
dedication is not likely to have that tenacity 
of purpose which would come only from 
inner motivation. 


The implications of this for the educa- 
tional administrator are clear. Both demo- 
cratic principles and psychojogical consi- 
derations make it imperative for him to 
provide opportunity to teachers to partici- 
pate in school decisions on the basis of 
equality. He should foster work situations 
in which the aggressive and regressive ten- 
dencies of teachers are sublimated and the 
shared responsibility eliminates the paradox 
between employee and citizen roles in the 
life of a teacher. The active democratic 
participation in work will, in fact, be more 
satisfying to the teachers than the some- 
what passive and remote democracy of the 
larger social life. This would tend to en- 
courage dedicated teaching. 


Outmoded Structure of Organization 


The preceding section has pointed out 
the need for teacher participation in school 
decisions on the basis of equality, But, is 
it really possible and feasible with the 
present structure of hierarchical organiza- 
tion? The answer will have to be in the 
negative. For the attainment of an objec- 
tive, appropriate means are indispensable. 
Administrative machinery has an important 
relationship with the goals to be realized. 
We cannot expect the expression of the will 
of the people when decisions are made by 
an individual not responsible to them. When 
administrative machinery is built around 
executives, it cannot provide for democra- 
tic participation. In the administration of 
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-democracy has permeated the masses, an 


an enterprise, we still adhere to the trian- 
gular pattern of organization with an 
executive at the top and with hierarchical 
arrangement of personnel into various < 
levels. with the superordinate-subordinate 
relationship. 


The triangular structure of organization 
has lived with us far too long and its persis- 
tent continuance is an index of deplorable 
paucity of human inventiveness in social 
institutions. The gap is unimaginably wide 
between explorations into the physical 
universe and the social universe. The 
scientific laboratories are constantly im- 
proving our technology and are advancing 
incredibly the human conquest of natural 
forces, but research in social institutions 1s 
still in its infancy. This, of course, does 
not mean that the social institutions have 
been static; but certainly they have not 
experienced the revolutionary changes cha- 
racteristic of the physical sciences, and the 
organizational structure has continued sub- 
stantially unchanged. $ 


T The hierarchical structure of organization 
was, perhaps, appropriate when the society 
was at a primitive stage, the knowledge 
was limited, organizations were small, the 
concept of inherent superiority of few over 
many was an accepted fact, and there were i 
few decisions to make. But in the vastly 
advanced and complex society of today 
when knowledge has become increasingly 
specialized, when organizations have be- 
come immensely large, when concept of 


when myriads of decisions of all sorts have 
to be made, the triangular form of orga~ 
nizational structure is obsolete and inade= — 
quate. Phenomenal growth in specialized 
knowledge has markedly reduced the com- 
petence of an individual to make all the 

decisions. Therefore, a decision should be 
made by those who are most competent to — 

make it. Further, even if it were possible 
in terms of his capacity, as it certainly 18 
not, it would not be advisable from the 
point of view of organizational psychology: 
Execution of a policy is facilitated whem’ 
those responsible for its execution are 
brought into the decision-working process. 


HOW TO SECURE DEDICATED TEACHING 


Individuals generally cooperate willingly in 
programmes which they help develop, 
Participation in decision-making gives them 
a sense of self-importance which may con- 
tribute to their satisfaction and enhance 
their morale, 


These difficulties indicate that a new kind 
of organizational structure is needed. It is 
suggested that the triangular form should 
be replaced by the circular form in which 
members of the organization çan meet on 
the basis of equality. The hierarchical 
arrangement of personnel with concomitant 
superordinate-subordinate relationship and 
the degrading inferiority complex should be 
abandoned. This will pave the way for 
mutual respect consistant with human dig- 
nity. Status authority should be re laced 
by functional authority and lea ership 
should emerge from the group. The diffe- 
rence among individuals or groups of 
individuals in the school organization should 
be of function, not of rank. Differences in 
rank are not compatible with the democra- 
tic conceptions of education. Further, all 
should participate in a decision who have 
anything to do with it. This will provide 
the members with a sense of pride. enable 
them to identify themselves with the orga- 
nization, instil in them group cohesion, and 
promote dedicated teaching. Those who 
doubt the practicability of the new pattern 
of organization consider coercion as the 
only effective method of getting the work 
done, and underestimate the strength of 
cooperative ingredient in human nature. 
Before it is discarded as useless, it deserves 
a serious and thorough trial, and what 
organization is more fitting for this experi- 
mentation other than the school itself! 
However, it must be at all times borne in 
mind that the form of organization alone 
would not suffice if the spirit is missing. 


Psychology of Teaching 


There are three basic elements in the 
learning situation: the learner, the subject 
matter, and the teacher. A tremendous 
` amount of research has been conducted to 
make learning interesting and enjoyable to 
the learner. In fact, a new branch 


of knowledge has emerged called 
chology of learning, the main 
which is to seek an answer to the question : 
how can we help the learner acquire 
knowledge and understanding with maxi- 
mum satisfaction and with minimum effort 7 
This field has become so wide during the 
last three decades that courses are provided 
at the graduate level to train specialists. 
This is desirable and is consistent with 
belief that the learner is the pivot of 
learning situation and everything else is a 
means to this end. However, we should 
also have appropriate means if we want to 
achieve the end. Consequently, we have 
the shuffling and reshuffling of the subject 
matter from time to time to determine which 
arrangement is most appropriate for the 
learner, and we have an arrary of j 
readers, and materials to choose from. In 
addition, we have developed innumerable 
types of gadgets, all designed to help the 
learner in his task. Further, there is the 
teacher training programme now generally 
accepted as a necessary equipment for the 
teacher, which is being improved conti- 
nually, There are refresher courses avail- 
able which teachers are required to take 
to keep abreast of the latest in the profes- 
sion. All this is extremely desirable and 
pertinent. 


However, these measures, in themselves, 
cannot ensure dedicated teaching. A 
soldier may have the weapon and possess 
the skill to use it, but there is no 
that he will use it effectively unless he has 
the will to do so, which may be engen- 
dered by his sense of patriotism. Like- 
wise, a teacher may be professionally com- 
petent and he may possess all the necessary 
teaching aids, still he may not put forth 
more than the minimum efforts necessary 

j How to secure dedicated 
teaching is a challenge to the educational 
leadership in the highly competitive and 
complex society of today. Research to 
identify the factors that make teaching inte- 
resting and enjoyable to teachers is piti- 
fully scanty. meagreness of research 
concerning job satisfaction and morale of 
teachers seems to be due to the following 
reasons: (a) Society has not, out of its 
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from indulging in any activi unworthy of 
a teacher; Gi Finally, pete executives 


_ If it is recognized that quality teaching 
is a ee ecenity for every class- 
room, every school, every communi , and 
e society, then dedicated teaching can- 
not be left to chance. Here is a challenge 


ñnterested in the quality of education to 
address themselves to this crucial problem. 
They should develop a branch of knowledge 
Neots othe rege be called the Psy- 
in; e purpose i 
should be to determine the * aan 


The following measures are recommended 
here which are like to i 
dedicated teaching ; z a © 

1. Society must recognize that the 
education of children is an = 
tremely difficult task, and must 
accord due respect to the teaching 
Profession. It must resolve itself 
to provide quality education for 


e 
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its children and must be willing to 
pay for it. 


2. The quality of teacher preparation 
should be improved, the require- 
ments of certification for teaching 
should be raised, and stricter 
standards for employment should | 
be established. 


3. Educational administrators should 
make sincere attempts to seek 
active and willing cooperation of 
their teachers in the affairs of the 
school. They should accord them 
Status of equality, help them 
derive a sense of pride in what 
they do, and enable them to 
identify themselves with the 
school. 


4. The triangular form of organiza- 
tional structure should be replaced 
by the circular form in which 
members of the organization can 
meet on the basis of equality, 
Status authority should be replace 
ed by functional authority. 


5. Research should be conducted to 
identify the factors that make 
teaching interesting and ening 
able to teachers. Attempts should 
be made to determine conditions 
which would be conducive to 
dedicated teaching. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Seminars and Conferences 


The fifth National Seminar on Compul- 
sory Primary Education was held at Naini- 
tal from May 8-14, 1965, The Report is 
under preparation. 


Central Institute of English, Hyderabad 


A total sum of Rs. 1,58,000 has been 
sanctioned to the Central Institute of Eng- 
lish, Hydrabad towards the expenditure on 
account of maintenance and running of the 
Institute, construction of buildings and 
developmental schemes, and Ford Founda- 
tion Project during the financial year 1965- 
66 up to the 30th June, 1965. 


Midday Meals 


The midday meals scheme is being ex- 
tended to five more States in addition to 
the seven States where it is already in ope- 
ration. With the expansion, the overall 
coverage will be about nine million child- 
ren, 


Secondary Education 


Under the scheme for improvement of 
secondary education (Third Plan), a total 
sum of Rs, 218.05 lakhs has been allotted 
to the States for implementation of the 
scheme. 


Fourth Plan Working Group on Girls 
Education 


A Fourth Plan Working Group on Girls 
Education, appointed by the National 


: im, inistry of education 


Council for Women's Education in 1963, 
for drawing up schemes for the Fourth 
Plan recommended a amme of Rs, 130 
crores for special of giris educa- 


tion 


Advance Action Programme for the Fourth 
Plan— Acceleration of Giris Education 


The Planning Commission allocated a 
sum of Rs. 25 lakhs to the State Govern- 
ments. The State Governments have boca 
asked to implement the following schemes : 

(a) Construction of Quarters for 
Women Teachers at Mkkile, 
Secondary School level. 

(b) Construction of Hostels for Giris 
at Secondary School level. 

(c) Schemes of Assistance to Volun- 
tary Educational nisations 
Working in the Field of Women’s 
Education. 


Triple Benefit Scheme for Teachers of Aided 
Schools in the Union Territories 


The Government has introduced a GPF- 
cum-Pension-cum-Insurance Scheme for the 
teachers working in Government-aided 
schools in the Union Territories. This 
scheme provides provident fund, pension 
and insurance facilities. The scheme is ap- 
plicable from Ist April, 1965. 


Castes 
Territories 

It has been decided that the students 
belonging to Scheduled Castes and Sche- 


duled Tribes who are bona fide residents 
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of Union Territories may be exempted 
from payment of fees in respect of exami- 
nations conducted by recognised Univer- 
sities/Boards for a period of five years with 
effect from the financial year 1964-65. 


Education Ministers Conference 


The Education Ministers Conference was 
held in Srinagar on June 5-6, 1965. The 
Conference inter-alia considered the fol- 
lowing iterms — 

(i) Fourth Five Year Plan, (ii) emolu- 
ments of teachers, (iii) indiscipline in edu- 
cational institutions, (iv) recommendations 
of the Sapru Committee on higher educa- 
tion, and (v) Indian Educational Service. 


Meeting of State 
D.P.Is. 


A meetting of State Education Secre- 
taries/D.P Is. was held at Srinagar on June 
8, 1965 to review the progress of Central 
and Centrally Sponsored schemes. 


Central Schools 


_ 32 new Central Schools have been estab- 
lished during the academic year 1965-66. 
Most of these have started functioning fiom 
the June 28, 1965. 


Exemption from Payment of Tuition Fee to 
the Other Backward Classes in Delhi 

It has been decided that the recognised 
universities and  post/higher secondary 
institutions situated within the Union Terri- 
tory of Delhi shall, subject to fulfilment of 
certain conditions, exempt all other Back- 
ward Classes students as defined on the 
basis of economic criteria and who are 
domiciled in Delhi and are receiving post- 
matric education in such institutions, from 
payment of “tuition fees” only with effect 
from current academic year 1965-66, 


Social Education 
Financial Assistance to Voiuniary Edu- 
cational Organisations in the field of Social 


Education : Grants amounting to 
Rs. 20,600 were sanctioned to 3 voluntary 


Education Secretaries/ 
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educational organisations for development 
of their activities in the field of social edu- 
cation and public libraries. 


Workers Social Education Institute, 
Indore: An amount of Rs: 67,500.00 has 
been sanctioned to the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh for the running of the 
Workers’ Social Education Institute, Indore 
for the year 1965-66. 


Sahitya Shivir for the Training of 
Authors in the Technique of Writing Books 
for Neo-literates: Two ‘Sahitya  Shivirs’ 
have been organised by the State Govern- 
ments of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat 
during the period. 


Fourth Unesco Competition ; 119 entries 
have been received under the IV Unesco 
Competition for books for New Reading 
Public during fhe period. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Institute of Russian Studies, New Delhi 


The Union Ministry of Education has 
set up an Institute of Russian Studies at 
New Delhi which will eventually form a 
part of the Jawaharlal Nehru University in 
collaboration with the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. 


Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla 


The second meeting of the Governing 
Body of the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study Society was held in New Delhi on 
2-6-1965. 


Loans to Affiliated Colleges for Construction 
of Hostels 


A loan of Rs. 50,000 was advanced to 
Government of Gujarat for reloaning to 
the Patan Arts and Science College, Patan, 
for the construction of hostel by the latter. 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Panjab University—Payment of Rehabilita- 
tion Grant 


A sum of Rs. 5.00 lakhs being the fourth 
and final instalment of the Government of 
India’s grant has been released to the Pan- 
jab University towards its rehabilitation 
programme, 


Aligarh Muslim University 


In exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him by Section 10 of the Aligarh Muslim 
University (Amendment) Ordinance, 1965, 
the President in his capacity as the Visitor 
of the University has nominated with effect 
from 7-6-1965 the following persons as 
members of the Executive Council :— 

1. Shri P. N. Sapru, M.P. 

2. Shri M. R. Shervani, M.P. 

3. Dr. K. A. Hamied, 

289, Bellasis Road, Bombay. 
4. Dr. S. Husain Zaheer, 
Director, C.S.LR., New Delhi. 
5. Major General E. Habibullah, 
Central T. T. Nagar, Bhopal (M.P.). 
6. Prof. A. W. Bukhari, 
Principal, 

New College, Madras. 

. Shri G. K. Chandiramani, 

Additional Secretary, 

Ministry of Education, 

New Delhi. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Mus- 
lim University is an ex-officio member 
chairman of the Executive Council. 


The Governor of U.P. as Chief Rector 
of the University has nominated Shri Newal 
Kishore, M.L.A. as member of the Exe- 
cutive Council. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


~ 


Foreign Aid Programmes 

Indo-Soviet Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gramme—1964-65 : Under the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Exchange Programme 1964-65, 
15 Soviet experts are working at the differ- 


ent Institutes in India. ‘hese experts 
were assigned to the institutes for post- 


graduate study and research work. 


Indo-Hungarian Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gramme—1 5: Under the Indo- 
Hungarian Cultural Exchange 1964-65, a 
delegation consisting of Shri Biman Sen, 
Deputy Educational Adviser, Ministry of 
Education and Prof. P. J, Madan, Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor, M. S. University of 
Baroda visited Hungary for a period of five 
weeks from April 6 to May 12, 1965 to 
study the development of technical educa- 
tion in that country with special reference 
to the training of middle level supervisory 
personnel for industry and diversification of 
education at the secondary level. 

At the invitation of the German Aca- 
demic Exchange Service, New Delhi, the 
delegation also visited Federal Republic of 
Germany on their way back from Hungary 
for a period of fortnight to study the system 
of technical education in that country. 


Finnish Government Scholarship Awards 
in Architecture; Selection Committee 
selected candida’es for four Finnish Gov- 
ernment scholarship awards in Architec- 
ture at a meeting held on the 15th April, 
1965 at New Delhi. The scholarships are 
tenable for a period of one year for post- 
graduate training in Architecture. 


Foundry and Forge Technology : The 
Governing Council of the United Nations 
Special Fund has agreed to give assistance 
to the tune of $ 843,400 (U.S.) in the 
establishment of the National Institute of 
Foundry and Forge Technology at Ranchi, 
Bihar, The assistance will be in the form 
of experts, fellowships, equipment etc. 


Scholarships Schemes and Training Pro- 
grammes 

During the quarter under report the fol- 
lowing expenditure was incurred under the 
two Schemes mentioned below :— 
Expenditure incurred 
Rs, 1.243 lakhs 


Scheme 


(i) Fellowship for Training 
of Teachers for Tech- 
nical Institutes 


(ii) Award of Scholarships 
for Technical Studies 
under Merit-cum-Means 
Scholarship Schemes 


Rs. 9.978 lakhs 
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‘Grants-in-Aid and Loans 


During the quarter ending 30th June, 
1965 grants-in-aid amounting to Rs. 
149.350 lakhs and loans amounting to 
Rs. 15.32 lakhs have been sanctioned for 
the various Schemes of technical education. 


Participation by the All India Management 
Association in the Ri al Conference of 
the Indo-Pacific Council of the CIOS held 


in Japan during May, 1965 


The Government of India agreed to de- 
piis four persons {0 participate in the 
Regional Conference of the Indo- 

Pacific Council of the Comete International 
De'l Organisation Scientific (C.1.0.S.) held 
a Done Japan from 6th to 13th May, 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
Summer School 


The first Summer School viz. in forensic 
science was organised under the director- 
ship of Dr. N. K. lyengar, Director, Cen- 
tral Forensic Science Laboratory, Calcutta 
at Bangalore from 14th to 25th June 1965. 
Twenty-two professors, readers and research 
workers from various universities and 
research organisations participated in the 
summer school. The summer school was 
inaugurated by Dr. Nagappa Alva, Minis- 
ter for Health, Government of Mysore. 


LANGUAGES 


DEVELOPMENT AND PROPAGATION 
OF HINDI 


Hindi Encyclopaedia 


A further grant of Rs. 50,000 has been 
released to the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 
Varanasi for preparation of Hindi Encyclo- 
paedia. Fourth Volume has already been 

_ brought out by the Sabha and the fifth 
volume is under print. 


Hindi Teachers’ Training Colleges in Non- 
Hindi Speaking States g eges in Non 


One training college each in Orissa and 
Assam has been sanctioned. Financial ap- 
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proval for the establishment of these cole 
leges has also been conveyed to the State 
Governments. 


Translation of Standard Works of University 
Level into Hindi and Regional Languages 


Four books including one originally 
written in Hindi have been published during 
the quarter under review under the above 
scheme. Besides, translation of 9 standard 
works has been completed and manuscripts € 
thereof sent to the Press. 


Financial Assistance to Voluntary Organisa- 
tions 


Grants amounting to Rs. 32,538 have 
been given to the voluntary organisations 
during the quarter ending 30th June, 1965 
for the propagation and development of 
Hindi. 


Terminological Work 


Expert Advisory Committees on Medi- 
cine and Education met during the month 
of April, 1965 and approved 675 and 152 
terms respectively. A special meeting of 
the Expert Advisory Committee in Phats 
macy held at Mussoorie during May, 1965 
approved nearly 2000 terms on Pharma=_ 
ceutics, Dispensing and Pharmacognosy. ~ 
The Commission for Scientific and Techni- 
cal Terminology in a seminar held at Mus- 
soorie also finalised several thousand terms. ~ 


Il—Promotion of Sanskrit 


Financial Assistance to Voluntary Sanskrit 
Organisations/ Institutions " 

Grants, amounting Rs. 10,450 have been 
released to the various voluntary Sanskrit 
organisations for promotion of Sanskrit, 
during the quarter under review. 


Grants to Institutions/Individuals Engaged 
in Literary Activities 


A grant of Rs. 10,000 has been released a 
to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. Poona for critical edition of the — 
“Mahabharia’. 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Central Sanskrit Board 
Sixteenth meeting of the Central Sans- 


krit Board was held at New Delhi on 
11-5-65, 


11l—Modern Indian Languages 


A sum of Rs, 50,000 has been sanction- 
ed through the State Governments for pre- 
paration and publication of manuscripts in 
different Indian languages. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


I—NATIONAL 


Selection under the following Schemes 
were made : 


(a) Schemes for Studies Abroad 


(i) Union Territories Overseas Scho- 
larships meant for persons who 
are residents of the Union Terri- 
tories, 1964-65 — 

5 Scholarships. 


(b) Schemes for Studies in India for Foreign 
Nationals 


(i) General Scholarships Scheme for 
students of certain Asian, African 
and other foreign countries — 
85 scholarships bringing the total 
to 206 against 220. 


(bi) Schemes for Indian Nationals 


(i) National Scholarships Scheme for 
students of outstanding merit for 
post-matriculation studies, 1965- 
66 — 769 out of total of 2,650. 


Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and Other Backward 
Classes Scholarships Scheme for 
Post-Matriculation Studies: The 
terms and conditions for award 
of scholarships to the Scheduled 


Gi) 


Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
other Economically Backward 
Classes for post-matriculation 


studies in India have been com- 
municated to the State Govern- 
ments/Union Administrations for 
1965-66 awards. The awards 
under the scheme are made direct 


by the State Governments/Union 
Administrations. 

National Loan Scholarships 
Scheme : The respective = 
of awards under the N 
Loan Scholarships Scheme for 
1965-66 has been communicated 
to the State Governments/Union 
Administrations. 26,500 loan 
scholarships will be awarded by 
the State Governments/Union 
Administrations direct. 


(iii) 


II—EXxTERNAL 


‘The Italian Institute for the Study of Eco- 


nomic Development (ISVE) Scholarships for 
1965-66 


The Italian Institute for the St of 
Economic Development (ISVE) has offered 
three scholarships to Indian 
for the study of economic development in 
Italy during 1965-66. The offer is being 
processed. 


Swedish Government Fellowships 1965-66 


Of the fifteen candidates recommended 
for 10 fellowships, approval for 9 candi- 
dates has been received from the Swedish 
Government. 


U.S.S.R. Government Scholarships for Post- 
Graduate Studies/ Research and for Training 
of Teachers—1965-66 


Selections for the 50 scholarships have 
since been made and the names and other 
particulars of the selected candidates re- 
commended to the Soviet Government for 
their approval and placements etc. 


International Association for Exchange of 
Students for Technical Experience 

15 foreign students nominated by the 
other member countries—four. Germans, 
one Danish, one Spanish, two English, five- 
French and two Japanese have so far been 
accepted for practical training in India. 
Other foreign nominees are also under 
consideration. 
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People’s 
1965-66 


Selections for 40 scholarships have since 
been made and the necessary particulars ol 
the selected candidates forwarded to the 
Lumumba University for their approval. 


Hungarian Government (Technical Assist- 
ance Board) Scholarships 1965-66 


The nominations for the 10 candidates 
selected under this scheme have since been 
sent to the Government of Hungarian Re- 
public for their approval and placements. 


Finnish Government Scholarships 1965-66 


Two candidates in subjects of Metallurgy 
and Paper Technology have been awarded 
scholarships under the Scheme. 


Nena Government Scholarships 1965- 


Two scholars have been selected under 
the Scheme. 


South Korean Government Scholarships 
Scheme 1965-66 


Arrangements are being made to nomi- 
nate a scholar against the offer of one 
ati by the Government of South 

orea. 


Turkish Government Scholarships Scheme 
1965-66 


Six candidates have been selected for re- 
search/higher studies under the Scheme. 
Arrangements are being made to send them 
to Turkey so that they may proceed on 
receipt of approval from that Government. 


Traq Government Scholarships 
1965-66 gal 


The offer of 4 scholarships to Indian 
nationals has been processed and final 
selection will be made by the end of Sep- 
tember, 1965. 
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Friendship University, Moscow Scholarships for Studies Abroad 


Programme of exchange of scholars” 
between India and : 


(a) Bulgaria: Nominations for five” 
Government of Bulgaria Scholar- 
ships have been sent. 
Ceylon : Selection for two Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon (unutilised) 
Scholarships (1963-64) have 
been made. 


Poland: Last date for receipt of — 
applications for five Fellowships — 
offered by Government of Poland 
for advanced course in National — 
Economic Planning was July 20, 
1965. 


Yugoslavia : Nominations for five 
scholarships offered by Govern- — 
ment of Yugoslavia for 1965-66 
have been sent. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Scholarships offered by the Research 
Institute of Electrical Communication, — 
Tohaku University (Japan), 1965 : Appli- 
cations for two scholarships were invited 
by July 15, 1965 and selection has since” 
been made. É. 


Imperial Relations Trust (London Uni- 
versity, Institute of Education) Fellow- 
ships, 1965-66 : Vice-Chancellors of Indian 
Universities, Secretaries, Education Depart: 
ments, State Governments, and Directors of 
Public Instructions/Directors of Education — 
have been addressed to send the applica- 
tions by August 31, 1965. 


Scholarships for Studies in India Ry 
Programme of exchange of scholars ~ 
between India and : A 


(a) Yugoslavia, 1965-66 : Two nomi- 
nations against five scholarsh 
offered to Yugoslavia by Gove $ 
“ment of India, have been re- 
ceived. 


Bulgaria: Three nominations 
against the scholarships offered 
to Bulgaria by the Government 
of India have been received. 


(b) 
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(c) Poland, 1964-65 : One more 
nomination against five. scholar- 
ships offered to Poland by the 
Government of India has been 
received. One more scholar ar- 
rived in India. 


USSR, 1965-66 : Nominations of 
18 candidates against 15 scholar- 
ships offered to the USSR by Go- 
vernment of India were received. 
Three nominations have been 
withdrawn. 


(d) 


Scholarships 
demic Exchange 
Republic of Germany 
and Research, 1965 


Of the 24 scholars nominated by the Go- 
vernment of India 12 have alrealy left for 
the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
rest are expected to leave by the end of 
this year. 


the Federal 
for Advanced Work 


Offered by m German Aca- 


Scholarships offered by the Government of 
Federal Republic of Germany for 
Training in Cartography, 1965- 


One candidate has been awarded scholar- 
ships. He is to undergo German Langu- 
age course at Poona from 21-10-65. 


M/s, Demag A.G. Scholarships Scheme for 
Practical Training in West Germany, 1965 


Three nominations have been made. Ac- 
ceptance is awaited. 


An intimation regarding offer of 39 
scholarshins to be made by the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany has 
been received. 


SDR Scholarships for Practical Training, 


An offer of 30 scholarships was received 
from the Government of the G.D.R. under 


this scheme. Government of India has since 
made 30 nominations ben gre this offer. 
The acceptance is awaited from the GDR 
authorities. 


Commonwealth Education Cooperation 
Scheme—Short-term Visits to India by 
Senior Educationists 


Under the above scheme, Dr. (Miss) 
Rosetto Renshaw, Assistant Professor of 
Music, McGill University, Canada came to 
India on the 3rd June, 1965 for 3 months 
visit. 

Commonwealth Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships Plan—Indian Awards, 1965-66 


24 scholars and 2 fellows from Common- 
wealth countries have come to India and 
joined their respective studies/courses 
under this Plan. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


National Book Trust 


The National Book ‘Trust has during 
the period under report released two more 
books in addition to’ 108 books (including 
four reprints) already published. 


The Trust had undertaken the publica- 
tion of a series “Jndia—the Land and 
People” which is intended to give knowledge 
about all aspects of our country to the non- 
specialist. Two books under this series 
viz, “Flowering Trees” by Dr. M. S. 
Randhawa and “Assamese Literature” by 
Prof. Hem Barua have published. 
books were released by our Prime Minister 
at a function held at New Delhi. 


The Trust has decided to bring out the 
following series as well : 


(i) National Biography Series. 
(ii) Popular Science Series. 


Sangeet Natak Akademi 


On May 21, at Rabindra Bhavan, the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi held a tion 
in honour of Guru Kunju Kurup, Prof. 


Anant Kanekar—a member 
demi and Smt. Mrinalini Sarabhai who re- 
ceived the Presidential Award of Padmashti 
on May 20. 
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On April 10, 1965 the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi arranged an informal gathering of 
experts and teachers of dance, music and 
drama for a round-table discussion with 
Mr. Louis K. Wechsler—Principal of the 
High School of Music and Art and School 
of Performing Arts in New York. 


The visiting Kathakali Troupe was pre- 
sented in a performance of “David & 
Goliath” (an experimental work in tradi- 
tional Kathakali style) at the School audi- 
torium on April 6, 1965. The troupe was 
sponsored in Delhi by the International 
Centre for Kathakali. 


The three National Akademies, Sangeet 
Natak, Sahitya and Lalit Kala jointly orga- 
nised a function to observe the 104th birth 
anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore on 
May 9, 1965, Dr. B. Gopala Reddi presid- 
ed over the function which was attended 
by a large and distinguished audience. 


Lalit Kala Akademi 


‘Portrait of Mexico’ Exhibition: The 
‘Portrait of Mexico’ exhibition is visiting 
India under the joint auspices of the Union 
Ministry of Education, Government of 
India and the Government of Mexico. The 
Exhibition is visiting India after its pr- 
gramme in Manila. t 


This Exhibition is the biggest so far re- 
ceived from abroad. It is conceived in three 
main heads, viz., Pre-Columbian Period, 
consisting of examples of the Mayan, 
Olmec, Mixtec and Astec civilisations: the 
Colonial Period. consisting of paintings and 
sculptures of three thousand monastries, 
churches and Baroque altar pieces in Mexi- 
co; the Modern Period, consisting of gra- 
phic material, paintings and folk art, in- 
cluding works of Orozco, Riveru, Siqueros 
and Tamayo, The Indian tour of the Exhi- 
bition was started in Calcutta where it was 
inaugurated by Sri P. K. Roy Chowdhury 
Mayor of Calcutta on June 2. 1965 at the 
Galleries of the Academy of Fine Arts. Cal- 
entta. The Exhibition was inaugurated on 
the 28th of July by the Chief Minister of 
Madras at the Rajaji Hall at Madras, After 
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the programme at Madras the Exhibi 
will visit Delhi in September and Bom 
in November. 7 

Paris Biennale 1965: The consignment 
forming India’s participation at the Fourth 
Paris Biennale was despatched during the 
period. The participants include Sri Gaug 
tam Vaghela, Sri M. Reddeppa Naidu, Sf 
Jayant Parikh, Sri Sarbari Roy Chowdhury 
and Sri P. V. Jankiram. The collection 
includes paintings, 2 sculptures and 2 gra- 


phic works. 

Sahitya Akademi € 
New Publications: Eight new publi- 

tions—one each in Assamese, Kannada, 


Malavalam, Marathi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu 
and Urdu were brought out during the 
quarter. 


National Museum, New Delhi 


A travelling exhibition of 49 miniature 
paintings representing the various school 
of Indian painting from the 16th to 19th 
century has been selected from the 
National Museum’s collection to tour Po 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and possibly some other countries in East 
ern Europe under the direction of Cultural 
Unit of the Ministry of Education as an as- 
pect of the cultural exchange agreement — 
with those countries. 


The Nehru Memorial Museum, which 
is for the time being a wing of the National — 
Museum, opened a memorial exhibition On 
May 27, consisting of an introduction of — 
personal photographs and a collection of | 
photographs depicting the last phase Ot 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s life, 1962-64, out- — 
standing events accompanied by the state- 
ments made on the occasion. ? 


Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, 
Patna S 

Tt has been decided to declare the Khuda 
Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, Patna as 
an institution of national importance. i 
National Archives of India 


Accession : Significant acquisitions du- 
ring the quarter include 12 rolls of micro- 
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film copies of the private papers of Lord 
William. Bentinck, P Governor-General of 
India (1828-35), acquired from Nottin- 
gham University, U.K.; 392 folios of can- 
tonment plans (Revenue) received from the 
Survey of India; 179 boxes of Registers 
and cancelled securities received from the 
Reserve Bank of India, Calcutta; 24 files 
of the Military Finance Department cover- 
ing the period 1906-23; and 22 authen- 
ticated copies of bills passed by various 
state legislatures and assented to by the 
President of India. i 

Reference Service: Noteworthy among 
the enquiries attended to were those relat- 
ing to the eminent novelist E. M. Forster, 
Matak region in Assam, prisoners of the 
Boer War kept in Ahmednagar Camp. 
Archaeological Survey of India 

Exploration: Early Stone Age Tools 
such as hand-axes, ovates and discoid cores 
were picked up from the vicinity of the 
Jain cave at Tirunnalai in North Arcot 
District. Several neolithic and megalithic 
sites were also recorded, particularly in 
Salem District. 

Explorations on the left bank of the 
Ganga river from the village Daulpota to 
the village Harinarayanpur, covering ap- 
proximately 45 kms. were taken up 
Middle Stone Age tools recovered from the 
sandy deposits. Other places yeilding 
pre-historic finds are the districts of Par- 
bhani, Nanded and Yeotmal in Maharashtra. 
Megalithic Sites were noticed in Ranchi 
District. 

Historical sites on the slope of the hill 
at Talaja in Bhavnagar District and near 
Dhank caves in Junagarh District were dis- 
covered. 

Explorations in the Sharavati valley has 
resulted in the discovery of several sculp- 
tures, inscribed memorial stones, and ruined 
temples of 16th to 17th century A.D. A few 
wooden temples of the early medieval period 
have been located in the hilly tracts of Dis- 
trict Kathua, Jammu province. 


Excayation 
The excavations at Burzahom, which is 
an important Neolithic site have been re- 


teresting evidence with regard to the living 
places of the Megalithic folk, in the form 
of lime floorings and rammed earth, pos- 
tholes and fragmen rubble walls etc. is 
also available at Paiyampalli. A 
scale excavation was conducted at a Chal- 
colithic site, locally known as „ in 
village Haraipur, about 5 km, from Suri 
town in Distt. of Birbhum (West Bengal). 
Two rows of sculptured gallery da to 
11th-12th century A.D. were laid bare at 
Ran-ki-vav, Patan, Distt, Mehsana. The 
excavations at Kaveripattinam yielded an 
early medieval monastic complex. 


and documented. 


Indian Museum Directorate 
The educational activities of the Direc- 
torate of the Indian Museum are being car- 
ried out mainly by the following sections 
within it: 
. Publication Unit. 
. Presentation Unit. 
. Photography Unit. 
. Library. 
. Guide Lecturers. 
. Art Section. 


Presentation Unit: During the period 
under review, the Presentation Unit of the 
Indian Museum has prepared altogether 53 
trilingual informative labels and one gene- 
ral notice board and has fixed them up in 
eg places to serve as convenient 
aids to visitors. 


DAnfPwne 


Photography Unit: During the period 
under review, in addition to the taking up 
of more than 50 photographs for the de- 
partmental needs, a few photographs _ of 
the exhibits of the Indian Museum specially 
taken, have been sent abroad for the pur- 
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pose of Unesco publication in connection 
with the Seminar on Indian museums. 


Popular Lecturers: During the period 
under review, under the biennial ` educa- 
tional programmes of the Indian Museuni, 
in the summer session of 1965-66, six popu- 
Jar lectures illustrated with slides were 
organised. 


INDIA & UNESCO 


Teachers’ Workshops 


The Indian National Commission for Co- 
operation with Unesco Jaunched in Decem- 
ber, 1962 a programme of education for 
international understanding and co-opera- 
tion in secondary schools and teacher train- 
ing colleges. The programme aims at 
stimulating activities in education for inter- 
national understanding centred round three 
main themes; teaching about the U.N. and 
its specialised agencies; teaching about other 
countries; and inspiring respect for Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. The 
participating institutions serve as a valuable 
testing ground for new pedagogical methods 
in broadening the horizons of education. 
405 secondary schools and teacher training 
institutions in different States and Unicn 
Territories are taking part in this pro- 
gramme, in, addition to 22 institution in the 
country which have been participating in 
Unesco’s Associated Schools’ Project for 
Education in International Understanding 


and Co-operation, 


The Commission has been organising a 
series of workshops for teachers of partici- 
pating institutions in the different States 
with the purpose of enabling teachers to 
consider different aspects of the execution 
of the programme. The workshops are 
designed to study the relationship of the 
experimental activities to curricular studies, 
examine the teaching methods and materials 
suitable for different themes, develop indi- 
vidual experiments for implementation in 
the institutions and to make suggestions on 
the role of the Directorates of Education 
and the Indian National Commission in de- 
veloping the programme. So far 13 work- 
shops have been held in 7 States and 2 
Union Territories. 
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The latest workshop was organised by 
the Commission at Srinagar from the 14th 
to the 18th June, 1965. The workshop 
was held in order to enable teachers from 
31 institutions of Jammu and Kashmir 
participating in this project to get together 
and review the progress so far made. The 
deliberations of the meeting were conducted 
in three working groups formed to consider 
separately three main themes, viz., teach- 
ing about United Nations and its specialised 
agencies; teaching about other countries; 
and teaching about Human Rights. 


Unesco’s Exhibition—Art of Wrifing 


The Indian National Commission for 
Unesco has obtained from Unesco an exhi- 
bition on “Art of Writing” consisting of 50 
panels. This exhibition traces the develop- 
ment of the ‘art of writing’ from the earliest 
times to the present day. 


The exhibition is in India for a period of 
six months. For the first display the exhi- 
bition was organised at Rabindra Bhavan 
in New Delhi from the 19th to the 27th 
May, 1965. 


70th Session of the Executive Board of 
Unesco 


Shri Prem Kirpal, Secretary, Ministry of 
Education and Shri B. N. Malhan, Deputy 
Secretary-General, Indian National Commis- 
sion for Co-operation with Unesco were 
deputed to Paris to attend the 70th session 
of the Executive Board of Unesco from 
26-4-65 to 14-5-65. 


After attending the 70th session of the 
Executive Board of Unesco, Shri Kirpal, 
paid a brief visit to West-Germany and 
Poland in response to the invitations of the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Polish National Commis- 
sion for Co-operation with Unesco. 


Fellowship in Adult Education, Denmark 


Messrs. J. S. Pardeshi, T. C. Jain and 
G. K. Gaokar—who were recommended for 
the award of fellowships in the field of adult 
education tenable in Denmark from 8th 
August to 18th September, have been 
approved for the award of the fellowships 
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in question, They have since left for 
Denmark. 

International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion 

_ The Government of India deputed Shri 
N. K. Sundaram, First Secretary, Education, 
Indian Embassy, Bonn to participate in the 
28th International Conference on Public 
Education held in Geneva from the 12th 
to the 23rd July, 1965. 

Seminar on Science Policy and Research 
Organisation, Sydney, Australia 


For the Seminar on Science Policy which 
commenced in Sydney, Australia, from 10th 
August, 1965, the Government of India had 
recommended the names of Dr. A. Ghosal, 
and Mr. N. Sen, Scientists of the C.S.I.R. 
They have since left. In addition, Dr. A. 
Rehman of the C.S.LR. has been invited to 
function as the co-Director of the Seminar. 


Regional Training Course in Arid Zone 


Geomorphology, Ceylon 


Four persons will attend the course which 
will be held at the University of Ceylon 
from 6th to 26th September, 1965. 

Unesce African Emergency Programme 

Government of India has offered 33 
fellowships of the value of Rs. 450/- p.m. 
to Unesco for advanced studies of African 
scholars in Indian universities and institu- 
tions of higher level. In 1964-65, only one 
candidate availed of this fellowship and 
during the current year fellowships have 
been awarded to 6 more African nationals 
for studies/training in India. 


. Asian Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration 


Training Course :—The nomination of 18 
non-Indian fellows for the sixth training 
course for Educational Planners and Admi- 
nistrators starting on 23rd August, 1965, 
have been finalised. The Government of 
soe has awarded four fellowships for this 

ourse. 


Evaluation Commission 


Unesco Evaluation Commission which 
was in New Delhi from the 29th July to 


4th August in connection with its task of 
evaluating the activities of the regional 
centres and insfitutions in Asia, sponsored 
and set up by Unesco, visited the Institute 
on the 30th and 31st July. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pamphlets on Educational Facilities 


It has been decided to bring out a series 
of educatitonal pamphlets on facilities for 
higher education for the guidance of stu- 


dents. At present three such pamphlets 
“First Degree course in Medicine”, 
“Management Studies in India”, and 


“Architecture (including Town and Country 
Planning) in India”, are under print. 


Students Advisory Bureaux 

First National Seminar of Students Advi- 
sory Bureaux was held at Calcutta. The 
Secretary/Incharge of various universities 
attended the seminar. In addition to it 
representatives of various Embassies enlight- 
ened the participants about education sys- 
tem and existing facilities in their countries. 
A number of topics about the effective 
functioning of Bureaux were also discussed. 
Towards the conclusion, the Seminar passed 
certain recommendations which were for- 
warded to the concerned departments for 
their implementation. 


Educational Statistics 

Programme Committee for Educational 
Statistics: A committee known as ‘Pro- 
gramme Committee for Educational Statis- 
tics’ was appointed to review the progress 
of main items of work on educational 
statistics and to consider other suggestions 
relatitng to educational statistics. 

The first meeting of this committee was 
held on 10th May, 1965. À 

Bulletin on Educational Developments in 
States : The bulletin on Educational Deve- 
lopments in the States for the period from 
ist January to 31st March, 1965 alongwith 
a supplement to the bulletin for the peri 
from 1st July to 31st December, 1964 was 
brought out. 
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Compulsory Primary Education 


The Government has sanctioned the 
continuance of 13,300 posts of additional 
teachers during the year 1965-66 extending 
the scheme to the age-group 10-11 and 
thereby bringing the entire age-group 6-11 
under compulsory primary education. It has 
also sanctioned 1,000 posts of secondary 
gtade teachers during the year for all pri- 
mary schools. Further, it has also formu- 
lated a scheme for the improvement of 
primary schools with the public co-opera- 
tion and detailed instructions were com- 
municated to the local bodies. 


Reorganisation of Educational Administra- 
tion at the District Level 


With the establishment of Panchayati 
Raj in the State, Revenue Districts and 
Blocks have become units for planning and 
development in the various fields. The set- 
up of the Education Department at the 
District level has been reorganised with 
effect from Ist July, 1965, and will now 
consist of 21 offices of the District Educa- 
tional Officers. Attached to his office are 
gazetted Inspectors of Schools for every 
40 secondary schools. One of them will 
be a woman officer. These officers will 
conduct annual inspection and will also pay 
surprise visits to secondary and training 
schools and attend to the follow-up pro- 
grammes. The District Educational Offi- 
cer (whose functions will be mainly admi- 
nistrative) will inspect institutions headed 
by gazetted officers and pay surprise visits 
to the schools. He will inspect the educa- 
tional wing of the Zilla Parishad. He or 
a gazetted Inspector deputed by him will 
inspect the educational wing of the Pan- 
chayati Samiti. 
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Gift Paper from Australia and Sweden 


During the year, the Government has 
decided to distribute 7 lakhs worth of 
nationalised textbooks, free of cost, to the 
poor and needy primary school children 
through Panchayati Samithis and Munici- 
palities in the State. 


Scheme of Developing Modern Indian 
Languages 


Under the scheme of developing modern 
Indian languages, a special committee was 
constituted by the Government for award- 
ing prizes to the best translations into 
Telugu from other Indian languages. Three 
books have been selected by the Commit- 
tee for awarding three prizes of Rs. 1,116 
each for the year 1964-65. 


Twelve-year Schooling Pattern 


The Government has decided to adopt 
the 12-year schooling pattern with 7 years 
of elementary education, 3 years of secon- 
dary education and 2 years of higher 
secondary education. As the seven-year 
integrated elementary education syllabus, 
which was introduced in class I during the 
year 1959-60 will cover class VII by the 
end of the school year 1965-66, the Gov- 
ernment has directed that the new secon- 
dary education syllabus in the 12-year 
school pattern, should be introduced year 
by year with effect from the school year 
1966-67 commencing with class VIII and 
completing with class XII by 1970-71. 


The first public examination at the end 
of class X under the above pattern will be 
conducted in March/April, 1969 and the 
first common public examination in higher 
secondary and multipurpose schools and 
pre-university course 2nd year in colleges 
will be conducted in March/April, 1971. 
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MADRAS 


The Directorate of Public Instruction 
was bifurcated with effect from 20-5-1965 
into the Directorate of Secondary Educa- 
tion and the Directorate of Higher Educa- 
tion. The Directorate of Secondary Edu- 
cation was entrusted with the responsibility 
of primary and secondary education in the 
State, while collegiate education becomes 
the responsibility of the Directorate of 
Higher Education. 


While education was made free up to 
S.S.L.C. level from 1964-65, there were a 
few primary and upper primary schools, 
under the private management which though 
recognized by the department were allowed 
to levy fees in standards I to V and VI to 
VIII respectively, but were not paid any 
Government grants. This system of levy 
of fees in these standards was also abolished 
with effect from 1965-66. 


The enrolment programme for the age- 
groups 6-11, 11-14 and 14-17 have been 
fully implemented and the physical targets 
of 5 lakhs, 2 lakhs and 0.60 lakh of addi- 
tional enrolment in the three ao 
respectively, are expected to be ly 
achieved. 


131 new high schools were permitted to 
be opened during the year, bringing the 
total to 2,291. There are over 30,000 pri- 
mary schools in the State. The scheme of 
free-mid-day meals to primary school 
children continues to function efficiently. 


MYSORE 


In order to augment the resources of the 
‘National Foundation For Teachers Wel- 
fare’ and also to draw the attention of the 
public at large, “TEACHERS’ DAY” is 
observed every year, synchronising with the 
birth anniversary of the foremost teacher 
and distinguished son of India—our beloved 
President, Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan. 
On the eve of Teachers’ Day, flags of differ- 
ent denominations and also car flags are 
printed and supplied to all the educational 
institutions and the general public for sale. 
Broad aspects of the Teachers’ Day Pro- 
grammes include cultural and variety enter- 
tainment programmes, benefit cinema 


shows, special donations from minent 
“and well-to-do citizens i i co- 
operative societies, organisation of debates 


and symposia, publication of special feature 
articles and organisation of sports and 
meets. 


The total collections made in the State 
of Mysore amount to Rs. 2,72,064.45 paise 
including the State Government contribution 
of Rs. 50,000. 


ORISSA 


Primary Education 


Under the qualitative improvement of 
primary education programme the State 
inspector of schools has been conducting 
a number of seminars for teachers of 
elementary training schools and sub- 
Inspector of schools concurrently at, 
Bhubaneswar, Cuttack and Angul. 


Physical Education in Secondary Stage 


National programme of Physical Educa- 
tion: At the second conference of the 
State Education Secretaries and Directors 
of Public Instructions held on 8-4-1965 at 
New Delhi, it was unanimously decided that 
a uniform pattern of physical education 
rogramme for the entire country would be 
followed with effect from the academic 
session, 1965 and to provide a P.ET. in 
all the high and middle schools, The intake 
capacity of the College of Physical Edu- 
cation, Orissa, was raised to 100. 


Regional Coaching scheme—The Direc- 
tor of Cultural airs has finalised a 
scheme to provide a 6 weeks coaching to 
the P.E.T’s of Schools in different games. 


The draft Fourth Five Year Plan has 
been given a new look with a view to en- 
sure additional teachers for high and 
middle schools (about 4,000 in all), pro- 
vision of adequate play fields and equip- 
ments there. This has necessitated ear- 
marking Rs. 25 lakhs in Part I and Rs. one 
crore and a half in Part II. 


90 N.D.C. Instructors (73 men and 17 
women) from Bengal, Bihar, Assam and 
Orissa underwent 6 weeks’ orientation 
training in physical education at the Gov- 
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ernment College of Physical Education, 
Cuttack. 


Youth Welfare Activities 


A youth Leadership Training Camp was 
held at Gopalpur during the quarter under 
report. One lecturer and one student from 
each of thirty colleges joined this camp. 
Dr. P. Parija the Vice-Chancellor of Utkal 
University inaugurated the camp which 
was attended by many other professors. 


N.C.C. and A.C.C. 


An All India Summer Training Camp 
was organised for Senior Division Girls’ 
Cadets at Puri District in the State of 
Orissa. Girl Cadets from different States 
also participated in the camp. 


KERALA 
State Institute of Education 


Improvement of Teacher Training: The 
State Institute of Education, Kerala, came 
into being towards the end of October, 
1964. ‘The institute undertook many plans 
of various activities and assumed the res- 
ponsibility for improvement of under- 

teachers training in the State. The 
problem of teacher training has to be 
attacked from various angles viz.—improve- 
ment of physical conditions of training 
schools, organisation of instruction in train- 
ing schools, qualifications of staff in train- 
ing schools, planning of regular in-service 
course for teachers of training schools etc. 


The Institute is planning to undertake 
academic inspection of training schools from 
the next school-year. Schemes have been 
drawn up for organisation of in-service 
courses for benefit of teachers of mathema- 
tics, social studies and science in training 
schools. The Institute of Science in the 
State Institute has worked on a programme 
of improvement of science instruction in 
training schools and primary schools. 17 
ee E have been selected for 
special development under a scheme 
fModel Central School Scheme’, do 
improvement of or science instruction. 


The State Institute has completed a 
survey of conditions in training schools. As 
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a result of this survey instructions were 
issued laying down qualifications for teach- 
ers of training schools with directions to 
follow these instructions with effect from 
the next school year. Instructions have 
also been issued that all teachers possessing 
special ualifications in the teaching of 
English should necessarily be appointed ia 
training schools. 


The Institute has to draw up a detailed 
plan of improvement of teacher training in 
the State. A perspective plan for teacher- 
training is being prepared by the Institute. 
The plan which will take into account the 
development for next 15 years, will be 
ready shortly. 


School Integration Programme: This is 
the chief field programme of the Institute 
and as the main stage of all programmes for ~ 
the improvement of primary education and 
teacher training. An orientation course for 
heads of 32 training schools and 10 Edu- 
cational Extension Officers to prepare them 
for the programme was organised in the 
Institute in March 1965. All aspects of 
the programme were discussed and elabo- = 
rate details of its working were drawn up. 


The most significant outcome of this 
course is the unanimous acceptance by 
teachers of training schools of the idea that 
the training schools should consider exten- 2 
sion work with primary schools as a normal 
part of their instructional programme, i 

Besides regular school visits on the part of 
teachers of training schools and Educational — 
Extension Officers, the training school staff — 
and Educational Extension Officers will be — 
undertaking a few studies and investiga- 
tions under the guidance of the State 
Institute which will render useful informa- — 
tion regarding primary education an 3 
teacher training which will besides, enrich 
the equipment of teachers of training 

schools. E 


Courses in evaluation for headmasters of A 
upper primary schools at Palayad and 
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Cherpu, in which 80 headmasters partici- 
pated in February, 1965. 


Follow-up workshops in Evaluation for 
teachers of secondary schools at Palghat 
and Adoor, in which 60 teachers partici- 
pated, in March, 1965. 


Training course in test administration at 
Trivandrum for two days for 67 teachers of 
secondary schools, in February, 1965. 


Institute of Science: The most notable 
achievement of the Institute is the produc- 
tion of 25 supplementary books on science 
in Malayalam. These books were got 
printed by the end of March and they will 
be supplied free to all high schools, and 
training schools. The Institute also pur- 
chased. laboratory | equipment worth 
Rs. 91,000 and books on science topics 
worth Rs. 1.36 lakh during the period 
which will be supplied to high schools. 


The Institute has also submitted a pro- 
posal for conducting short training courses 
for teachers of Science in the manufacture 
of simple Science equipment under a Cen- 
trally sponsored scheme. 


PUNJAB 

Primary Education 

The Government has sanctioned 2,000 
posts of JBT teachers from 1-9-1965, The 
allocation of 1,830 posts has been made 
and conveyed to all the District Education 
Officers in the State. All untrained 
teachers have been permitted to appear 
privately in JBT/OT and Drawing Masters 


examinations, if they fulfil necessary quali- 
fications and other service conditions. 


It has been decided to set up a ‘School 
Advisory Committee’ for the welfare of the 
schools. This experiment is being tried in 
Jullundur, Ambala and Patiala tehsils in 
the first instance and thereafter it will be 
extended to oher tehsils of these districts 
after proper evaluation. 


Holding of Second Prize Competition of 
Children’s Literature at State Level 


The State Government has anno 
that holding of the first competition of 


1965-66 under the Government of 
Scheme “holding of prize competi 
Children’s Literature at State and 
iving award to the selected Prize-winning 

ks”. The Department will award prizes 
of Rs. 500, Rs. 300 and Rs. 200 for the 
first, second and third books respectively in 
Hindi as well as in Punjabi. last date 
for no receipt of entries was August 15, 
1965. 


Children’s Literature during the a 
's 
of 


Adult Literacy 


A Research-cum-Training Centre of Adult 
Literacy has been functioning since om 
1965 at Nilokheri block on the me 
developed by Dr. (Mrs.) H. Butt. The 
unique feature of this programme is 
primers are not used for teaching alphabet 
to the adults, Simple sentences and lesson 
charts prepared by Mrs. Butt involving 
direct learning of the daily life of the 
villages are used to teach the adults. For 
implementing this project, United States 
Agency for International Development is 
also giving assistance to the State ucation 
Department. Twenty social ed 
workers and supervisers of this department 
have been selected to conduct the literary 
classes who were imparted training for the 


purpose. 


Science Unit 

Under a crash programme initiated by 
Government of India for science education, 
a ‘Science Unit’ comprising of one class I 
officer and two senior lecturers has been 
established to look after the teaching of 
science in the State. Besides, the Union 
Government has sanctioned a sum of 
Rs. 27 lakhs for different programmes of 
strengthening Science education in the 
About 1,000 


physics, chemistry, biology and mathema- 
tics held at Kurukshetra University and 
Panjab University. 


Personnel : 
The children of P.A.P. personne serving 
in the border areas of Jammu & Kashmir, 
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NEFA and Ladakh and of the players of 
the Indian Hockey Team have been granted 
full fee concession up to B.A./B.Sc. level 
in educational institutions except profes- 
sional education institutions. 


Commendation Certificates/Advance Incre- 
ments 


141 Commendation certificates and 7 
advance increments were given to teaching 
personnel in schools who had shown good 
results in the various universities/depart- 
mental examinations. 


During the quarter under report the 
draft Fourth Five Year Plan for the Hill 
Areas envisaging an outlay of Rs. 5 crores 
has been prepared and sent to the Commis- 
go Hill as and the Government of 
ndia. , 


N.C.C. Annual Training C and 
Sais) ing Camps (Boys 


68 NCC Officers and 1,980 N.C.C. 
Cadets were detailed for 19 Annual Train- 
ing (Boys and Girls) Camps held at various 
places in the State. 


PONDICHERRY 


Elementary Education 


Next higher classes have been opened in 
13 incomplete middle schools besides open- 
ing 3 more new middle schools during the 
month of May, 1965. Approval of the 
Planning Commission has been obtained to 
open 50 more additional classes and new 
schools during the year 1965-66 over and 
above the Third Plan target of opening 300 
additional classes/new schools. A sum of 
Rs. 25,392 has been sanctioned towards the 
payment of compensation for a plot of land 
acquired for the construction of a primary 
school in this Territory, 

Government has sanctioned the opening 
of a pre-primary school in this State during 
the academic year 1965-66. 

Secondary Education 


A new high school for girls has 
opened in the State. This aooi will a 
a hostel attached to it with accommodation 
facilities for_about 25 students, 
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The opening of 3 multip se courses 
in agriculture, secretarial and fine arts sub- 
jects has been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. One post each of Agricultural 
Instructor, Secretarial Assistant, Commer- 
cial Instructor and Instructor in Drawing 
and Painting has been created in connection 
with the opening of these courses. Govern- 
ment sanction for the development of one 
of the existing multipurpose high schools 
into experimental multipurpose school has 
been received and steps have been taken to 
implement the scheme during 1965-66. 


Higher secondary syllabus has been 
introduced in the standard X of the higher 
secondary school yanam during the acade- 
mic year 1965-66. 


Audio-Visual Education 


One Audio-Visual Education Officer has 
been appointed to be in overall charge of 
audio-visual education activities in this 
State. 


Physical Education N.C.C. and A.C.C. J 


22 in-service physical education teach- 
ers have been deputed to undergo the 
short-term training course of 6 weeks dura- 
tion conducted by the Government of India 
for the unoriented physical education 
teachers under the National Discipline 
scheme in southern region. Four physical 
training instructors were also deputed to 
undergo the re-orientation training course 
conducted by the Ministry of Education at 


Hebra (West Bengal) in connection with _ 


the National Programme of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


Government has sanctioned a sum of 
Rs. 2,900 for State awards in National 
Physical Efficiency Drive. The scheme 
consists of 29 awards for each item of test 
for a year, which consist of a prize of 
Rs. 100 each. 


Technical Education 


One Universal Testing Machine costing 
Rs. 55,000 was installed in the existing 
polytechnic and students were given prac- 
tical training on the machine. Heat Engine 
laboratory of the institution has been fully 
equipped. The plant, air-compressor plant, 
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Government of India have allotted 
2 more pre-vocational centres in this State. 


FOREIGN SCENE 


petrol engine, blower etc., were also 
installed. 
Madagascar’s Campaign to Eradicate 
Illiteracy 


A series of measures have been adopted 
by the Government of Madagascar under 
its 1964-68 Five Year Plan to wipe out 
illiteracy, which now stands at 65% of the 
adult population. The campaign, along 
with a widespread drive to extend primary 
schooling, is being organised by the new 
Commissariat for Rural Development set up 
in 1963. 


Each year during the long summer vaca- 
tion, the Government appeals for volunteers 
to take part in a 3-week nationwide pro- 
gramme. Volunteers receive a month’s 
training in teaching methods before start- 
ing work in rural literacy centres, Between 
1962 and 1963, the number of volunteers 
rose. from 1,394 to 1,800. 


The most important part of the cam- 
paign, however, is the follow-up instruction 
organised in villages after volunteers have 
left. A ‘village team’ consisting of the 
school teacher and various local figures 
arranges regular adult literacy classes three 
times a week. The role of these teams is 
vital: in 1962 there were 300 of them, and 
by 1968 it is hoped to increase the number 
to 12,800. Special courses in literacy 
teaching methods are also being held at 
Rural Development Training Centres for 
literate villagers so that they can participate 
in the ‘village team’ activities. 


The Government has started to produce 
simply written text for new literates. These 
include an illustrated monthly journal, 
which already has a circulation of 10,000 
copies, and a series of educational booklets 
on subjects of everyday interest: stock- 


rearing, the organisation of co-operatives, 
hygiene, food, housing etc. Unesco is assist- 
ing the Commissariat of Rural Develop- 
ment by making available modern printing 
equipment. 


(Unesco Features) 


Vienna University Completes 600 Years as 
Centre of Learning 


One of Europe’s oldest and most famous 
universities is celebrating its sixty hundredth 
anniversary. Since the time of the Holy 
Empire, Vienna has been an important 
centre of learning for Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe and in six centuries its 
University has attracted more than half a 
million students. 


The University was founded on March 
12, 1365 by Duke Rudolph IV and his 
brothers Albrecht II and Leopold II. Soon 
Vienna University became renowned in 
other countries, and ple from many 
parts of Europe looked to Vienna Univer- 
sity as a centre of knowledge. The award 
of the Nobel Prize to six members of the 
University is eloquent testimony of its high 
standing. Now 12,000 students from over 
40 nations are studying its courses. The 
University has 150 chairs and 116 depart- 
ments or University hospitals and a teach- 
ing staff of almost 2,300. 


(Unesco Features) 


Academic Freedom in Britain 


In every country, public | demands on 
universities, and the universities’ need for 
freedom to discharge their proper tasks, 
are two factors that must be reconciled. In 
Britain, this reconciliation has to be made 
in circumstances where by far the greater 
part of every university’s finances, includ- 
ing Oxford and Cambridge, is supplied by 
Government grant. 


Taking the universities as a whole, some 
90 per cent of money spent on teaching, 
research and administration comes out of 
public funds. Britain no longer possesses 
universities like Harvard and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in America, 
which, though much of their scientific re- 
search is Government-sponsored, depend 
mainly on private resources of their own. 
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Money is said to give power, and most of 
the money spent by British universities 
comes from the State. How is academic 
freedom in Britain maintained notwith- 
standing. 


Established Areas: To begin with, 
custom has established certain areas which 
no Government would dream of invading. 
The first of these is academic appointment. 
Universities are entirely free to appoint to 
professorships and other teaching posts, and 
in making their choice they are guided by 
the consensus of academic opinion in the 
subject and by no other outside infiuence. 


Just as universities are free to choose 
their own teachers, so they are free to select 
their students. In some European coun- 
tries success in a school examination con- 
fers an automatic right to enter university. 
No such automatic right exists in Britain 
where each university controls its own ad- 
missions. (Such freedom, of course, has 
to be exercised within the accepted demo- 
cratic standards. Public opinion would not 
tolerate, for example, a university excluding 
students on religious or racial grounds. ) 
Universities enjoy an equal freedom to 
decide what they will teach, what standards 
they will maintain, and what research they 
will undertake. 


Finance and Social Demands : But where- 
as the freedom of appointment is abso- 
lute, freedoms to set standards and under- 
take research are both to some extent 
limited. As we have said, the Government 
provides universities with finance and re- 
presents to them in return certain social 
demands. For example, successive Govern- 
ments since World War II have pursued a 
policy of expanding the number of students 
at universities. Now a particular university 
might argue that its numbers were just right, 
and indeed that if they were raised stan. 
dards would fall. Despite some arguments 
along these lines all universities with- 
out exception have expanded in numbers, 
which shows that Government policy has 
prevailed. 


_ Freedom of research has again to be 
limited, especially if it is expensive as, for 
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example, scientific research often is. Hence 
we may find many universities wishing to 
pursue research in a field—nuclear physics, 
for instance—in which the apparatus can 
be extremely costly. But the Government, 
as the distributor of scarce financial 
resources, will have to choose which univer- 
sity, among the several wishing to do a 
particular research, should be given the 
money to make it possible. 


It will be readily seen that in issues like 
those just discussed some conflict of opinion 
may arise between universities and Govern- 
ment. Britain may claim to have invented 
a system all of her own for resolving such 
conflicts when they break out. There can 
be no doubt that academic people in Britain 
feel themselves to be working in conditions 
of freedom, and one reason for this may be 
that universities and Government do not 
deal directly with each other. 


Grants Committee: When the Govern- 
ment has demands to make on universities— 
for instance, that they should produce more 
engineers—it approaches a body called the 
University Grants Committee. When a 
university wishes to build a new library, 
it does not apply to the Government but to 
the University Grants Committee. On the 
other hand, major items of scientific re- 
search equipment can be obtained by way 
of grants from the Research Councils such 
as the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, and very often are, except 
when installed as part of a new university 
building. 


One of the prime characteristics of this 
Committee is that it ıs not composed of 
politicians or civil servants, but of acade- 
mic people. Most of its members are 
themselves actively engaged in university 
teaching or research; the rest come from 
other forms of education—there is usually 
a school headmaster or two—industry, an 
national research establishments. They 
are appointed by the Government, but are 
independent of direct ministerial control, 
and they have a secretariat responsible only 
to themselves. The mediates 
between Government and universities, It 
advises the Government of the moncy 
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required over the next five years, or qui 
quennium as it is styled, and once the Goy- 
ernment has granted the money, the com- 
mittee is responsible for distributing it 
among the different universities. The spend- 
ing of this money is not subjected to the 
ordinary processes of public accounting, 
and the Public Accounts Committee. 


A point worth noting, because it has some 
bearing on academic freedom, is that Gov- 
ernment money when it comes to universi- 
ties is usually in the form of a block grant, 
not tied to specific purposes. On the other 
hand, although the U.G.C., in the eyes of 
academics, is mercifully not the Govern- 
ment, its own control is not exactly light. 


_ A university will have told the U.G.C. 
what it wants the money for, and in general 
terms the U.G.C. will have gained the 
Government’s acceptance of these purposes. 
If the university later seeks to change its 
mind, and spend the money on other things, 
the U.G.C, will not be pleased. Its sanc- 
tion could be to lower that university’s 
gone when the next quinquennium comes 
round, 


Question for the Future: The question 
in Britain now, after Lord Robbins’ Report 
on Higher Education, is whether the U.G.C. 
system will work as well in the future as it 
has done in the past. Lord Robbins re- 
commended that the number of university 
institutions should be doubled to about 60, 
and seven new ones are now being set up 
in England. 


A lot of the strength of the U.G.C. in 
the past lay in the personal relationships 
between its members and the staffs of uni- 
versities. Every five years, to find out how 
much money was wanted, the U.G.C. 
members visited each university in turn, 
and in this way came to know personally 
most of the people who worked in them. 
It added to the sense of freedom, because 
paymasters are easier to bear when they are 
also friends. With more universities, and 
larger staffs, the personal touch is going to 
be rather more difficult to keep. 


After Lord Robbins’ Committee report- 
ed in 1963, the Government made certain 


changes in the Ministerial responsibility for 
universities. They were not those 
mended by Lord Robbins. He 
that the vastly greater expenditure on uni- 
versities made it difficult to leave the U.G.C. 
connected to the Treasury, as it had been 
before. The Treasury, as guardian of the 
public purse, could hardly go on represent- 
ing one of the larger claimants on it, Instead 
Lord Robbins recommended a Minister of 
Arts and Sciences who should be respon- 
sible for the universities. This suggestion 
caused much public controversy. F 


Governments Solution: The Govern- 
ment’s solution was to create a Secretary 
of State for Education and Science and 
under him two Ministers of State, one for 
schools, and one for universities 
science, who is the Minister with whom the 
U.G.C. deals in the first instance. More 
importantly, within the new Department for 
Education and Science, the section con- 
cerned with universities is administratively 
divided, under its own permanent secretary, 
from that concerned with schools. 


In fact, the new Ministerial arrangements 
are less important from the pear t of 
academic freedom than the survival of the 
U.G.C. The government will still receive 
its advice on universities from people who 
work in them. This is perhaps the strongest 
safeguard that the needs of universities for 
freedom will be understood. 

(British Information Service) 


Third Volume of the Martin Report 

Volume II of the Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Future of Tertiary Education in 
Australia (The Martin Report) was pub- 
lished in October, dated August 1965. 

Volumes I and II were released in March 
1965. Volume I had the immediate recom- 
mendations on the establishment of insti- 
tutes or colleges on which the Federal 
Government acted. Volume II was a more 
detailed survey of the future of departments 
of tertiary education: in land, industries 
management, law, medicine, defence and 
theology. 


Volume III is a continuation of Volume 
II into the fields of teaching and research 
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in the humanities, education for the 
sciences, training of teachers, training in 
social work, libraries, tics, music, 
fine arts and theatre and engineering, with 
a survey of higher degree students. 


Discussing honours degrees in arts, it 
finds that for some years the number 
remained almost stationary while the num- 
ber of pass degrees increased and suggests 
that ‘the additional year required for an 
honours degree may deter students 
from attempting honours’ and that ‘univer- 
sities may find it advisable to award the 
Bachelor's Pete at the end of three years 
successful study but at two levels—pass and 
honours’. 


Discussing the organisation of science 
teaching in relation to higher degrees, the 
committee says that ‘at ite pe stage of 
development Australia needs a large num- 
ber of broadly-trained scientists’, and warns 
against ‘empire building’ in apparatus that 
may lie idle for considerable periods. 
Research institutes should be independent 
of university funds because ‘university 
schools in the scientific subjects should 
recognise that their primary function is to 
train students’. 


The committee records that the num- 
ber of voluntary social welfare agencies in 
Victoria alone had risen from in 1914 
to 1,500 in 1960, speaks of a shortage of 
social workers, and says that the develo 
ment of placements for training in field 


work is probably the best way to meet the 
demand. 


_ Perhaps the most urgent of the chapters 
is entitled ‘The Need for Mathematicians’. 
The committee finds that universities and 
computer establishments alone will need 
about 60 new mathematical appointees a 
year. ‘Ideally’, it says, ‘more than 20 of 
these appointees should be qualified to at- 
least Ph.D. level. The average number of 
Ph.Ds. in mathematics conferred annually 
in Australia in recent years is four’. The 
committee suggests that special scholarships 
in mathematics should be offered and, since 
it takes at least seven years to produce a 
Ph.D., some scholarships should be offered 
for mathematicians. 
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Considering the failure rate of p 
classes in general, the committee says tf 
‘under present enrolment procedures, U 
versities accept too many students fo 
courses which do not meet their needs’ 
and inadequate scholastic and environmen 
tal background as well as to lack of intel 
lectual ability. Australia’s real need in thi 
sphere of higher education is for a range 0 
courses of varying difficulty, set in a syst 
which permits transferability up and do 
within the scale. Each student would th 
have the opportunity to attempt cours 
within his capacity’. 

(Australian Information Service 


The Effects of Television on Children and 
Adolescents 


A new study on television and children, 
published by Unesco, disturbs some popue 
lar prejudices and judgments on a mi 
discussed relationship. i 


With facts it offers) 
conclusions, and gives the reader a chance 
to form fresh opinions. 


The value of the leisure time expended 
is a question in any debate on what may be 
‘bad’ or ‘good’ in children’s use of home ~ 
television. What little Johny or little Mary © 
might be doing if not lying on the 
before a TV set (watching a sheriff salop 7 
ing after an outlaw in the Wild West), 
discussed by editor Wilbur Schramm in am 
introductory over view of research 
for the annotated bibliography in the new 
Unesco booklet. The findings are th 
Johny or Mary, lacking TV, would give 
much of their time to radio, films, 
books, fiction magazines. 


TV did cut time for “playing”, in one 
Canadian town—there was less of games 
and running about. In England and Japan” 
no loss of “social activity” was observed. 
A conclusion reached by one researcher 18 ~ 
that TV mainly dislodges or replaces < 
“functionally similar” activities. And so. 
there is latitude, outside the findings and i 
the conclusions, for the personal opinions 
of the reader and/or parents on the values 
of lost activities. 


- 500 to 1,000 Hours A Year Before The 
TV Screen: One popular prejudice has 


been a belief that television seriously 
reduces school children's home . (The 
word ‘Ieisure’ does not ly to the, time 
for required homework). In Japan a loss 
of about 14 minutes per evening was 
recorded; in Canada, a small loss, not signi- 
ficant. The prejudice seems unsupported. 


Of primary interest is the question : how 
deeply does TV ‘dominate’ leisure time? 
It is estimated from the findings that the 
average child from the age of 6 to 16 in 
England, Japan and the United States views 
television from 12 to 24 hours a week. This 
is between 500 to 1,000 hours a year. And 
a total of from 6,000 to 12,000 hours dur- 
ing 12 school years. Therefore, the 
researchers cone that some children 
spend as many hours at television during 
their school years, as they do receiving 
instruction in school. 


In Germany, only an hour a day was the 
average viewing time of 15 to 20 year-olds. 
In England, an average of nearly two hours 
a day was recorded for groups between 10 
and 14, In the United States the average 
for children aged 12 and 13 was found to 
be about three hours a day. Even 3-year- 
olds had an average of 45 minutes per day. 
In a metropolis, San Francisco, eigh 
pupils (in the final year of primary school) 
averaged 22.8 hours per week at television; 
in a university city, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
23.1 hours. 


The behavioural research study goes into 
the question of what is seen—and_ its 
effects—in this expenditure of time which 
editor Schramm considers ‘phenomenal’ and 
‘enormous’. Nothing specifically alarming, 
however, comes from the report on 

children like television so much. TV is 
‘often means of bringing boys and girls 
together socially, for viewing. Girls Jearn 


+» + 


“In every country, those responsi 
with administration and teaching, inspectors, 
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There were unfavourable reports 
effect of home TV on school 
In Japan, those who viewed 

t lower marks. In the U.S., 1 

id better than heavy, in sixth 
grades. In Great Britain, viewers 
well, and even ter students 
viewers fell behind non-viewers. 
comment on British tests: “While 


10-year-olds still pick gre 
from television, by the they reach 13 
only the dull ones do so. The 


i more 
ligent the child the less the television hold. 
Is it perhaps that much of the 
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very young learn much. Experin 

ters in Canada and the U.S. found kiper 
vocabularies 

de children w . 

at Britain schoolboy viewers led non- 
viewers aa = general riage = 
bright children at Leng 4 age 
ce. to television is no doubt a favourable 
development in the view of many parents 
and teachers. 


(Unesco Features) 
* 


ble for education—those concerned 


heads of institutions—must 


set about rethinking the subjects tought in an international spirit. This is 
particularly necessary in the case of history, geography, languages, history 


of education and teaching methods.” 


UNESCO INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
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Education for the 


Emerging Age— 
Newer Ends and Stronger Means by 
Theodore Brameld, 1965; Published by 
Harper & Row, New York; pages xii+244. 


Portions of this book were published in 
1950 in another book written by the author 
under the title of “Ends and Means in Edu- 
cation—A Midcentury Appraisal’. It is 
now felt in a deeper sense that education, 
if it is to function with cultural effectiveness, 
requires the fullest possible enlistment of 
all resources of the sciences of man, Thanks 
to the research of sciences such as Psy- 
chiatry and Anthropology, there is a begin- 
ning of the reformulation of the entire 
conception of the educative process. There 
is now greater realization that education, 
far from being limited to schools, embraces 
the whole complex of human dynamics 
through which every culture secks both to 
maintain and to innovate its structures, 
operations and purposes. 


In the present volume the author has 
given special account of this kind of deve- 
loping conception. He has emphasised that 
education can and should dedicate itself to 
the task of reconstructing a culture which, 
left unreconstructed, will almost certainly 
collapse of its own frustrations and conflicts. 
The sharpest departure from the previous 
works of “Ends and Means” is found in 
Part II, where he has written of the ‘newer 
ends and stronger means’ which form the 
‘subtitle of the book. This is the outcome 
‘of the observation of partnership between 
Anthropology, among other behaviorial 
sciences, Philosophy and Education. Taking 
stock of the current and impending trends 
of different aspects of education in the 
U.S.A., the author considers that the assets 
and deficits are both substantial. Hence is 
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the need for both the citizens and teachers 
to give to education the best that they may 
be able to command. 


The book is a critical and incisive 
introspection of the system of education as 
it is now in American schools and colleges. 
It sets forth the conviction that democracy 
more than any other form of society can 
give the correct leadership in the formula- 
tion of plans for the future of education, 
as for any other ideal leading to the reali- 
sation of the happiness of man, and is 
capable of providing the greatest good to 
the largest number of people on earth. For 
this reason both the ends of education and 
the means to pursue the ends should be 
crystalised, for as the author remarks, ‘ends 
without means are empty, but means without 
end are blind.’ 


The book will be of particular interest 
to educators and policy makers in education 
in India. To the Indian Education Commis- 
sion about to complete its study of the 
educational system in India and recommend- 
ing measures for improvement, the ideas, 
thoughts and sentiments as also the analy- 
tical study based on experiences of America 
mentioned in the book may throw light on 
some of the abstruse problems of education 
in this country to which our leaders are 
trying to find a solution. 


5. One interesting feature of the books 
is a delightful foreword written by Professor 
Robert Ulich. This particular foreword 
differs from others in the sense that it opens 
with criticism of some of the author’s fun- 
damental points of view. But Robert Ulich 
and Theodore Brameld believe that dis- 
agreement in such matters can lead to a 
dialogue in which both partners enjoy a 
deep feeling of concord, Little minds do not 
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invite criticism in the forewords of their 
books. But says Professor Brameld that 
Professor Ulich has stimulated him on seve- 
ral counts to comment upon his own criti- 
cisms in the spirit of a dialogue that “we 
have enjoyed for a long time’. 


S. Bhattacharya 


Biology for the Modern World by C. H. 


Waddington, F.R.S.; published by George 
ne Harrap & Co. Ltd., London; pages 
C + 120. 


The book is one of the series, “Science 
for the Modern World” and has a foreword 
by Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, The 
book, besides introduction, contains 7 
chapters, an epilogue, suggestions for fur- 
ther reading and index. 


In the introduction, the author defines 
biology, the science of life. Life is a com- 
plicated phenomenon, the understanding of 
which has been the quest of man. The 
search has unfolded the basis of life, namely 
genes which control- the biochemical pos- 
sesses in a cell. The main part of the book 
is divided into 7 chapters dealing on gene- 
tics, development, structure of living thing, 
sex amd reproduction, animal behaviour, 
living communities and evolution. 


Genetics, the science of heredity first 
formulated by Mendel, begins with the ear- 
liest process of inheritance by simple fission 
of animal, as in Amoeba. It goes on to 
explain sexual reproduction by gamete 
formation in male and female parents which 
ensures mingling of hereditary material, the 
chromosomes. The chromosomal theory of 
inheritance is explained by the interesting 
example of the different types of haemoglo- 
bin, the colouring matter of blood, whose 
complete chemical composition is now 
established. Sex differentiation is also a 
genetic-controlled factor. Genes constitute 
z chromosome and their arrangement and 
manner in which they control cell activities 
and development, are embodied in what is 
now termed ‘genetic code’. 


In the chapter on development, the ques- 
tion how the tialities which an 
organism inherits from its or become 
realised as it grows up, is discussed. Expe- 
rimental embryology has provided methods 
of studying the controlling factors in the 
development of an organism. 


Structure of living things—both in plants 
and animals—is discussed in terms of func- 
tions of digestion, respiration, excretion, 
sensory and nervous oo, The all 
important hormones, or onion are 
from endocrine glands, are also ref to 
briefly. 

Sex and reproduction are the factors 
which govern the life of the race and are 
discussed from three points, namely, nature 
and structure of reproductive or ani 
behaviour of animals. The role of hormones 
in these functions is pointed out. Interest- 
ing examples of abnormal genes and their 
interactions are briefly discussed with 
examples of colour blindness and haemo- 
philia running in some families. The famous 
example is the last Czar of Russia, whose 
father inherited the gene for haemophilia 
from his mother, a grand-daughter of 
Queen Victoria, 


So far for the individual organism and 
its ‘skin inwards biology’. What is the rela- 
tion of the individual to the larger groups 
—populations and communities ? This is 
the theme of Chapter 5, Animal behaviour 
or Ethology. From simple of 
stimulus and response to higher levels of 
conditioned reflex and learning—the inte- 
Si] panorama of animal learning is un- 
folded. 


The study of living communities or €c0- 
logy discusses the interrelationship _ of 
animals and plants to the environment. The 
author classifies these into producers, 
consumers and decomposers. He touches on 
the problem of food-chain and balance in 


nature. 
Although natural communities have a 
considerable degree of stability, slow 


changes do take place. These changes are 
the causative factors of evolution and have 
been traced to chromosomes or its particles. 
The theories of evolution by Lamarck, 
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Darwin and DeVries have been briefly 
presented. 


The book concludes with an Epilogue in 
which man is shown as the summit of bio- 
logical evolution. He alone has invented 
the art of speech, writing and teaching and 
in the words of President Radhakrishnan, 
“man is struggling to shape himself anew, 
that he may achieve the high destiny which 
life has shown can be his”. 
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The book is well produced and is free 
from printing errors. The only detracting 
feature is the illustrations, some of which 
are mere sketches and without explanations. 
The language is simple, exposition clear. 
contents stimulating. The bog. parti- 
cularly directed to university” students in 
India who are slowly akening to the new 
trends and who will therefore find it useful. 
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